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lb the Sbnorable Senate and House of M^esentatives : 

We submit herewith the report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, together with such statistics and in- 
formation as are by law required to be collected. 

The report contains information and suggestions so full 
and explicit that we deem it unnecessary to add anything * 
to them at this time. 

ONSLOW STEARNS, 
MOSES HUMPHREY, 
EZRA GOULD, 
DANIEL BARNARD, 
. SAMUEL W. HALE, 
NATHAN H. WEE^S, 
ANTHONY 0. HARDY, 

Board of Education. 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 



OF TRS 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTEUCTION, 



JUNE, 1870. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 
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To the Honor ahle^ the Legislature of New Hamp%hire : 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with the law, I beg leave 
to present the following report of schools in New Hamp- 
shire, for the school year ending June 1, 1870. 
- I am happy to report to you a perceptible progress in 
the educational interests throughout the State, both in the 
schools and among the citizens. Probably never in the 
history of our state, have our colleges, seminaries and 
higher institutions of learning been so thronged as during 
the past year, by our youth, seeking that mental culture 
which will fit them for honorable stations and usefulness 
in life. 

The reports from the diflFerent towns also indicate a com- 
mendable progress ; if not so much as desired, yet in the 
right direction, showing that what has been done and ex- 
pended to elevate our schools and advance our educational 
interests has not been in vain, but is already beginning to 
return its rich harvest in the elevation of our schools and 
people. If we have not arrived at the summit, we are surely^ 
rising toward it. 

Called late in the school year (Sept. 1869) to the duties 
of my office, I have labored under great embarrassment in 
the prosecution of my work. I found a large amount of 



work to be done, with but little material prepared. Tlie 
Fall term of the Teachers' Institutes should have been com- 
menced, at least, a month earlier, and therefore it became 
my first duty to organize them. Believing that we had 
teachers in New Hampshire who are not only fuUy^com- 
petent to give the best instruction in our institutes, but 
who also better understand the actual wants of our com- 
mon schools, having to meet and overcome the evils and 
errors of the primary schools in the higher seminaries of 
learning, I sought to obtain our instructors within our 
own state, and was successful in so doing in nearly every 
institute. The result has fully sustained my judgment in 
the matter, and with all due deference to my predecessors 
in this arduous field of labor, no institutes have been more 
successful than those which have been held during the past 
season. They have, from the first, grown in popular favor 
and profitable interest with teachers and citizens, which 
leads me to look for still greater things during the present 
year. 

It was so late in the season before I could commence the 
Fall term of the institutes, and through other hindrances 
and necessary office work, that I have been unable to hold 
them in all the counties (Belknap and Coos being the ex- 
ceptions), but hope to do so before the Fall sessions of 1870 
commence. 

It is no easy matter to arrange for an institute, the time, 
place, men and work, so that the greatest good shall be 
accomplished. 

New plans and methods of conducting the institutes 
were adopted as our experience and judgment taught us 
the need of change. These methods have met the cordial 
approval of the friends of education throughout the state, 
and have been successful in awakening new interest in the 
community and making the institutes popular. I refer to 



the lecture system, both before the institute and in the 
different towns in the county during the same week. This 
will be noted more fully in the history of the institutes. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The Fall term of schools having commenced, and no 
preparation for the Institutes having been made by my 
predecessor, I experienced much difficulty in arranging the 
work and procuring teachers for the fall term. The people 
in some parts of the state were either strongly prejudiced 
against them, or supremely indifferent towards them, 

I finally arranged to hold the Institute for the County of 
Grafton during the week commencing October 4, 1869, and 
engaged the following teachers : Profs. E. D. Sanborn, E. 
T. Quimby, John S. Woodman, and Mark Bailey, of Dart- 
mouth College ; Hiram Orcutt, of Tilden Ladies' Semi- 
nary ; and S. L. French, of Concord. 

This proved to be the week of the "great freshet," 
which, of course, prevented the attendance of teachers 
from other towns. The bridges were swept away, and the 
roads rendered impassable in every direction. The insti- 
tute was therefore postponed till November 1. In the 
mean time, circulars had been issued calling the Sullivan 
County Institute at Clar^mont, October 11, 1869. 

The first session was held Monday, P. M., under very un- 
favorable circumstances. Very few roads had been made 
passable, nevertheless quite a class of teachers was pres- 
ent to enroll their names. The first half of the week was 
80 very rainy that many who had made preparations to at- 
tend the institute were detained at their homes. As it 
was, more than half the towns in the county were repre- 
sented. 
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'fbe " day sessions *' were held in the Stevens High 
School building. I received the most cordial sympathy and 
aid from Messrs. 0. B. Way, M. D., Superintending School 
Oomtnittee, and N. Barrows, M. D., principal of Stevens 
High SchooL To these gentlemen and to the citizens of 
Claremont, who so generously furnished homes free of 
charge for all teachers coming from other towns, I feel 
under grateful obligations, and I regard the success of this 
institute in a great measure owing to their interest and 
generosity. 

Evening lectures were given in the town hall by the fol- 
lowing Professors : Charles A. Downs, John S. Woodman, 
H. Orcutt, E. H. Barlow, and myself. These lectures were 
listened to by large and deeply interested audiences. The 
following was the Board of Instruction : Profs. John S. 
Woodman, of Dartmouth College ; E, H. Barlow, Amherst 
College ; H. Orcutt, of Tilden Seminary ; Cyrus Baldwin, 
of Kimball Union Academy ; Rev. C. A. Downs, of Leba- 
non ; and S. L. French, of Concord, 

1 became convinced at this institute that the old method 
of imparting instruction was not the best, and was, in a 
large measure, impracticable ; that the " lecture system " 
Was more profitable and successful ; and from this time all 
instruction given in the institutes was by lectures. The 
teachers, being provided with books, " took notes," and thus 
secured much knowledge that must be of value to them 
in their profession. 

GRAFTON COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

The Teachers' Institute for the County of Grafton was 
held in Lebanon, commencing Monday, November 1, and 
continuing through the week. This institute had been 
postponed from October 4, on account of the condition of 
the roads at tha^t time^ and naturally suffered in conse- 
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quence. Many teachers who had arranged to attend ac- 
cording to the first announcemeat, could not do so at this 
time. 

This coimtj is very large, and so separated naturally as to 
necessitate a division into two judicial districts, as it is ex- 
tremely difficult for those living in the different sections to 
assemble at any given point, and it seems to be a necessity 
in this county that at least two institutes should be held. 

This institute constantly increased in numbers and in- 
terest, in both day and evening sessions, and it was esti- 
mated that an audience of more than ten hundred persons 
were present at the last evening session. Although a com- 
paratively small number of teachers availed themselves 
of the advantages of this institute, and only nine towns 
were represented, nevertheless we have received from 
superintending committees of several of these towns un- 
qualified testimonials of the benefit of the institute as seen 
in the improvement of their schools. We quote the lan- 
guage of one. " A marked difference was seen in those 
schools whose teachers had attended the institute. There 
was more life and spirit, and better methods of instruction 
in these schools." 

The following was the able board of instructors employed 
in this institute : 

Professors E. D. Sanborn, John S. Woodman and E. T. 
Quimby, of Dartmouth College ; E. H. Barlow, of Amherst 
College ; Hiram Orcutt, of Tilden Seminary ; Rev. C. A. 
Downs, of Lebanon ; and S. L. French, of Concord. 

CARROLL COUNTr INSTITUTE. 

The Teachers' Institute for the County of Carroll was 
held in Centre Sandwich, commencing November 8, and 
continuing through the week. No institute had been held 
in tills county since they were abolished in 1861. The 
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State Superintendent, Hon. Amos Hadley, arranged for one 
in Ossipee last year, but from the slim attendance of teach- 
ers deemed it unworthy the expense and closed its sessions 
the second day. 

The session this year was a decided success, sixty enroll- 
ing their names as members of the institute. The day and 
evening sessions were very fully attended by the citizens 
and the pupils of Beede's Academy. The academy hall was 
crowded during the day, and the churches would scarcely 
convene the numbers who gathered at the evening sessions. 
The sessions continued with increasing interest to the close, 
and it was the unanimous request of the citizens that the 
institute for the next year might be held in the same place. 

The following teachers were employed : 

Prof. John S. Woodman, Drawing ; Prof. Hiram Orcutt, 
Methods of Instruction ; Prof. Daniel A. Beede, Arithmetic ; 
Rev. C. A. Downs, Geography ; Rev. S. E. Quimby, Gram- 
mar ; Prof. S. L. French, Penmanship ; Mrs. H. M. P. Mil- 
ler, Elocution. 

CHESHIRE COUNTY. 

The Teachers' Institute for the County of Cheshire was 
held in Winchester, commencing December 13, and con- 
tinuing through the week. 

Cheshire county has long been famous for the interest it 
has manifested in its schools. Very many of the advanced 
steps which the state has taken in educational matters were 
initiated in this county. Teachers' institutes had been for- 
merly held in high esteem, and in no county, perhaps, had 
they been so successful as in this. Afterwards many warm 
friends of education became prejudiced against them. 
This prejudice was the difficulty to be overcome in this 
county. This could be done only by giving such a course 
of instruction as should commend itself to the good judg- 
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ment and favor of the people. This was successfully ac- 
eomplished, and from the first session to the close there 
was constant increase in attendance and the interest mani- 
fested, until the large and commodious town hall would 
scarcely contain the audience that assembled. 

In this county a new, and what then, and since, has 
proved to be a very excellent and popular feature was 
adopted, viz., evening lectures given simultaneously in the 
principal towns in the county. The effect was to arouse 
attention and excite an interest among the people in the 
cause of education throughout the county. We notice a 
remarkable fact in this connection — ^fifty-six lectures were 
arranged for this institute, to be delivered in five different 
towns, in six days, and by seven different men, and not an 
instance of failure occurred. 

This institute was very successful in awakening and 
arousing public attention to the need of. increased interest 
in our schools. Its effects upon the teachers and their 
schools I can state in no better manner than by introducing 
an extract from the report of a superintending committee : 

"The Teachers' Institute held at Winchester, in our 
county, last autumn, was productive of great good. . It was 
unanimously conceded to be the best institute which the 
county has seen for many years. By means of lectures in 
the towns along the line of the railroad, from the profes- 
sors and teachers of the institute, a very general and lively 
interest in the cause of common school education was 
awakened among parents, and the good results were mani- 
fest all through our winter schools. There can be no bet- 
ter way than this to reach, awaken and interest parents, 
and make them alive to the duties they owe their children, 
than the educational lecture system established by our state 
mperintendent.'* 

Fifty-nine teachers, representing twelve towns, enrolled 
^eir names as members of the institute. We are led to 
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believe that the next annual session vill be much more 

« 

largely attended. The " Lecture System " met with un- 
qualified approval from both teachers and citizens. 

HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 

The Teachers' Institute for the County of Hillsborough 
was held at Nashua, commencing Jan. 3, and continuing 
through the week. The same plan was followed in this 
institute as in Cheshire county, and evening lectures were 
delivered in Milford, Amherst, Wilton, and Manchester. 
About one hundred and fifty teachers availed themselves of 
the advantages of this institute. Superintending school 
committees speak of the benefits resulting to their schools. 

The citizens of Nashua generously offered the hospitali-> 
ties of their city to all who attended the institute from 
other towns. 

The following was the able board of instruction em- 
ployed in this institute : 

Profs. E. D. Sanborn, E. T. Quimby, John S. Woodman, 
Hiram Orcutt, Rev. C. A. Downs, J. S. Batchelder, and 
Mrs. H. M. P. Miller. The efficient board of education, 
and high school teachers, did much by their untiring aid 
to make the sessions pleasant and profitable. 

MERRIMACK COUNTT. 

The Institute for the County of Merrimack was held in 
Franklin, commencing March 21, and continuing through 
the week. I employed the same board of instructors as 
heretofore, with the addition of Prof. E. Knight, of New 
London Institute, as instructor in arithmetic. 

About one hundred and thirty teachers enrolled their 
names as members of the institute. The exercises both 
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day and evening, were listened to with unabated interest 
by large and intelligent audiences. The subjoined resolu- 
tions presented and unanimously passed by the citizens at 
the close of the institute, show better perhaps than words 
of mine can, the estimation in which the institute was held 
by them. 

BEPOET. 

The committee to whom was referred the matter of presenting 
an expression from the citizens of Franklin, concerning this 
Teachers' Institute, have been present at every session, carefully 
observed the instructions given, noticed citizens present from 
every school district in town, and submit the following report: 

Besolved, In view of the large and regular attendance of Com- 
mon School Teachers, in view of the numerous attendance of citi- 
zens of Franklin and adjoining towns, this session of the Merri- 
mack County Teachers' Institute has been an unqualified success. 

Besolvedj That the instruction furnished these teachers during 
the Institute has been of the most useful and practical character, 
and without receiving such instruction no person, in our opinion, 
is prepared or qualified to conduct the education of the expanding 
mind. ^ 

Mesolvedj That the instructions furnished our citizens by the lec- 
turers of the Institute have been appropriated and valuable, and 
have already awakened and brought forth new and enlarged ideas 
in behalf of our schools; which ideas will, we are well satisfied, 
greatly advance our educational interests. 

Besolved, That the sincere thanks of the citizens of Franklin 
are hereby presented to the several instructors and lecturers, for 
the labprs they have so satisfactorily performed. 

Besolved, We offer Mr. A. C. Hardy, State Superintendent of In- 
struction, this expression of our consideration, for accepting omr 
request to hold this session of the Institute at Franklin, and that 
we heartily approve the manner the Institute has been conducted. 

Orrin J. "Wait, 
John W. Simonds, 
Daniel Barnard, 

Cofnmittee, 
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ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 



The Institute for the County of Rockingham was held in 
Portsmouth, commencing April 25, and continuing through 
the week. Nearly the same board of instructors was em- 
ployed here as at the other institutes. Over one hundred 
teachers enrolled their names as members, representing be- 
tween twenty and thirty towns. 

The day sessions were held in the high school building, 
the evening in the Middle-street Baptist church. The eve- 
ning sessions were at first but thinly attended, owing, in a 
great measure, to a misunderstanding as to the place where 
they were to be held, it having been announced that they 
would be held in another church. The audience rapidly 
increased in number, till on the last evening, when, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Siddons, the talented elocutionist, was 
announced to give " Readings," the large and commodious 
church was filled with an appreciative audience, who fre- 
quently testified their pleasure by applause as they listened 
to Mrs. Miller, our talented elocutionist. 

Hon. A. J. Phipps, agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, spent several days with us in the institute, de- 
livered an interesting and profitable lecture on spelling, 
and at other times gave the teachers words of counsel in 
his own inimitable style, that was greatly enjoyed by the 
members of the institute. 

It has been my aim as far as possible, to employ New 
Hampshire teachers, as lecturers in the institutes. I did 
so, believing that we have teachers as well fitted for that 
|)lace as could be found elsewhere ; that they better know 
the wants of our schools, than others. This was thought 
by some to be a " hazardous experiment," but the result 
has more than justified my expectations. 

Much of the pleasure and profit of this institute must 
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be attributed to the active sympathy and aid extended to it 
by Hon. Lyman D. Spaulding, chairman, and others of the 
school committee, Hon. H. D. Walker, Messrs. Clark, 
Payson, Dame, &c. of the High School, and to very many 
other of the citizens who interested themselves in our 
work. We feel under lasting obligations to them for their 
aid. 

Working in a field once discarded, and where the very 
name ^^ Institute," aroused prejudice in many minds, and 
even friends vr.k not very sanguine, these institutes have 
won their way to receive the commendation of all ranks and 
classes who have been brought in contact with them, and 
are destined, if attended with the same success, to do more 
for the cause of education in New Hampshire than any 
other means that have been tried. 

The design of the Institute is twofold: to give such 
instruction to the teachers as would better fit them for the 
actual duties of the school-room, and also to arouse the 
people, and awaken a greater interest in the cause of edu- 
cation. The first was accomplished, not by reviewing the 
text-book and spending the time on technicalities and friv- 
oUtieSy nor in discussing the merits of the different opinions 
among authors, but by giving to the teachers the science 
and philosophy of the subjects tp be taught, and the meth- 
ods of teaching. 

Lectures of a more general character were given even- 
ings, adapted especially to interest and arouse the people. 

STRAFFORD COUNTY. 

The Institute in Strafford county commenced amid the* 
rains of " Anniversary Week" (May 23 to 28). The un- 
propitious weather, and the fact that very many of the sum- 
mer schools in the county had just commenced, forbade a 
large attendance of teachers. The institute was held in 



*s. 
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Rochester, one of the most beautiful and flourishing vil- 
lages in the county and state. 

The Superintending School Committee did all that lay in 
their power to make the sessions interesting and profitable! 
The attendance gradually increased till between seventy 
and eighty teachers enrolled their names as members of 
the institute. The evening sessions were very fully at* 
tended. Like the previous institutes, this increased daily 
in interest and numbers. . 

Evening lectures were also given in Dover, RoUinsford, 
Durham, Milton, Farmington, Alton and Strafford. 

Tiie following Board of Instruction was employed : Prof. 
E. D. Sanborn, Language; Prof. H. Orcutt, Discipline and 
Methods of Instruction ; Prof. E. Knight, Arithmetic ; 
Rev. C. A. Downs, Geography; Wm. L. Gaylord, Gram- 
mar ; Mrs. H. M. P. Miller, Elocution. 

Lectures were also given by Profs. C. E. Harrington, 
Farrar, and Rev. J. Chapman. The thanks of the officers 
and teachers of the institute are due Messrs. Farrar, Foss, 
McDuflFee, Parsons, Wallace, and many others, for their 
valuable aid during the session. 

LECTURES. 

Realizing the apathy and indifference of the people re- 
garding our educational interests, and seeking means to 
awaken an interest among them, it was suggested by some 
of the active friends of education that a system of free 
lectures be inaugurated throughout the state. In con- 
formity to which, and in compliance with the request of 
a cpmmitee appointed to consider the matter, I issued the 
following 
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CIKCULAK. 

At the close' of the Teachers' Institute recently holden in Win- 
chester, in the county of Cheshire, a meeting of tlie friends of edu- 
cation was called to devise some measures to increase the public 
interest in the common schools of New Hampshire. 

The opinion was universally expressed that no better agency 
could be adopted for that purpose than public lectures. 

The labors of the teachers of the Institute, in several of the 
largest towns in Cheshire county, were pronounced eminently use- 
ful in awakening new zeal in the cause of popular education. 

It was deemed desirable to secure similar lectures for every town 
in the state. This cannot be accomplished without liberal contri- 
butions of time and money by the friends of sound learning. 

It was, therefore, 

" Besolved: That the Superintendent of Public Instruction, in the 
state, issue a circular to tne Superintending Committee or every 
town, and other friends of our public schools, to ascertain how 
many persons will lecture (and how many times), in some town 
adjacent to their own, on some subject connected with education, 
and how much money other persons will contribute, to pay for sim- 
ilar lectures in their oWn towns, provided each lecturer does not 
receive more than five dollars ana his expenses, for a single lecture." 

There are some two hundred and twenty-seven towns in New 
Hampshire, and are there not as many active friends of education 
in the state who are able and willing to deliver at least one lecture 
each gratuitously? And is there a single town that would not be 
ready to pay for one or two more for their own benefit? By the 
above resolution and suggestions it will be readily seen that a vast 
amount of good may be accomplished by this concerted action, and 
with only small individual sacrifice. 

I have therefore sent this circular, and would earnestly solicit 
your cordial co-operation in an enterprise so useful and important. 

Please reply as soon as convenient. 

ANTHONY C. HABDY, 

Superintendent Public Instruction. 
CJoncord,- December 25, 1869. 

This circular was sent to all the professional men, su- 
perintending committees, and other friends of education 
whose address could be obtained. The movement met 
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with universal commendation and favor, and was very fully 
responded to, and between forty and fifty lecturers entered 
the field last winter, giving lectures on educational topics 
in their own and other towns. It is the intention to perfect 
the arrangement, and during the coming fall and winter to 
make a general movement throughout the state, that shall, 
at least, give one lecture to each town in the state. We 
ask the active interest of every lover of education in the 
state, in this movement. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Besides the lectures on educational topics, there have 
been held in the state, during the autumn and winter, 
many meetings of County Associations, and the State 
Teachers' Association held a meeting, pursuant to the fol- 
lowing call : 

SIXTEENTH ANNIYEBSARY 

OF THE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 

AT LEBANON, 
Wedkbsoat, Thursday and Fbidat, Koy. S4, 25 and 26, 1869. 



RECOMMENDATION OF THE STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 

Believing in the advantages of associated effort, and in the ne- 
cessity of frequent consultation and interchange of opinion among 
teachers and others actively interested in the educational prosper- 
ity of the state, as the only means of improvement and success, I 
therefore earnestly recommend the attendance not only of the 
teachers in the state, but also the school committees and all others 
who are willing to work for the cause of education.. 
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I also recommend that school committees allow a vacation of 
those schools which may he in session during the session of the 
Association. 

Bev. a. C. HABDY, 

State SupH of Public Instruction. 

" Whatever you would have appear In a Nation*8 character you mast place in its 
schools."— JZ'cM^mon. 



OEDER OF EXERCISES OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION^. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEItfBER 24. 

Afternoon Session, 

2 o'clock. Introductory Addresses. 

Prayer. Rev. CJ. A. Downs, Lebanon. 

2 : 30 o'clock. Annual address by the President of the Association. 

' 3 o'clock. American Education. 

Rev. James DeNormandie, Portsmouth. 

3 : 30 o'clock. Business meeting. 

Evening Session. 

7 o'clock. Schools as related to ITational Character. 

W. T. Savage, D. D., Franklin. 

Singing. Lebanon Glee and Chorus Society. 

7 : 45 o'clock. Duties of the State to the Public Schools. 

Wm. "Webster, Prin. Dover High School. 

Singing. Lebanon Glee and Chorus Society. 

8 : 30 o'clock. Discussion of the preceding topics. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 

Forenoon Session. 

9 o'clock. Devotional exercises conducted by 

E. E. CuMMiNGS, D. D., Lebanon. 

9 : 30 o?clock. The Superintendence of Schools. • 

' Rev. M. T. RtTNNELS, Sanbomton. 
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10 o'clock. The Teacher's Vocation. 

Bey. H. M. Stone, Laconia. 

10 : 30 o'clock. Discussion. 

Afternoon Session. 

1 : 30 o'clock. Woman as an Educator. 

Hiram Orcxttt, A. M., Prin. Tilden Ladies' Seminary. 

2 o'clock. All Honest Teaching the Direct Outgrowth of the 
Teacher's Habit of Thought and Study. 

N. Barrows, M. D., Prin. Claremont High School. 

2 : 30 o'clock. The Use, Abuse and Misuse of Text-books. 

Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Dartmouth College. 

8 o'clock. Discussions. 

Evening Session. 

7 o'clock. Specific Education. 

Bev. Silas Ketohum, Bristol. 

Piano Solo. • Addie E. Morgan, Ladies' Seminary. 

7 : 30 o'clock. Physical Culture. 

Hiram Obcutt, A. M., West Lebanon. 

Exemplified by a section of a class from Tilden Ladies' Semi- 
nary, under the direction of Miss Mary F. Orcutt. 

Discussion. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 

Forenoon Session. 

9 o'clock. Devotional exercises, conducted by 

Bev. O. H. Jasper, Lebanon. 

9 : 30 o'clock. Tlie office of Conscience in Teaching. 

Bev. QuiNCY Blakely, Campton. 

10 o'clock. School Government. 

Prof. E. Knight, New London, 

10 : 30 o'clock. Beports of committees. 

11 o'clock. Election of officers. 

11 : 30 o'clock. Special meeting of county delegates. 

Afternoon Session. 

1 : 30 o'clock. Preparation for College in Mathematics. 

Prof. E. T. QuiMBY, Dartmouth College. 
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2 o'clock. Asking questions. 

T. W. H. HussEY, Prin. Nashua High School. 

2 : 30 o'clock. Discussion. 

Evening Session, 

7 o'clock. Singing. Lebanon Glee and Chorus Society. 

7 : 15 o'clock. Yocal music. 

J. M. Perkins, Director of Glee and Chorus Society. 

7 : 45 o'clock. Singing. Lebanon Glee and Chorus Society . 

The Elements of Education. Hon. Ellery Albee, Winchester. 

special topics for discussion. 

Should the State have a Normal School f The legislative com- 
mittee, appointed at the last session to report what action is desir- 
able in regard to a Normal school, will be present. It consists of 
J. O. Adams, Esq., of Manchester ; S. B. Page, Esq., of Warren ; 
and A. J. Hoyt, Esq., of Exeter. Other prominent educators of 
the state are expected to be present and take part in the discus- 
sion. Among them are Sanborn B. Carter, Esq., of Ossipee ; J. 
G. Edgerly, Superintendent of Schools, Manchester; S. H. Brack- 
ett. Principal of High School, Keene, and J. D. Lyman, Secretary 
of State, Earmington. 

Should the State allow Towns to Abolish the present District System? 

Should Women he appointed Schx)ol Officers ? 

These and other great practical questions are now unsettled in 
Xew Hampshire. The public mind is yet to be aroused, enlight- 
ened and directed to a course of right action. One of the efficient 
agencies to this end is found in these public gatherings and free 
discussions. We call, therefore, upon all teachers, school officers 
and live friends of education, to come to this meeting and do their 
duty. 

Friends of education in Vermont are cordially invited to be 
present and participate in the exercises. 

AMOS HADLEY, President. 
S. L. FKEXCH, Secretary. 

The meeting was a very interesting and profitable one, 
and demonstrated that the teachers in New Hampshire 
are getting aroused to the demands of their profession. 
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COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Were lield in Cheshire county at Walpole. This meeting 
was well attended and its session spirited. Addresses were 
delivered by Professor H. Orcutt of Tilden Ladies' Semi- 
nary, and the State Superintendent ; also select readings 
by Professor E. H. Barlow, of Amherst College. 

Meetings were also held in Grafton county, in Ashland, 
Plymouth and Danbury. At these meetings which were 
well attended, addresses were delivered by Professor Mes- 
servey, the State Superintendent and others, which together 
with discussions of topics of practical interest to our schools, 
and model recitations by classes from schools in session, 
made the session very interesting, and we doubt not did 
much to awaken a deeper interest in the cause of education. 

The Merrimack County Association also held a meeting 
in Warner, which, on account of the heavy rain which pre- 
vailed throughout the day, was not as fully attended as it 
otherwise would have been. Much interest was manifested 
by those present. This town has just received by bequest 
of Mr. Simonds a sum of $20,000 to establish a High 
School upon certain conditions. The town has, we believe, 
accepted of the conditions, and we may hope by another 
year to report the addition of another high school to our 
educational institutions. 

Very spirited and popular educational meetings were 
held in Webster. We doubt whether there is another town 
in the state that is so thoroughly wide awake in regard to 
their schools as this. In this town the practice of holding 
school conventions and examinations has been adopted. 
I had the privilege of attending the second annual exami- 
nation in which five schools participated. The exercises 
were held in the Freewill Baptist Church which was 
crowded with citizens and school children. The exercises 
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were of the most interesting and pleasing character, and 
the examination showed a thorough training on the part 
of the teachers that it ,would be difficult to excel. This 
was the first meeting of the kind that I ever attended, and 
I confess to some prejudice against them as of doubtful 
utility. But if this meeting may be taken as a specimen, 
we most heartily wish all the towns in the state might go 
and do likewise. 

A course of lectures on educational topics was also de- 
livered in the town by Professors Quimby and Orcutt, Rev. 
William T. Savage, myself and others. Why cannot every 
town in the state have a similar course the present year ? 
It would be a great benefit to the schools. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 

Teaching is an art. Hence the need of professional 
training. Genius may furnish material, but skill and 
power are attained only through instruction received from 
experience and professional training. No class of persons 
wields such power for good or ill tq the state as those who 
discipline the mind and mould the character of its citizens. 
" Knowledge is power," either for good or evil as it may be 
employed or directed. Hence it is of the first importance 
for the state to see that those who are training minds, im- 
parting knowledge and forming character are thoroughly 
fitted for their responsible duties. It is not only for the 
prosperity of the state to provide means for such training, 
but to demand that those who may assume the responsible 
duties of instructors of children shall receive special train- 
ing for their work. 

We require special training in our teachers in law, med- 
icine and divinity. We have established colleges to train 
our young men in mechanics and agriculture — and therein 
have done well, — and are sending them out into the world 
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trained and fitted fo chain the watercourse that leaps 
down from our hillsides and make it an obedient ser- 
vant, — to lead the railway trains through our valleys, and 
over our hills, and even to the top of Mount Washing- 
ton, — to throw the light of science into every avenue of 
business, and to " make two spires of grass grow where 
only one grew before." If in doing this we have done 
well, — ^and who doubts it ? — shall we not do better when 
we provide training for those who have charge of mind in 
its incipient stages of progress, and who shall mould and 
fashion its future power and usefulness. ^^ Make the foun- 
tain pure and the stream will be pure." All admit the 
need of this professional training on the part of our teach- 
ers, but how shall it be provided for ? Three methods are 
employed. Normal Schools, Teachers Institutes' and Prac- 
tice. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

I believe every state in the union, save Ohio and New 
Hampshire, has Normal Schools. These schools are what 
their name indicates, Training schools, whose work is based 
on principle, and when properly conducted are of great 
benefit to the educational interests of a state. Such a 
school is greatly needed in New Hampshire and should be 
established by the patronage and fostering care of the 
state. Such an institution would cost for buildings, appa- 
ratus, &c., about thirty or forty thousand dollars, and after- 
wards an appropriation of about seven thousand dollars per 
annum for its running expenses. With the great burden of 
debt, state and town, the need of retrenchment rather than 
appropriation, it is to be feared that the people would not 
sustain the Legislature in appropriating that sum for such a 
purpose the present year. 

There are towns and cities that desire and would be 
actually benefited by having the Normal school located with 
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them. They doubtless would give liberally to secure its 
location in their midst. There are men, doubtless, who, 
through the blessing of God and the fostering care of the 
state, have amassed large fortunes, who may desire by giv- 
ing to this object, to build to themselves a living monument 
whose thousand tongues would speak their praises and 
whose living heart shall throb in gratitude to their memory. 
Therefore we would suggest that the state appropriate the 
sum of ten thousand dollars to found a State Normal 
school, the money to be drawn from the treasury when the 
remaining portion of an adequate sum shall be provided 
for that purpose. 

teachers' institutes. 

No better means have ever been employed in our school 
system for benefiting the mass of the teachers in our com- 
mon schools, than Teachers' Institutes. They have been 
tried and abolished in nearly every state, New Hampshire 
included. Every state has reestablished them or is about 
to do so, as an indispensable aid in normal instruction. 
The mass, at present at least, of our common school 
teachers cannot attend the normal school. The graduates 
from the normal school will be absorbed in a great meas- 
ure in our city schools arid in the larger villages, where the 
wages are higher, and although exerting a measure of in- 
fluence beyond their own particular school-room, still 
there will be hundreds, nay, thousands, of our teachers 
who will not be benefited by the normal school. How 
shall we reach them ? No means have been found so effi- 
cient as Teachers' Institutes. A short term of instruc- 
tion brought to their very doors almost — that person is to- 
tally unfit to teach who will not accept of the instruction 
thus proffered him. The benefit they have conferred upon 
our schools, the interest and zeal they have awakened among 
our teachers, demand their continuance. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The annual report of the Board of Education has here- 
tofore only presented the district schools of our state. 
And those referring to that report as the exponent of our 
educational interest were deceived, and many, both in our 
own state and in others, have been led to put a low estimate 
upon our educational facilities. To correct in a measure this 
error, and also as an act of courtesy and justice to our 
higher institutions of learning, I issued in April the 
following circular : 

STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Department of Public Instruction, 

Superintendent's Office. 

Gentlemen : — I wish to present, in my annual report, the en- 
tire educational work in the state of New Hampshire. Heretofore, 
the report has only contained the statistics of our common schools. 
I propose to add the other educational institutions, — colleges, sem- 
inaries, academies, high schools, together with the different graded 
schools that are organized under special acts of the legislature. 

I desire for this purpose a descriptive report from your school, 
giving such statistics and description as shall fairly present it to 
the people of this state, and to others who may receive the annual 
report. . 

This I believe to be not only an act of justice to our educa- 
tional interests, and appropriately included in the state report, but 
it will be of benefit to this class of schools in our state. 

Some schools with which I have been in correspondence propose 
to provide engravings of their school buildings and have them 
placed in the report. I deem this a very good suggestion, and will 
gladly insert all that may be furnished. They must be on sheets 
that are 8 1-2 by 5 1-2 inches, to correspond with the dimensions of 
the report. It will require six hundred copies, as that number of 
reports will be published. 

Let your report contain, with other information, the following 
items : 

Where and when founded ? Incorporated or unincorporated ? 
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Endowed ? What sum ? Value of school p*roperty ? !N'umber of 
alumhi ? Present officers and faculty ? Number of students ? 
School calendar ? ,Expenses per scholar ? 

If your school is a high school or graded school instituted by a 
special act, give its plan, rules, &c. 

Will you consider this matter immediately^ as I desire to have my 
report in the hands of the printer by the 10th of May. 

I design to send this circular to all the high schools in the state, 

whose address I can obtain. If any seem to be neglected in this 

arrangement, it will be for the want of just such information as I 

am seeking to obtain. 

Very truly yours, 

A. C. HARDY, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Concord, K. H., April, 1870. 

This circular was sent to every such school in the state 
whose address I could obtain. The responses will be found 
in their proper place in the appendix. There are many 
schools, we are led to believe, that are still unrepresented ; 
it is hoped that all will be reported next year. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

The school district is the outgrowth of a necessity that 
arose during the early settlement of our country. Its lim- 
its should obviously expand or contract as shall best con- 
duce to the education of the children. 

" Equal facilities for education to all " we believe to be 
the inherent right of every child in New Hampshire, and 
it is the duty of the state to see thg.t none of its children 
are robbed of their birthright. 

With a system of " graded schools " every boy and 
girl who chooses may receive a thorough high school edu- 
cation that will fit him to fill with honor any position in 
life to which he may be called. 

The abolition of the school districts, the uniting and 
grading all the schools in town, will accomplish this. But 
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in many of the towns in New Hampshire this would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and in some impracticable, and the re- 
sult of such a step would doubtless be to deprive some of 
the slight advantages they now have. Yet in many towns 
such a step would be the most beneficial that could be 
taken. Some have already asked special legislation, as wit- 
ness the Somersworth act, Claremont and Concord acts, &c. 
Therefore it seems that a general law is required, enabling 
those towns that wish, to abolish their school districts and 
grade their schools ; and I would suggest that such an 
enabling act be passed. 

SUPERINTENDING SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

The design of this department is that one practical, cul- 
tivated mind shall direct and control all the educational in- 
terests of the town, — to see that no imcompetent person is 
employed as a teacher,-r-to have the general supervision of 
the schools, and to report their condition annually to the 
town and state. It will readily be perceived that the posi- 
tion is one of great importance, and of grave responsibility, 
demanding the services of one whose head and heart are 
in the work of education. Nevertheless the office is too 
often indifferently bestowed as a reward of favoritism, and 
unworthily filled. 

It is scarcely possible that one can properly learn the du- 
ties and best use the powers placed in his hands in a short 
year of service ; nor would he feel like making needed 
changes, or inaugurating any new method or system of 
management in the schools, when he knows his term of 
office is too short to establish such changes. And though 
one person may be sufficient to do the work of visiting the 
schools in town, yet we believe that there are cases arising 
in nearly every town that require the council and help of a 
full board. This change need not add much, if anything, to 
the expense of the office. 
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Prom several towns this year, the town report was re- 
ceived only at the last moment, and only then by persistent 
dunning ; and from some towns no report is received, be- 
cause the superintending committee (one person) had left 
the state or was sick. 

The superintending committee will give tone and char- 
acter to your schools. Then put the best man into this re- 
sponsible place. 

Just previous to the annual town meeting in March last, 
I prepared and forwarded to the selectmen of each town 
the following 

CIECULAR. 

To the Selectmen of 

We would call your attention to the following; chapter 81, sec- 
tion 2, General Statutes : 

" Any town may adopt a by-law providing for the choice of any 
school committee of such number, chosen in such manner, for sucfi 
terms, with such title and such powers relating to schools, as they 
may think proper ; and that committees thus chosen shall hold of- 
fice and have power accordingly; and shall perform all duties im- 
posed by law on school committees." 

In view of the frequent change of superintending school com- 
mittees, thereby creating confusion, and breaking up all system in 
directing our schools, destroying in a great measure that interest 
which superintending school committees should take in the schools 
under their charge, as they know that they will not have time to 
carry out fully any system in the examination of teachers or in the 
conduct of schools ; 

Therefore, we believe it will greatly benefit our schools to have 
superintending school committees elected for the term of three 
years, — one retiring each year; thus continually having within the 
board the experience and knowledge of the past. By this or simi- 
lars means only, can any system of school management be adopted 
and carried out. 

Therefore, we ask you to place in your warrant for the annual 
town meeting, an article, asking the action of the town on the fol- 
lowing by-law : 
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The town shall at this meeting elect by ballot three persons to 
act as superintending school committee or the town, who shall hold 
their office as follows : The first person elected shall hold his of- 
fice for the term of three years, the second for two, and the 
third for one year, from the time of their election. 

Hereafter the town shall elect at each annual election one per- 
son to act as superintending school committee, whose term of of- 
fice shall be for three years from such election. 

If at any time there should be a vacancy in the board of super- 
intending school committee by reason of death, resignation, or 
otherwise, the town shall at its next legal meeting elect persons to 
fill such vacancies for the unexpired term or terms of office. 

If any town shall fail at any time to elect such committee, the 
selectmen shall appoint persons to hold the office, according to the 
aforesaid limitations. 

Will you lay this circular before the citizens of the town ? 

ANTHONY C. HARDY, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The adoption of such a by-law would add very mucli to 
the efficiency of our school system. The present custom, 
oftentimes appoints men who know little or nothing of our 
school law or system, and leads to much confusion and in- 
convenience. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

The question of text-books is a vexing one. Perhaps 
nothing connected with our schools excites more feeling and 
interest than this. We know that on this subject we are 
treading on volcanic ground. It is the universal and unan- 
imous sentiment and verdict of the people that something 
should be done. As our law now is, the people are at the 
mercy of the book publisher for a term of years. General 
Statutes, chapter 81, section 11, reads as follows : " Any 
text-book or series of text-books on one subject, which on 
the 10th dsiy of July, 1867, shall have been in established 
use in any school for a less time than three years, and any 
which shall be thereafter introduced by the school commit- 
tee, shall continue in use therein for the term of three years 
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from its introduction, and during that time no other text- 
book on the same subject shall be used/' 

This law was enacted to protect the towns from frequent 
change in text-books. The design was good, but the prac- 
tical working of the law is evil. To illustrate : A book 
agent presents a book for adoption. It may be a better 
book than the one in use. Admit that it is. The agent 
wishes to be generous to the town and offers very kindly to 
exchange book for book, with the pupils, taking their old 
books for his new one. This is all very nice so far, hut the 
book is now introduced j and no other for three years can take 
itsplaccj and the publisher charges just such price as 
pleases him and you cannot help yourself. A very cursory 
examination and comparison of the price of text-books 
with others will at once demonstrate, to any who may wish 
to understand this matter, the truth as it is. 

The complaint is nearly universal that text-books are too 
frequently changed, and we have read of one father who 
said to his son as he bought him a required text-book, — 
" Now run, John, or they will change it before you get to 
the school-room." 

We are led to believe, after considerable inquiry, that 
this complaint is unfounded. We are led to believe that 
the change of text-books will not average to be les^ than 
six years. Still there is a reason for this complaint, and 
it arises from a lack of uniformity throughout the state. 

A large portion of those who send pupils to the common 
schools are comparatively poor, and make the transient, 
floating population of our state. Many change their place 
of residence one or more times each year, and as their 
children attend schools in different towns or even in differ- 
ent districts in the same town, they are obliged to pro- 
cure different text-books in order to comply with the re- 
quirements of each school, and thereby incur a burden- 
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some and ueedless expense. In order to show this more 
folly. . 

The following is the list of the text-books in use in the 
district schools in New Hampshire, as reported by the town 
superintendents. The figures show the number of towns 
in which each is in use : 

READERS. 

Towns. 

Town aiid Holbrook's Series .... 102 

Hillard's Series 90 

Sargent's Series • . . . . . . 40 

National Series 12 

Willson's . 8 

Sanders's 8 



SPELLERS. 



Town's Progressive 

North American 

Worcester's 

National 

Webster*s 

Willson's 

Sanders's 

Sargent's 

Hillard's 

Smith's 

Analytical 

Vermont 

Shaw's Composition Speller 



185 

82 

25 

7 

5 

5 

5 

18 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 



GRAMMARS. 



Weld's Quackenbos's 

Brown's 

3 



66 
86. 
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Quackenbos's 

Kerls's 

Greene's 

Weld's 

Wells's 

Smith's 

Tower's 

Bullion's 

Sanborn's 

Greenleaf's 

Clark's 

Orcutt's Analysis 



ARITHMETICS 



Greenleaf's Series 

Colburn's Mental 

Eaton's 

Emerson's 

Holbrook's 

Adams's 

Robinson's 

Walton's 

French's 

Fisk's 

Appleton's 

Quackenbos's 



GEOGRAPHIES 



Guyot's 
Cornell's 

Colton and Pitch's 
Warren's 
.Mitchell's . 



Towns. 

88 
29 
25 
23 
13 
2 

29 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 



172 

87 

36 

20 

20 

19 

18 

18 

6 

1 

1 

7 






95 

80 

68 

31 

4 



35 



Smith's 
Stxtne's 



Towni. 

2 
2 



ALGEBRAS. 



Robinson's 

Davies's 

Greenleaf's 

Day's . 

Loomis's 

Smith's 

Thompson's 

Eaton's 



PHILOSOPHIES. 



Quackenbos's 

Weld's . . . 

Hooker's 

Rolf and Gillet's . 

Steele 's 

Johnson's 

Jarvis's 

Peck's 



HISTORIES. 



Quackenbos's 

Goodrich's 

Seavey's Goodrich's 

Akerman's Natural History 

Willson's 

Lossing's '. 

Hooker's 

Anderson's 

Worcester's 



65 
47 
31 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 



31 
10 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 



135 
32 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
3 
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PHYSIOLOGIES. 



Cutter's 

Quackenbos's 

Comings's 

Goodrich's 

Gage's . 

Huxley's 

Hitchcock's 

Dalton's 

Mitchell's 



Towns 

82 
7 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 



WBITINO BOOKS. 



Payson, Dunton and Scribner's 

Potter and Hammond's 

Spencerian 

Harper's 

Taggard and Thompson's 

O'Donnell's 

Scribner's 



87 
16 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 



BOOK-KEEPING. 



Mayhew's 

Payson and Dmiton's 

Bryant and Stratton's 

Spiller's 

Payson and Hanaford's 




ASTBONOMIES. 



Olmstead's 
Smith's 
Steele's 
Brockerby's 



47 
5 
3 
1 
2 



2 

7 
2 
1 
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These figures tell their own story. A child brought into 
New Hampshire from another state, in order to be pre- 
pared for any school, would have to be provided with a 
snug little library of text-books, numbering a little over 
two hundred volumes ; or, to class them, there would be 
some forty-five volumes of Readers, fourteen Spellers, 
twenty or twenty-five Arithmetics, fifteen Grammars, 
twenty or twenty-five Geographies, nine Histories, seven 
Physiologies, nine Algebras, nine Philosophies, four As- 
tronomies, twenty-five to thirty Writing-books, five sets of 
Book-keeping ; and if he had any other odd copies of text- 
books he might bring them along, as he could doubtless 
find a place to use them. 

Bridgewater returns the following : Arithmetics — Robin- 
son's, Holbrook's, Emerson's, Eaton's, Greenleaf s, Pisk's, 
Walton's, Colburn's. 

Canterbury returns as follows : Arithmetics — Greenleaf 's, 
Robinson's, Colburn's, Emerson's, Eaton's, French's, Wal- 
ton's. Grammars — Weld's Quackenbos's, Kerls's, Quack- 
enbos's. Tower's, Greene's. 

What a dry field for a book agent, unless he has Geog- 
raphies ! 

The number of pupils attending school in the state is 
about 53,000. Calling the number of school books used by 
each pupil five, the number in use would be about 265,000 
volumes, at an annual outlay of about $200,000. It is be- 
lieved that nearly one-half of that sum might be saved by 
establishing uniformity and purchasing the books directly 
from the publisher. The people throughout the state de- 
mand that action shall be taken on this subject. 
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DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 

One of the radical evils in our public schools is lack of 
discipline, and wherever we find this defect, we do not ex- 
pect to find a good school. 

The school that is not well governed cannot be well 
taught, and if it could be, good teaching would not com- 
pensate for bad government. 

Discipline includes both management and government, 
and when it is maintained with skill and energy, the school 
becomes thoroughly organized and classified, with all its 
functions in a healthy and active condition. All school ex- 
ercises are arranged for the convenience both of the pupil 
and the teacher. A deep interest is awakened in the school 
and its duties, and earnest 'study is secured. Individual 
inclination and convenience are cheerfully yielded for the 
public good, and the whole educational process moves on in 
harmony, and the happiest results are realized. 

Such discipline is cool, firm, just and benevolent, and is 
varied in its adaptations to suit the necessities of the 
school. 

The most perfect government requires the least external 
force, but the right and duty to use this force when needed 
is the teacher's greatest security against the necessity of 
using it. 

We assert, therefore, that judicious corporal punishment 
is an essential element in every practical system of disci- 
pline. The following extract from the report of the Com- 
missioner of Public Instruction in the State of Rhode 
Island, for 1869, expresses completely our views on this 
point : 

" Shall corporal punishment be used in our schools ? 
This question may be dissolved into this other : Shall or 
shall uoty school, like parental government, ^like civil gov- 
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eminent, if you please,) be made capable of enforcing its 
mandates ? Shall it be a government^ or only a council ? 
Shall it govern^ or only advise ? In short, does the word 
mean what it does mean, or something else ? Is man's 
idea of government reason, or insanity? The truth is, 
government pre-supposes the fact that there are those in the 
body politic who will not be guided by reason ; who will 
not heed mere good counsel : they must be restrained by 
authority ; they must feel the pressure of power. All ex- 
perience teaches that the fact thus pre-supposed is real, 
fixed, universal. Now government, as a practical utility, 
is bound to build on fact rather than on theory. Facts say 
government must have power — must be capacitated to en- 
force its mandates by physical sanctions. Before theory 
can claim thatany government— civil, scholastic, parental — 
shall surrender its rights to use physical sanctions, it must 
prove beyond question that, in the given body politic, there 
are none, and will be none, who will refuse to be guided by 
reason or good counsel. Really, however, both the moral 
sense and common sense of the community are right, on 
this point." 

And while the last sentence of our extract is equally true, 
as a fact, yet there are some exceptions. Theory overrides 
facts and experience, sometimes, and a little time is neces- 
sary to establish the truth. 

As in Cambridge, Mass., a law prohibiting corporal pun- 
ishment in the public schools had been passed by the school 
board, and the experiment thoroughly tried in that city. 
The work was in the hands of an excellent corps of teach- 
ers. The outside influences in its favor were weighty and 
persistent, but the trial to dispense with the use of the rod 
has signally failed. Says a teacher in regard to this ex- 
periment : " All the milder means of discipline, which or- 
dinarily accomplish most of the work, seem to have lost 
their force when there was no fear of bodily pain. Insults 
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to teachers were common, there being no fear of whipping 
for the same. Expulsion from school was just what many 
boys wanted, preferring street education to that of the 
school-room.'' 

The law allowing judicious corporal punishment has re- 
cently been restored, in compliance with the earnest solici- 
tations of parents. 

Hear what teachers say on the subject. One teacher 
writes in the Cambridge school report : " The parents, as 
far as I am acquainted, prefer a return to a reasonable and 
mild form of corporal punishment." Another says : " Pa- 
rents have all expressed themselves as preferring corporal 
punishment to suspension, or the sending home of notes." 
And again : ^^ Quite a large number, also, say that they 
have been requested by parents to punish their children in- 
stead of suspending or sending them home." All these 
were in favor of moral suasion alone, in the beginning. 
Here is experience against theory^ and this experiment settles 
a great question in school discipline. 

We find, also, great deficiency in many of our public 
schools in the methods of instruction adopted. Indeed, in 
a majority of cases in the rural districts, no system at all 
is used, and but little good instruction is given. 

But we have no right to expect efficient teachers until we 
furnish them the means for professional training. '^ Teach- 
ing is an art, and the teacher an artist," and the art must 
be learned and the artist become skillful before good work 
can be done. 

To meet this evil, I have made " School Discipline and 
Methods of Instruction " a specific department in all the 
Institutes, under the direction of Prof. Orcutt, of Tildea 
Seminary, and believe that much has been accomplished in 
this direction. But this object cannot be fully accom- 
plished until the Institute and Normal School shall reach 
and instruct all our teachers. And it should be made the 
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condition of approval for the position of instructor in any 
of our public schools, that the candidate has received pro- 
fessional training. 

Another subject of great importance to the success of our 
schools is the poor condition of many of our district school- 
houses, and especially in reference to 

VENTILATION. 

No fact is more evident, even to*^ common observation, 
than that pure air is indispensable to health, and yet there 
are but few school-houses in New Hampshire in which pure 
air can be breathed for three hours during a winter's day. 

We may give our children the hard fare at home which 
were the common rations of other days ; we m^y provide 
for them the hard benches and uncomfortable arrange- 
ments of old fashioned school-houses, if we will give them 
also the fresh air there provided by loose windows and spa- 
cious open fireplaces. But we cannot, without guilt, shut 
them up for six hours each day in a small, tight room 
warmed by a box-stove. Such an atmosphere poisons the 
blood, drains the vitality, and lays the foundation of a hun- 
dred forms of sickness and sufiering. Without pure air 
the circulation of the blood, instead of a current of life, 
becomes a current of death, diflFusing itself through a 
million of channels into every part of the system. Would 
parents buy a solution of arsenic at the druggist's, and in- 
ject it into, the veins of their children ? This would prove 
no more fatal than to inhale the poison of bad air which 
they are compelled to breathe in most of our school-houses, 
day after day and week after week. The only diflFerence 
is, one is rapid and the other a slow process of poisoning. 

When the school-room is first opened, the air is compar- 
atively pure, but in a short, time the fifty pairs of lungs 
have consumed nearly all the oxygen, and the vicious com- 
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pound that remains, stupefies the intellect, and by slow de- 
grees saps the very life-blood. This is not all theory, but 
the simple truth, and it is of fearful import to our children. 
My object is simply to call attention to this important 
matter. 

Another evil needs a passing notice, viz., the, too fre- 
quent 

CHANGING OP TEACHERS. 

The quicker a poor teacher is changed, the better, but a 
good teacher should be* retained as long as possible in the 
same district. The habit of changing teachers in many of 
our public schools twice or three times during the year is 
ruinous to the welfare of the school, for obvious reasons. 
The permanent, successful teacher re-opens her school after 
a vacation. She is cordially greeted as a friend and bene- 
factor, by loving and confiding pupils. She knows every 
class and every scholar. On the first day the school is 
completely organized and in good working order. All en- 
ter upon their duties with interest and zeal, and the expe- 
rience of previous terms in the same position enables the 
teacher to adapt her instruction to the character and stand- 
ing of her pupils, and the best results are realized. 

But let the same teacher enter the school for one term 
only ; what can she know of the character and peculiarities 
of her pupils ? What motive can she have to adopt and 
attempt to carry out a systematic course of instruction, 
when she knows that her successor will introduce an en- 
tirely diSerent course ? What can awaken interest in her 
pupils or enthusiasm in her work, when she knows that it 
may be undone as soon as she leaves it ? And what can 
the pupils do under these circumstances, to advantage, 
when nearly all their time is spent in experimenting with 
new means and methods of instruction? 
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. Suppose we apply this principle to business matters. 
What would be the result of a quarterly exchange of book- 
keepers in our mercantile houses, or of agents and over- 
seers in our factories, qr financiers in our banks, or masters 
for our merchantmen, or commanders for our iron-clads, 
or engineers for our railroad trains ? Business men make 
no such blunders. And yet the change here indicated 
would be no more disastrous than these frequent changes 
of our teachers. We need first, efficiency^ and then perma- 
nency. Failing to abide this principle, at least fifty per. 
cent, of all the real profit to their schools has been lost to 
many districts during the past year. 
In many of our large towns we have excellent 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

But the great advantage of this class of schools is not ap- 
preciated by the mass of our citizens. To establish such a 
school has cost much effort in almost every town which has 
adopted this system, and in some instances, violent opposi- 
tion has been met by the friends of progress. The town 
of Claremont had a desperate struggle, even with the aid * 
of its benevolent founder, to establish the " Slovens High 
School," and Warner came near losing a donation of twenty 
thousand dollars, which was offered on the condition that 
the town would erect a central school building, at the ex- 
pense of six thousand dollars. The good citizens feared 
heavy and unequal taxation as the result of this measure, 
but they mistook their real interest. 

The advantages of the graded system cannot be over- 
estimated. It is an advantage of a division and concentra- 
tion of labor, which is adopted in all departments of indus- 
try. This idea is illustrated by the process of making 
pins. Ten men, each working upon a single department, 
will complete forty-eight thousand pins per day, while the 
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same men each performing all the parts of the work, could 
not finish more than two hundred pins per day. 

So in teaching. Three unclassified schools require three 
times the amouiit of instruction as the same would require 
if properly classified, as there must be a repetition of classes 
in the several schools. With the academic, intermediate 
and primary schools, arranged in their order, the appropri- 
ate studies for each are confined to one department, and 
the teacher, who should be chosen with reference to his 
peculiar fitness for the position, is enabled to devote all 
his time and energies to the few classes assigned him. In 
the graded school alone can there be a proper classification 
and full time allowed the several recitations ; in that school 
alone can our children and youth be properly educated. 

Should an " enabling act " secure to the towns the right 
to abolish the districts, many more would adopt the graded 
system, and establish one central school of high order, 
which would have all the advantages of the academy with- 
out its defects. The intermediate and primary schools 
would naturally take their places and successfully accom- 
plish their appropriate work. 

It will be a happy day for New Hampshire when this sys- 
tem of schools shall be everywhere established, and under 
the direction of a select and highly cultivated class of pro- 
fessional teachers. 

Another great need of our public .schools in the rural 
districts is 

SCHOOL APPARATUS AND LIBRARY. 

These are the tools the teacher works with. And should 
he not have them, and those of the very best kind ? Would 
the mechanic or farmer employ men to build a house and 
cultivate the soil, and furnish them with no tools, or those 
of an inferior quality ? By no means ; and yet, how many 
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of our teachers, compared with the whole number, are pro- 
vided with suitable apparatus. How many charts, and 
outline maps and globes and dictionaries, are found in our 
district school-houses ? How manj suitable blackboards 
hang upon or constitute the walls ? How many school- 
houses are furnished with clocks and thermometers ? And 
yet all these things are indispensable to the successful 
management and instruction of a school, just as necessary 
as the toolff for the mechanic or farmer. 

And a school library should be provided in every district. 
It should contain, first of kll, Webster*s or Worcester's 
unabridged dictionary, and many other books of reference. 
These, with the ordinary text-books, are all that are needed 
by the pupils, in term time. But this district library should 
also contain many carefully selected books for general read- 
ing, not so much for the pupils, as for the parents and cit- 
izens, that they may become intelligent, and better fitted 
for the duties and responsibilities of life. 



PACTS BROUGHT OUT BY THE STATISTICS. 

The number of school districts shows a slow decrease in 
the right direction. One of the great evils in our schools 
is the excessive number of districts, thereby creating many 
very small schools, with very little money, which makes it 
necessary to employ cheap (?) teachers, and hold short 
terms of school. Towns would consult their interest by 
consolidating their school districts. The entire abolition 
of school districts, and the grading of schools throughout 
the town, when such a step can be taken without too much 
inconvenience on account of distance, is doubtless the true 
system. In some towns this system could not be applied 
without producing serious inconvenienoe and injury, but 
nearly every town can and should consolidate, by reducing 
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the number of districts nearly one half. Probably one half 
the schools in the state will not average twelve pupils, as, 
including the city and village schools, the average is but 
about eighteen. 

The statistics also show quite a decrease in the number 
of scholars attending school during the past year. We can 
account for this in only one way, — a gradual decrease of 
children in the state. This fact is an argument in favor of 
the reduction of school districts. 

The " average attendance " shows that only about two- 
thirds of the pupils are present throughout the term. 
This is a great evil, and indicates that something is wrong 
somewhere. Parents have no right to defraud their chil- 
dren of their proper advantages for an education, and if the 
blame is in the pupil, then they should compel their attend- 
ance as a matter of self-protection. The education of the 
masses is the surest safeguard of our liberties. 

There has been a decrease of 310 " diflFerent persons " em- 
ployed as teachers. This is a cheering indication, and it 
is " a consummation devoutly hoped for " that the time 
will come when the number of teachers employed and the 
number of schools shall be the same. Changing teachers^ 
save for good and suflficient reason, is usually a positive 
loss to the school. There has been a slight advance in 
wages. When we pay more we shall require mor^, and our 
schools will consequently he worth more. It is simply a 
question whether an investment in brains " pays." • 

There has also been a slight decrease of " teachers 
teaching for the first time," and also an increase of the 
number " teaching two or more terms in the same school." 
These are also cheering indications of a tendency in the 
right direction. If you have good teachers, keep them as 
long as you can. If one is fitted and well adapted to 
teach, let him make teaching a profession. Why not ? 

We find, as we might justly expect, a very perceptible 
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increase of teachers who have attended Teachers' Institutes. 
With the opportunities the state now provides, it is criminal 
on the part of teachers to neglect the advantages of insti- 
tute instruction. Superintending committees should do all 
in their power to encourage lihe attendance of teachers at 
the institute, and it is hoped the time will soon come when 
every person who designs to teach in our common schools 
will feel obliged to receive this normal instruction. 

There has been a very perceptible decrease in the 
" amount of money expended for schools," and also in the 
" length of schools in weeks," which arises in a great 
measure, doubtless, from the fact that this is the year when 
the " dog tax " is not available. What a pity that we 
should not have more dogs, or be able to tax them higher, 
so that we might be able to edu(5ate our children better ! 

We are glad to record a large increase in the value of 
"school-houses and lots," and a corresponding decrease of 
houses unfit for their purpose. It is hoped from the ques- 
tions in the new registers, to obtain hereafter more accu- 
rate returns in this respect. 

The " amount expended on each scholar " the last year 
was only $4.87. This sum is altogether too small. It 
should be double what it now is, in justice to the children, 
who are so soon to become the men and women of our 
state. No interest demands so imperatively the generous 
nurture of the state as the education of its future citizens. 
It is a trite but truthful saying that 

"/Tis education fonns the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." 

The present generation is surely shaping the destiny of 
the next, and so on, to the end. And what better invest- 
ment can the state make of its means than in educating 
the rising generation ? 
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On reviewing the field of labor daring the past year, I 
am led to believe that our work has not been entirely in 
vain. And in view of the words of encouragement I have 
received, and the results already accomplished, I hope for 
greater success in the future. 

I am conscious of having endeavored faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of my office, and shall spare neither pains 
or labor tiie coming year to advance the cause of Public In- 
struction. 

ANTHONY 0. HAEDT, 

Superintendent of Pvhlie Instruction. 
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APPENDIX. 
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HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 



f 



ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 

Robinson Female Seminary. 
Chester Normal Institute. 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

STRAFFORD COUNTY. 

Great Falls. 

GRAFTON COUNTY. 

Dartmouth College. (Engraving.) 

Chandler Scientific Department. 

Agricultural College. (Engraving.) 

Littleton Graded School. 

Bristol High School. 

Tilden Ladies* Seminary. (Engraving.) 

SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

Kimball Union Academy. (Engraving.) 
Stevens High School. 

CARROLL COUNTY. 

Wolfeborough and Tuftonborough Academy. 
Beede Normal Institute. 
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MERRIMACK COUNTY. 

Pembroke Academy. 
New London Institute. 
Contoocook Academy. 

. HILLSBOROUGH CTOUNTY. 

Appleton Academy, New Ipswich. 
Appleton Academy, Mont Vernon. 
Milford High School. 
Manchester High School. 

BELKNAP COUNTY. 

N. H. College and Female Seminary. 

CHESHIRE COUNTY. 

Keene High School. 
Walpole High School. 



HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 



THE ROBINSON FEMALE SEMINARY, AT EXETER, 

Was founded and endowed by the bequest of the late Wil- 
liam Robinson, of Augusta, Georgia, a native of Exeter. 
The original bequest, with its accumulations, amounts at 
the present time to a little more than three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, nearly one hundred thousand of which has 
^ been expended upon buildings, furniture, and the general 
equipments of the institution. Mr. Robinson, in his will, 
requires " that the income of said property, and no more, 
be appropriated forever, to the support of suitable and 
proper teachers for the only and sole instruction of females ; 
and I most respectfully suggest that in admitting appli- 
cants, all other things being equal, always to give the pre- 
ference to the poor and the orphan 

" If the inhabitants of the town of Exeter act in accord- 
ance with my suggestion, they will, in a few years, have a 
flourishing female seminary. In my poor opinion there is 
altogether too much partaking of the fancy in the educa- 
tion that females obtain, and I would most respectfully sug- 
gest such a course of instruction as will tend to make 
female scholars equal to all the practical duties of life ; 
with such a course of education as will enable them to 
compete, and successfully too, with their brothers through- 
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out the world, when they have to take their part in the 
actual of life/' 
The seminary was formally opened on Sept. 22, 1869. 

TRUSTEES. 

Hon. Amos Tuck, President^ Abner Merrill, Esq., Joshua 
Getchell, Esq., Hon. Charles H. Bell, Rev. Noah Hooper, 
Wm. P. Moulton, Esq., Secretary^ Woodbridge Odlin, Esq., 
Treasurer^ Charles Burley. 

FACULTY. 

Eben S. Stearns, Prineipalj John W. Chickering, jr., 
Lucy Bell, Mary S. Bartlett, Sarah C. Bailey, Mary L. 
James, Sarah J. Perkins, Elizabeth C. Bridge, Mary W. 
Mathewson, Mary M. Bartlett. 

Number of students, 275. Tuition, 880 per annum. Lan- 
guages, $5 per term, extra. To bona fide residents of the 
town of Exeter, tuition is free, and books and stationery 
are furnished. 

The Seminary comprises a Preparatory Department, cor- 
responding nearly in range of study with the most ad- 
vanced grammar schools ; an Academic, corresponding to 
the high schools and academics, and a CoUogiatc, repre- 
senting the still higher institutions. The Course of Study 
includes the essentials of a complete English education, 
together with the languages, vocal music, drawing, etc. 

Special attention is paid to those studies and exercises 
on which greatly depend both the comforts of domestic 
and social life and an appropriate influence in the com- 
munity. 
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CHESTER NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

Chester Academy, now known as Chester Normal Insti- 
tute, was incorporated in 1853. The present board of Trus- 
tees are John W. Noyes, Esq., S. F. Learnard, Esq., Wil- 
liam Greenough, John West, Hon. Thomas J. Melvin, Sec- 
retary. 

Teachers — Miss Elizabeth B. Coolidge, Principal ; Miss 
Mary Coolidge, Assistant. 

Number of pupils, 70. 

The calendar for school year for 1870-71 : There will 
be three terms of eleven weeks each. Fall term to com- 
mence on Monday, August 29. Winter term to commence 
on Monday, November 21 . Spring term to commence on 
Monday, February 20. 

The school is entirely dependent upon tuition for sup- 
port, therefore its success is more the result of the ability 
of the principal, than in funded institutions. It owes its ex- 
istence in part, if not chiefly, to the energy and remark- 
able natural qualifications to teach of its first principal, 
Mr. S. M. Moore. 

This institution has sent out many competent teachers 
into the common schools, and is now fitting a class of 
young ladies for that purpose. The school is sadly in want 
of apparatus of all kinds, and it is to be hoped that if the 
town does not attend to its wants, that individuals will do 
so. The regular course of study, which is followed or not 
at the option of the pupil, is as follows : 

First Year. Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History 
of the United States, Geology, Physiology. 

Second Year. Algebra, Analysis of Grammar, Physiol- 
ogy, Natural Philosophy, Punctuation, Rhetoric, Physical 
Geography. 
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Third Year. Geometry, Rhetoric, General History, 
English Literature, Mental Philosophy, Civil Government, 
Latin Reader. 



PHILLIPS ACADEMY, EXETER. 

This school is situated in the beautiful town of Exeter, 
New Hampshire, on the line of .the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, about fifty miles from Boston. 

John Phillips, LL. D., moved by the noble impulse of 
promoting piety, virtue, and useful literature, conceived 
and executed the plan of founding and liberally endowing 
a seminary of learning in his adopted town. The property 
for this purpose was given by legal conveyances dated re- 
spectively January 9, 1782 ; March 20, 1787 ; November 
25, 1789 ; and by a will approved and allowed April 
28, 1795. It is difficult to estimate the exact amount 
thus conveyed for the uses of the academy, but it could 
not have been less than sixty thousand dollars. The act 
of incorporation, drawn by Dr. Phillips, declared the pur- 
pose of the schoor to be " to promote piety and virtue, and 
for the education of youth in the English, Latin and Greek 
languages ; in writing, music, the art of speaking, practical 
geometry, logic and geography." Tlie constitution of the 
academy (also drawn by Dr. Phillips) declares its purpose 
to be the education of youth in the above enumerated 
studies, and more especially to teach them " the great end 
and real business of living." 

The founder was the grandson of Rev. George Phillips, 
who came over to Salem, Mass., in 1630, and the son of 
Rev. Samuel Phillips, who for sixty years was pastor of 
the Old South Church in Andover, Mass. He was bom in 
Andover, December 27, 1719, was graduated at Harvard 
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College with distinction in 1735. He engaged in school- 
keeping, and studied for the ministry. He came to Exeter 
about 1740, and while employed in teaching, occasionally 
exercised his gifts as a preacher. His natural diffidence 
led him to decline an invitation to become pastor of the 
parish of Exeter, and was the cause of his engaging in 
mercantile pursuits. By strict economy and devotion to 
business, he amassed a large fortune, and being without 
immediate descendants, he gave the whole of it to the 
cause of education in New England. Besides his munifi- 
cent endowment of Exeter Academy, he bestowed his 
bounties with open hand on Dartmouth and Princeton Col- 
leges, and gave to Phillips Academy, in Andover, thirty- 
one thousand dollars, and one third of his estate at the 
time of his death. 

Dr. Phillips did not simply furnish the means and leave 
it to others to establish his school, but he established it 
himself, and was the watchful guardian of its infancy. He 
was president of the board of trustees for fourteen years, 
and was present at every meeting. He performed in great 
part the duties of treasurer, and was the author of all the 
wise and benevolent regulations for its government. To 
his wisdom and public spirit is due the fact that the acad- 
emy is not merely a local institution, but that '^ it is equally 
open to youth of requisite qualifications from every quarter.** 

Dr. Phillips died April 21, 1795, at the age of seventy- 
five years and four months. Rev. Benjamin Thurston, by 
invitation of the trustees, pronounced a eulogy on the de- 
ceased at the next annual meeting. His portrait, taken by 
Smart, was fixed in the library, and a marble monument 
was placed over his remains. 

Though the academy was incorporated April 3, 1781, it 
did not open until May 1, 1783. The academy was then 
formally dedicated, and William Woodbridge, A. B., nomi- 
nated " Preceptor," by the founder, was inducted into office. 
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The exercises of the day were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Rogers. Then followed an oration on " The advan- 
tage of learning and its happy tendency to promote piety 
and virtue," by Rev. David McClure, D. D. Rev. Benjam- 
in Thurston then performed the inaugural service and gave 
a charge to the preceptor, to which Mr. Woodbridge re- 
sponded in an address. The exercises closed with prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Mansfield, and the singing of an anthem. 
Mr. Woodbridge retained his position at a salary of .£100 
per annum, until the middle of October, 1788, when, by 
reason of ill health, he was compelled to resign. The trus- 
tees accepted his resignation with expressions of gratitude 
for his " unwearied exertions " in behalf of the academy, 
with the hope that his " future labors might be crowned 
with distinguished usefulness." 

Benjamin Abbot, LL.D., was elected to the place va- 
cated by Mr. Woodbridge. He was born in Andover, 
Mass., September 17, 1762, and fitted for college under 
Professor Eliphalet Pearson and the Hon. Jeremiah Smith. 
He was graduated from Harvard College with the Salutato- 
ry Oration, in 1788, and in the same year, at the age of 
twenty-six, accepted the responsible trust to which he had 
been called. He remained at the head of the school half a 
century, until August 23, 1838. After his resignation, he 
continued to reside in Exeter, venerated and loved by all 
who knew him, until his death, which occurred October 
25,1849. 

Prom this brief statement it will be seen that Dr. Abbot 
was wholly identified with the history of the academy. 
Next to his home and family, it became the center of his 
efforts, his hopes, his solicitudes, his aspirations. He con- 
secrated to it his talents, his strength, his life. His extra- 
ordinary gifts as a teacher, and the singular force of his 
personal qualities, soon raised the school from its weakness 
to a position of commanding influence. His imputation 
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attracted so many students, that within fire years after he 
entered upon the duties of his oflSce it became necessary to 
erect a more suitable school building for their accommoda- 
tion, and to limit their number. The number was fixed at 
ten foundation and sixty non-foundation scholars, and at 
no time afterwards, during Dr. Abbot's connection with the 
institution, could a young man get admitted without having 
his name for some time on the list of applicants ; at no 
time was the number less than seventy. This in itself is 
sufficient evidence of Dr. Abbot's peculiar abilities, but still 
greater evidence is found in the life-long veneration and 
esteem of his pupils. The instructor whom such pupils as 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, John G. Palfrey, Jared 
Sparks, Leverett Saltonstall, Lewis Cass, George Bancroft, 
Joseph G. Coggswell, John A. Dix, Joseph S. Buckminster, 
Jonathan Chapman, and Nathaniel A. Haven, jr., ever es- 
teemed and honored, mus.t have been a man of more than 
ordinary worth. 

At the time of his resignation, the sons of Exeter re- 
turned from far and near to offer him their tribute of affec- 
tionate regard. Daniel Webster was president of the day, 
and addresses were made by many of the distinugished 
graduates. A sufficient sum of money was subscribed to 
establish in Harvard College the "Abbot Scholarship," 
for deserving young men from Exeter. Dr. Abbot's por- 
trait has been procured by the alumni, and was placed 
beside the portrait of the founder of the school. An ele- 
gant silver pitcher was presented to him as a memento 
for his family of the high value they placed upon his ser- 
vices. 

The list of gentlemen who were associated with Dr. Ab- 
bot as instructors in the academy, and who afterwards be- 
came distinguished, is a very remarkable one. Among the 
number may be mentioned Dr. Daniel Dana, Dr. Abiel Ab- 
bot, Judge Thatcher, Judge Emerj, Rev. Joseph S. Buck- 
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minster, Judge Ware, Nathan Hale, Alexander H. Everett, 
Nathaniel A. Haven, jr.. Dr. Nathan Lord, Rev. Hosea 
Hildreth, Dr. Henry Ware, jr.. Dr. James Walker, Rev. 
W. B. 0. Peabody, Dr. Gideon L. Soule, and Prof. Francis 
Bowen. 

Gideon L. Soule, LL.D., who had already been an in- 
structor in the academy for seventeen years, was chosen 
principal in 1888, to succeed Dr. Abbot. He still occupies 
that position with distinguisd credit to himself and useful- 
ness to others. Under his administration the school has 
greatly prospered, and the number of students now is ' 
double the limit fixed in Dr. Abbot's time. The number 
of graduates from the academy who have entered college 
for the last ten years has averaged more than thirty annu- 
ally. The present principal, assisted by the gifted Joseph 
G. Hoyt, LL.D., who for seventeen years filled the chair of 
mathematics at Exeter to the more than satisfaction of his 
friends, and who has recently been cut off by death from 
an extensive field of usefulness as Chancellor of the Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, has introduced a complete 
classification into the school. The regular classes are the 
Junior, Middle, Senior, and the Advanced. The first three 
are engaged in the work preparatory to college, and the 
last in the work of the Freshmen year, with a view to en- 
ter college as Sophomores. Students are admitted at the be- 
ginning of the fall term, and at no other time unless qual- 
ified to enter some class already formed. The plan has 
been adopted of letting the students make the necessary 
preparation for their recitations at their rooms, so that they 
are in the school rooms only during the religious exercises 
and the hours of recitation — about three hours a day. 
This has proved a most admirable arrangement. The cus- 
tom of marking every recitation on a fixed scale, and of 
making known to his parents at the close of every term 
the standing and deportment of every student, has been 
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found a sufficient stimulus for maintaining the standard of 
scholarship ; and Exeter can claim as one of its peculiar 
advantages, that it furnishes to young men, under more 
careful guidance and control than can possibly be exer- 
cised in college, a three years' experience which specially 
fits them for college life. 

The whole arrangement of the school is very similar to 
that of a well-ordered college. The instructors constitute 
a faculty, and are responsible for the discipline and train- 
ing of the scholars. They exercise just such a govern- 
ment over their pupils as kind and judicious parents exer- 
cise over their sons. No acts which are not wrong in 
themselves are made offencies by artificial regulations. 
The young men soon discover that they are fully trusted, 
and that no secret monitors are acting as spies on their 
conduct. The result is that teachers and students are alike 
interested in maintaining good order. A spirit of antago- 
nism between them would be a strange anomaly in the his- 
tory .of the school. The few necessary rules, which re- 
quire punctual attendance, thoroughly prepared lessons, 
quiet in study hours, the shunning of vice and idleness, 
are so clearly seen to be necessary, and the, public senti- 
ment of the school is so strong in support of them, that 
any young man who violates these rules finds that he is in 
a very uncomfortable position among the students them- 
selves, and also finds that the Faculty are prompt to re- 
move any real offender. A very important regulation is, 
that no student who is found at the end of the term to 
have failed, from neglect or incapacity, to reach the estab- 
lished standard of scholarship, is permitted to return to his 
class. 

As to instruction, it has ever been the custom at Exeter 
not to encumber the minds of the boys with the intermina- 
ble minutiae of the Latin and Greek grammars. While 

they are committing the forms to memory they begin con- 

6 
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struing, and as fast as they comprehend a principle or the 
usage of the Latin or Greek language, they are required to 
express that principle in the form of words used in the 
grammar ; — that is, they commit the general rules to mem- 
ory after they understand what these rules mean. In this 
way they rapidly acquire a competent knowledge of the 
construction of the languages, and the powe^ to translate 
them into clear, simple, and precise English. Students at 
Exeter (none of them are under fourteen years of age) 
occupy three years in fitting for college, and in this time 
read, without being over-tasked, the Latin Reader, six 
books of Caesar, ten orations of Cicero, and the whole of 
Virgil ; the seren books of the Anabasis, and three books 
of the Iliad ; and are thoroughly taught in arithmetic, in 
algebra, except the general theory of equations, and in 
plane geometry. They also find time to acquire a good 
style of penmanship, under a special teacher paid by the 
academy. I must add here that the academy does not fit 
for any one college in particular, and that it is not iu any 
sense of a sectarian character. Students go to such 
churches as their parents designate, are received on the 
foundation without regard to denominational bias, and re- 
ceive, at the end of the course, letters for any college they 
prefer. 

The trustees, seven in number, including the principal, . 
a trustee ex officio^ a majority of whom must be " laymen 
and respectable freeholders " and non-residents of Exeter, 
have the sole management of the property and expendi- 
tures of the school. They have the appointment of the in- 
structors, and can remove any of them for misconduct or 
incapacity. They admit applicants on the foundation, and 
license boarding-houses. They are required to fill any va- 
cancy in their own number by ballot in " perpetual succes- 
sion forever." The trustees have always pursued a liberal 
•policy towards young men in indigent circumstances. 
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They never exact tuition of any students who are not amply 
able to pay. With the express design of enabling students 
of linoiited means to fit for college without becoming in- 
volved in debt, they erected in 1866, Abbot Hall, a fine 
brick building which contains twenty-six studies with bed 
alcoves attached, and which accommodates fifty students. 
Good board is provided at Abbot Hall, at actual cost, which 
in this time of high prices, does not exceed three dol. 
lars per week. All who need such consideration receive 
rooms free of rent, and a small sum of money towards 
paying the superintendent. The foundation scholars re- 
ceive besides about $63 each per annum. 

The fiinds of the academy, exclusive of real estate, may 
be stated at $100,000, and with this sum a vast amount of 
good is accomplished. More funds, however, are urgently 
needed. Another boarding-house ought to be built, more 
recitation rooms provided, more teachers employed, and an 
English department added. The want of a suitable recita- 
tion room has prevented the formation of a kind of pre- 
paratory class, to receive applicants who are not prepared 
to enter one of the regular classes. Prom twenty to thirty 
such applicants are now rejected yearly. It is a matter of 
sincere regret that the English department had to be given 
up ; and it is to be. hoped that the friends of the academy 
will soon furnish sufiicient funds to reestablish it under 
more favorable auspices. I cannot forbear to mention the 
names of Jonathan Sibley, M. D., of Union, Me., of his 
son, John Langdon Sibley, librarian of Harvard College, 
and of Jeremiah Kingman, Esq., of Barrington, who have 
recently made liberal additions to the funds. If $100,000 
more could be raised, the academy would provide for four 
hundred students, and would soon have that number en- 
joying its advantages. 

George A. Wentworth. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 



Bev, Andrew P- Peabody, D. D., President, Gideon L. 
Sonle, LL.D,, ex cffieio, Darid W. Gorbam, M. D., Hon. 
Amos Tuck, A. M,, Francis Bowen, A. M., Hon. Jeremiah 
Smith, A. M. 

S. Clarke Bnzell, Esq., Treoiurer. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Gideon Soule, LL.D., Principal ; George A. Wentworth, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics ; Bradbury L. Cilley, A. M., 
Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Whole number of students and alunmi before 1800, 647 ; 
from 1800 to 1810, 367; from 1810 to 1820, 441; from 
1820 to 1830, 378 ; from 1830 to 1840, 365 ; from 1840 to 
1860, 357 ; from 1850 to 1860, 567 ; from 1860 to 1869, 
725; to April, 1869, 8 ; whole number, 3,855. 

The academical year is divided into three terms : 

The second term begins Wednesday, January 5, 1870. 
The second term ends Tuesday, March 8. The third term 
begins Wednesday, March 23. The third term ends Tues- 
day, June 21. The first term for 1870-71 begins Wednes- 
day, September 7. 

Candidates for admission must be at least fourteen years 
of age, must bring testimonials of good moral character, 
and present themselves on the first day of the first term. 
Any received after that time must be qualified to enter some 
class already/ formed. A knowledge of arithmetic and of 
the forms of Latin grammar, with ability to render simple 
sentences, is recommended to all wishing to enter. The 
students are all preparing for college. The course of prep- 
aration occupies three years. The regular classes are the 
Junior, the Middle, and the Senior. The Seniors, at the 
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close of the ^ear, receive letters for any college they 
choose ; or, if they desire, remain a year longer than the 
regular course, with a view to enter college as Sophomores, 
and form tlie Advanced class. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 
JUNIOR CLASS. 

Fir9t Term. 

Latin — Harkness' Grammar, Harkness' Reader. 
History — Smith's Smaller History of Rome. 

Seoond Tei*m. 

Latin — Viri Romse ; Caesar's Commentaries, begun ; 
Harkness' Prose Composition. Exercises in writing Latin 
continued through the course. 

History — Smith's Smaller History of Rome. 

Third Term. 

Latin — Caesar's Commentaries, finished ; Virgil, Chase 
and Stuart's edition. Prosody. 

History — Smith's Smaller History of Greece. 

MIDDLE COURSE. 

First Term. 

Latin — Cicero's Orations, begun. Chase and Stuart's edi- 
tion. 

Greek — ^Crosby's Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic, begun. 

History — Smith's Smaller History of Greece. 

Second Term. 

Latin — ^neid of Virgil, and Cicero. 
Greek — Crosby's Grammar and Lessons. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic, finished. 



Third Term. 
Latin — Cicero and Virgil. 
Greek — Boise's Prose Composition. 
Mathematics — Algebra, begun. 

' SENIOB CLASS. 
First Term. 
Latin — -^neid and Cicero, finished. 
Greek — Feltoa's Eeader. 
Mathematics — Algebra, finished. 

Khetorlc — Declamation and Themes begun, and con- 
tinued through the course. 

Second Term. 
Latin — Georgics of Virgil. 
Greek — Felton's Reader. 
Mathematics — Plane Geometry. 

Third Term. 
Latin — Cicero and Virgil reviewed. 
Greek — Felton's Reader, reviewed. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, re- 
viewed. 
History — Worcester's Ancient, with Maps. 

ADVANCES CLASS. 
I^rst Claie. 
Latin — Odes and Epodes of Horace ; Cicero de Senectute 
it de Amicitia ; Ramsay's Roman Antiquities. 

Greek — Xenophon's Memorabilia ; Homer's Hiad, three 
books. 
Mathematics — Geometry and Trigonometry, Peirce's. 
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Second Term. 

Latin — Livy, Books XXI and XXII, Lincoln's or Schmitz 
and Zumpt's edition. 

Greek — Thucydides, one book. 

Mathematics — Algebra, Peirce's. 

French — Otto's Grammar ; Histoire Grecque. 

Third Term. 

Latin — Horace aiid Livy, reviewed. 

Greek — Alcestis of Euripides. Iliad, Thucydides, and 
Memorabilia, reviewed. 

Mathematics — Peirce's Algebra, Geometry and Trig- 
onometry, reviewed. 
' French — Histoire Grecque, continued. 

Instruction in Penmanship and Sacred Music is furnished 
gratuitously. 

CHARITY FOUNDATION. 

About twenty students, selected annually from among the 
members of the academy, are admitted to the Charity 
Foundation. Of these, members of the Advanced class 
receive, besides their tuition, $1.75 a week ; Seniors, 
$1.50 ; any below Seniors, $1.25. Qualifications are good 
character, indigence, talents and scholarship. 

SIBLEY BOOK-FUND. 

The income of this fund is appropriated for the pur- 
chase of text-books for in(Jigent students. 

BOARDING-HOUSE. 

In Abbot Hall, a building erected by the trustees, there 
are good studies and bedrooms for fifty students ; each 
room being furnished with a bedstead, mattress and pil- 
lows, tables, chairs, washstand, looking-glass and stove. 
The occupants find their own bedding. 



Tuitiou, $10 a term, payable in advance ; not required of 
indigent students. Price of board at the boarding-house 
under the direction of the trustees, from $2.00 to ^.00 a 
week ; in families, $5.00 and upwards. 

The trustees and inatructors have long felt that one of 
the greatest obstacles to the intellectual progress and moral 
improyement of students is the excessive amount of money 
furnished to them by parents and guardians. If, in ad* 
dition to this superabundance of ready money, students 
are allowed to run in debt, the evil is of course indefi- 
nitely increased. By a rule, therefore, of the academy, 
(he students are forbidden to contract any debts, or to have 
any account, except for board, without the permisnon of the 
Principal. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP, 

The members of the academy are required to be constant 
and punctual at public vroi-ship on the Sabbath, at such 
church as their parents or guardians prefer. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There is an examination at the close of the first and 
third term, attended by the trustees, and by other gentle- 
men specially invited by the trustees to be present as ex* 
aminers. 

tbrm-biIls. 

The deportment, application to study, and proficiency of 
the students, are made known to their respective parents or 
guardians at the close of the term. 
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HIGH SCHOOL— GREAT FALLS. 

The High School in Great Palls is organized under the 
" Somersworth act." There are five grades of schools pre- 
ceding the High school, in the district. The course in 
the High school is regularly four years. Pupils are fit- 
ted for college, or may pursue an entire English course 
and graduate. Number of pupils average about eighty. 
Pupils admitted from other towns on tuition. Cost of 
house about *15,000. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 

The New Hampshire Conference ^Seminary and Female 

} College was founded A. D., 1845. It is incorporated. It 

has an endowment of about $8000, and is valued at about 

$30,000. The whole number of different pupils during the 

past year is 305 ; aggregate by terms, 464. 

Calendar for 1870. — Spring term commences March 16 ; 
Fall term commences August 17 ; Winter term commences 
November 30. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 

Bishop 0. C. Baker, D. D., President ; B. F. Holden, 
) "Esq. y Fir ^t Vice-President; John Hall, Esq., Second Vice- 

President; Addison B. Wyatt, Esq., Secretary; William 
T. Cass, Esq., Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.* 

William T. Cass, Esq., Hezekiah Bean, Esq., Addison B. 
Wyatt, Esq., Benjamin F. Cass, Esq., Rev. A. C. Hanson, 
Rev. Elisha Adams, J. B. Band, Esq. 
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BOARD OP VISITORS. 

Rev. D. C. Knowles, Chairman^ Rev. A. C. Hardy, Rev. 
N. P. Philbrook, Rev. S. G. Kellogg, Rev. Ezekiel Adams, 
Rev. H. S. Ward, W. T. Cass, Esq., G. W. Murray, Esq., 
Rev. S. E. Quimby, Rev. C. Curtice, Rev. M. T. Cilley, 
Rev. E. A. Drew, Rev. G. W. Norris, L. D. Moulton, Esq., 
A. Y. Hanson, M. D. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. L. D. Barrows, D. D., President^ Mental and Moral 
Science ; Rev. George J. Judkins, A. M., Greek ; Sylvester 
Dixon, A. M., Mathematics and Natural Science ; Rev. B. 
Whittemore Chase, A. M., Latin ; Charles M. Glines, Pen- 
manship ; James H. Haines, Vocal Music. Miss Mary 
Hastings, Preceptress, French ; Miss Lucy J. Merrill, 
M. L. A., German and Higher English ; Miss Ella J. Bar- 
rows, Instrumental Music ; Mrs. Mary D. Emery, Draw- 
ing and Painting ; Miss Luette S. Boynton, Primary 
Department. 

SUMMARY. 

Ladies in Female College . . . ' . . .48 
Gentlemen in Collegiate Preparatory . . .60 

Ladies in Seminary .95 

Gentlemen in Seminary ...... 103 

Ornamentals (exclusively) 9 

Different pupils in school 805 

Drawing and painting .85 

Instrumental music 24 

Different pupils in ornamental departments • • 59 

Winter term . 116 

Spring term . . 161 

Fall term 187 

Aggregate by terms 464 
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This institution is located at Tilton, N. H., on the Bos- 
ton, Concord and Montreal Railroad, eighteen miles north 
of Concord, near the outlet of Winnipiseogee Lake. 
The natural beauties and healthfulness of the locality are 
seldom equaled. 

It unites the Seminary and Female College. While the 
f high reputation which the school has heretofore enjoyea for 

the thoroughness of its drill in the rudiments and- substan- 
tials of a good English education will be carefully main- 
tained, it will be the leading aim to furnish peculiar advan- 
tages to young men fitting for college, and to young ladies 
pursuing a liberal course of study. 

We aim to furnish a school of such manageable propor- 
tions that it will be possible for tlie teachers to become in- 
timately acquainted with the mental habits, temper and 
tastes of each pupil, and so be able to watch their progress, 
and afford such encouragement, correction and direction as 
r the individual case may demand. 

The government is inflexibly strict in excluding all prac- 
tices tending to immorality, and in exacting a uniform re- 
gard for good order, studious habits and attention to the 
prescribed routine of duty. A disposition to evade just 
and salutary regulations will meet with special discipline. 

Ladies or gentlemen seeking admission into tlie institu- 
tion, are required, 1st, to present satisfactory evidence of 
their good moral character ; 2d, to pledge themselves' to 
k observe and keep the regulations of the institution ; 3d, to 

pay or secure all bills becoming due, in advance. 

Pupils may enter any class for wliich they are qualified. 

Two courses of study are provided for young ladies — a 
Classical course of four years, and a Belles Lettres course 
of three years, having completed either of which they will 
receive a diploma, and if they wish to teach, will, as far as 
possible, be assisted to desirable positions. 

Those wishing to enter upon the regular course of study 
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are expected to pass a satisfactory examination in the fol- 
lowing preparatory studies, viz. : Spelling, Reading, Mental 
and Written Arithmetic, English Granmiar, United States 
History, Physical and Descriptive Geography, Algebra to 
equations of first degree, Natural Philosophy and two terms 
in Latin. Candidates for advanced standing must pass exr 
amination on the previous studies of the course. 

There are two well conducted Literary Societies for gen- 
tlemen, the " V. A. S." and ihe " United Panoplian ; " and 
in the Female College, one for ladies, the " Ladies' Lit- 
erary." There is also a society, the " Callilogian," where 
both ladies and gentlemen meet under the supervision of 
some one or more of the Faculty. 

The institution has a large, valuable and beautifully ar- 
ranged Cabinet of Shells, Minerals and Fossils, together 
with various other specimens appropriate to the illustration 
of Geology and Natural History. . 

The institution gratefully acknowledges the donation of 
a valuable Library, containing several hundred volumes of 
choice and standard works, from John B. Norris, Esq., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Acknowledgments are also due to Rev. 
James Pike, of South Newmarket, for a liberal contribu- 
tions of books ; also to Eon. J. W. Patterson, for Congres- 
sional documents. 

The Reading Room is supplied with political, literary 
and religious newspapers and pei'iodicals, furnishing the 
students with ample reading matter. 

Thanks are due to the publishers of the " Morning Star," 
« Zion's Herald," " Christian Advocate," " N. W. Christian 
Advocate," "New Hampshire Telegraph," "Salem Reg- 
ter," " Dwight's Journal of Music," " Guide to Holiness," 
" Ladies' Repository" and " Methodist Quarterly," for gra- 
tuitous contributions. 

We cannot refrain from tendering our thanks to Horace 
J. Adams, Esq., of Lowell, Mas^., for a liberal donation, 
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and to other Christian patrons whose hearts the Giver of 
all good has disposed of late to remember, in their wills, 
our struggling institution ; thus using efficient means of 
doing great good long after they have gone to their reward. 



WOLFEBOROUGH AND TUFTONBOROUGH 

ACADEMY. 

The Wolfeborough and Tuftonborough Academy was 
founded in 1823. In 1866 the trustees of the academy 
leased it to the Christian denomination, with the under- 
standing that the denomination should raise a fund of 
$10,000 for its support, and put the school on a good foun- 
dation. The school is now called the Wolfeborough Insti- 
tute, and is in charge of a corporation styled the Christian 
Educational Society. The whole number of students in 
attendance the past year has been 133. 

OFFICERS. 

Rev. D. P. Pike, President ; Rev. I. H. Coe, Vtce-Presi- 
dent; Rev. J. C. Emery, Secretary : N. A. Moulton, Treas 
urer; Rev. John W. Haley, Moses Thompson, Hon. John- 
M. Braokett, P. C. Shaw, Harrison Staples, Trustees. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

George F. Chace, Principal ; Miss Annie E. Chace, Miss 
Virginia S. Marsh, Assistants ; Miss Carrie P. Yeaton^ 
Teacher of Music and Drawing; Algernon P. Shattuck, 
Teacher of Penmanship. 
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BEEDE NORMAL INSTITUTE, CENTRE SANDWICH, 

Was established in 1839, to supply a pressing want for 
more well qualified teachers, by Daniel G. Beede, who has 
been constantly its principal. No catalogues have been 
published. It is not endowed, but has been sustained en- 
tirely by its founder. His school buildings have a capacity 
to accommodate about one hundred pupils.. They were 
built entirely by himself, and the Institute has been and is 
sustained by his unaided efforts. Among his pupils, which 
number some three or four thousand, are found some of our 
most successful teachers of high and common schools. 

Cost of recitation-hall and boarding-house is about eight 
thousand dollars. Average number of students at present, 
about fifty; before the Rebellion, about seventy-five. School 
year of forty weeks, from the first of September to the first 
of June. 



PEMBROKE ACADEMY. 

This institution was founded in 1818, by Dr. Abel Blanch- 
ard, " for the purpose of improving the rising generation 
in science, morality and religion." Its act of incorpora- 
tion is dated June 25, 1818. The building was erected by 
subscription among the inhabitants of Pembroke ; dedi- 
cated on the 25th of May, 1819, and on the following day, 
May 26, the school was opened, and has been in constant 
operation since that time. 

A permanent fund was left by the last will and testa- 
ment of the original founder, one-fourth of the annual 
income of which is to be appropriated " for the educating 
in said school, indigent young men of genius and hopeful 
piety," irrespective of sect or intended pursuit of life. 
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In 1836, the Hon. Boswell Stevens left a legacy of one 
thousand dollars, the income of which is " to pay the tui- 
tion at the academy, of poor boys of Pembroke of good 
moral character, at the election of the Trustees," or in 
case of failure of a sufficient number from Pembroke to 
exhaust the income, the trustees may choose any other 
boy or boys from any other place or places to supply the 
deficiency. 

In 1865, Mrs. Mary T. Wilkins, widow of the late Jere- 
miah H. Wilkins, Esq., made a donation of one thousand 
dollars, the annual income of which is to be appropriated by 
the trustees towards the payment of the tuition at the acad- 
emy, of poor girls of Pembroke, of good moral character. 

In 1866, Mr. John C. Knox, who was for several years 
one of the trustees of the academy, left by his will the 
residuary part of his estate, amounting to two thousand five 
hundred and forty-four dollars, as a permanent fund, the 
annual income of which is to be expended for the benefit 
of the institution. 

The academy is 'beautifully located upon an elevated 
plain, commanding a delightful prospect of the surrounding 
scenery ; is about hs^lf a mile east of the Merrimack river, 
six miles from Concord, and about a mile from Suncook 
depot. The building has been thoroughly repaired and the 
school-rooms remodeled and greatly improved, and fur- 
nished with new modern school furniture. 

Railroad communication, united with the beauty of situ- 
ation, freedom from places of assembling of the vicious, 
retirement from exciting scenes and injurious influences, 
the great interest which the trustees and people take in 
the success of the institution, and the desire? and effort of 
those having scholars boarding with them, renders this a 
desirable resort for those in pursuit of knowledge. To 
carry out the noble intentions of the founder of this insti- 
tution will ever be the aim and effort of both trustees and 
instructors. 
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The Board of Trustees has been so changed as to in- 
clude friends of the two schools formerly existing in this 
town, and it is hoped that by united sympathy, action and 
support, the academy will be eminently worthy of public 
patronage. 

Admission, All candidates for admission are expected to 
be prepared to give satisfactory evidence of good moral 
character. Application may be made to the Principal. 
The academic year begins with the Fall term, at which time 
the classes are formed. Students will be admitted at any 
period, if prepared to enter existing classes. 

Course of study. Three courses of study have been ar- 
ranged : a Classical, designed for those fitting for college ; 
an English and Classical for ladies, and an English course 
for ladies or gentlemen. 

No one is permitted to pass from one class to another, 
without passing examination. Students for advanced stand- 
ing will be examined in those branches of study which 
have been pursued by the class which they propose to enter. 
Those who complete either course and pass satisfactory 
examination will receive diplomas. Penmanship, music, 
painting, crayoning, and ornamental work, optional. If 
taken, extra tuition is required. 

OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION. 

Trustees — William Haseltine, Esq., President ; Hon. 
Aaron Whittemore, Secretary ; Solomon Whitehouse, Treas- 
urer \ Mr. William Thompson, Martin H. Cochran, Esq., 
Moses Martin, Esq., True worthy L. Fowler, Esq., John M. 
Kimball, Esq., Mr. Henry T. Simpson. 

Executive Committee — William Haseltine, Martin H. 
Cochran, Aaroi> Whittemore. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

L. P. Blood, A. M., Principal ; Mi«s Mary Ella Rowe, 
Preceptress ; Miss Sara P. Bickford, Teacher of Penman- 
ship. 
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NEW LONDON LITERARY AND SCIENTIPC IN- 
STITUTION. 

The New London Literary and Scientific Institution, in- 
corporated and endowed, was founded at New London in 
1853. Its location is upon the summit of New London 
Hill, about eight miles from Potter Place on the Northern 
railroad, and twelve miles from Bradford at the terminus 
of the Concord and Bradford road. Its buildings consist 
of the old academy, with two boarding-houses, one for 
the members of each department, and a new academy, 
with ladies' boarding-house attached. 

Near the first of the year 1866, Rev. W. H. Eaton, D. D., 
of Nashua, received an appointment from the trustees to 
undertake tlie work of raising fifty thousand dollars for the 
erection of new buildings, and for otherwise assisting the 
school. The fear that this sum might prove too small was 
soon after happily removed by the generous proposal of 
Mrs. James B. Colgate, of New York, to give twenty-five 
thousand dollars, provided the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand could be raised for the Institution. This liberal offer 
awakened new interest in the friends of the Institution. 
They responded cordially to the well directed efforts of the 
agent, several of them subscribing large sums; and in 
July, 1867, declaration was made that the full amount was 
pledged. 

The trustees began at once to prepare for building. A 
new lot, of ample size and convenient situation, was se- 
cured, a competent committee was appointed to carry on 
the work, plans were examined and accepted ; and in July, 
1868, the corner stone of the new building was laid. 

The west wing of the building is designed for academic 
purposes. Its dimensions are eighty by sixty-two. Reci- 
tation and other school-rooms are finished on the first and 
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second floors, and on the third floor will be a large hall for 
public occasions. The east wing, ninety by forty-five, and 
the corridor between the two, which is about seventy-five 
by thirty-two, are finished for the accommodation of lady 
students. The exterior of the building is completed, and 
the interior nearly so. The school is expected to enter it 
in the t^all term' of the present year. 

A class has graduated from this school every year since 
its foundation. The number of alumni is 234 ; the whole 
number of different students connected with the school the 
past year, 247. 

TRUSTEES. 

Rev. E. E. Cummings, D. D., President; N. T. Green- 
wood, Secretary; John S. Brown, Treasurer. 

MEMBERS OP THE FACULTY. 

Acting Principals — Rev. Ephraim Knight, A. M., Math- 
ematics ; Laban E. Warren, A. M., Natural Science and 
Latin. 

Algernon P. Shattuck, Penmanship ; Miss Mary 0. Car- 
ter, Principal of Female Department; Miss Arianna H. 
Pulcifer, French ; Mrs. Angelina G. Everett, Music. 

SCHOOL CALENDAR. 

•The academic year is divided into three terms : Winter 
term begins Wednesday, December 15, 1869, and continues 
fourteen weeks. Vacation of two weeks. Summer term 
begins Wednesday, April 6, 1870, and continues thirteen 
•weeks. Vacation of six weeks. Fall term begins Wednes- 
day, August 17, and continues fourteen weeks. Vacation 
of three weeks. 

The anniversary exercises will occur at the end of the 
academic year, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 
6, 6 and 7. 
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CONTOOCOOK ACADEMY. 

Incorporated July 11, 1856. Value of school property 
,000, owned by stockholders in shares of ten dollars 
each. 

BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 

W. Scott Davis, President; Erastus E. Currier, Vice- 
President; Isaac D. Merrill, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Directors — W. Scott Davis, John P. Burnham, Geo. W. 
Jackman, Alonzo Currier, Wm. H. Hardy, Jacob M. Morrill. 

Executive Committee — Alonzo Currier, Tyler B. Hardy, 
Charles H. Kimball, 2d. 

FACULTY. 

Thomas B. Richardson, Principal ; Miss Mary L. Thomp- 
son, Preceptress ; Mrs. E. C. Dean, Teacher of Music. 

This institution, having no fund, depends entirely on the 
tuitions for its support. For the past five years it has en- 
joyed unusual prosperity under the charge of Mr. Thomas 
B. Richardson, a graduate of the New London Literary and 
Scientific Institution, in the class of 1861. It has now but 
two sessions each year. The Spring term commences on 
the Wednesday nearest the twentieth of February, and the 
Fall teim on the Wednesday nearest the twentieth of Au- 
gust. Average number of students each year, ninety-five. 
Average cost to each student, including board and tuition, 
(music excepted) $3.75 per week. 
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APPLETON ACADEMY— NEW IPSWICH. 

The New Ipswich Academy was chartered in 1789, and 
had some peculiar privilege in connection with. Dartmouth 
College, and the officers of Dartmouth had a voice in the 
selection and retaining of a principal. It has been the 
preparatory school of very many whose names are heard in 
the commercial and literary world. It depended for its 
support upon its patrons, temporarily assisted by.donations 
from its friends. In 1863 its name was changed by the 
insertion of " Appleton," in honor of Samuel Appleton, 
who gave it nearly $30,000. 

The number of graduates I cannot learn ; the first cata- 
logue being printed in 1830, and none from that time until 
1850, giving the number graduating. The average num- 
ber in attendance for the year 1869 was 119, and that is 
the highest average given in any catalogue. The gradu- 
ating class of that year numbered twelve. It has a corps 
of five permanent teachers, and is just opening a new gym- 
nasium and reading room. Its location is very pleasant 
and healthy, and the moral and religious influence exerted 
on its pupils is second to that of no school of the kind in 
the state. The institution has a working fund of $25,000, 
besides the academy building and boarding-house. 

TRUSTEES. 

Rev. Samuel Lee, New Ipswich ; Stephen Thayer, New 
Ipswich ; Jeremiah Smith, Esq., New Ipswich ; Matthias 
S. Wilson, New Ipswich ; John U. Davis, Esq., New Ips- 
wich; Newton Brooks, New Ipswich; Edward Spalding, 
M. D., Nashua; Earle W. Westgate, ex officio^ New Ips- 
wich ; Charles D. Gould, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. Thomas H. 
Marshall, M. D., Mason ; Rev. Prescott Fay, Austin, Min. 
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OFFICEBS. 



Rev. Samuel Lee, President ; Jeremiah Smith, Esq., 
Treasurer and Secretary ; Stephen Thayer, John U. Davis, 
Newton Brooks, Executive Committee. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Earle W. Westgate, A. M., Principal; Albert P. Blais- 
dell, A. B., Assistant; Miss Annie B. Westgate, Precep- 
tress ; Miss Martha P. Bagley, Teacher of Mathematics ; 
Miss Sarah W. Pease, Teacher of French and Music ; Miss 
Tirzah M. Guy, Teacher of Painting ; Mrs. Alice S. Man- 
ning, Teacher of Penmanship. 

New Ipswich Appleton Academy, incorporated in 1789, 
is, with one exception, the oldest institution of its kind in 
the state. It is located in the beautiful and healthy village 
of New Ipswich, far enough from the railroad to be free 
from many evil influences frequently introduced by its too 
near approach, yet near enough to be easy of access, being 
only three miles from the depot at Mason Village, N. H., 
on the Peterborough and Shirley Branch of the Pitchburg 
Railroad, to and from which stages run twice daily. Trains 
leave Groton Junction for Mason at 8.45 a. m., and 6 p. m. 

This school is designed to furnish young gentlemen a 
thorough preparation for college, also, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen a course of study calculated to fit them for teach- 
ers, or the duties of business life. Gentlemen who do not 
wish to pursue a course preparatory for college, by pursu- 
ing the course prescribed for ladies, substituting Trigonom- 
etry, Surveying and Analytical Geometry for Latin and 
French, will find a course well adapted to their wants. 

There are connected with the school five Societies, viz : 
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First. The Young Men's Christian Association, holding 
meetings on Tuesday and Saturday evenings ; the former, 
public, the latter private. 

Second. The Young Ladies' Christian Association, 
meeting every Thursday evening. 

Third. The " United Fraternity," a voluntary associa- 
tion of gentlemen meeting weekly for improvement in 
reading, composition, declamation and debating. 

Fourth. The " Concordia," composed of all the ladies 
in the school, meeting every week for improvement in lit- 
erary exercises. 

Fifth. The " Appleton Harmonic," meeting weekly for 
improvement in vocal music, and providing music for the 
exercises of the school. 

There is a library of some five hundred volumes open to 
the students, free of charge. Also a new and valuable 
town library of about one thousand Volumes, to which stu- 
dents have access on the same terms as the citizens of the 
town. 

By the munificence of the late Dr. A. A. Gould, of Bos- 
ton, the school is provided with one of the finest geological 
cabinets in the state. There is also a good chemical, phil- 
osophical and mathematical apparatus. Students in Sur- 
veying will have the benefit of practice in the field with 
compass, theodolite and leveling instruments, in the Spring 
term. 

It was constantly expected that the gymnasium would be 
opened for students ere this, but circumstances beyond our 
control have prevented. We hope to announce its comple- 
tion at an early date. 

The discipline of the school is entrusted to the principal. 
Its government is intended to be mild, h\xi firm. Students 
not conforming to the plain and necessary regulations will 
be kindly warned and admonished, but, that failing, severer 
and decisive measures will be adopted. 
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Parents are particularly requested not to furnish their 
sons with more money than is suflScient to defray necessary 
expenses, as a full purse is the source of many temptations. 
When requested, the principal will take charge of money 
to pay students' bills. Students entering after the first day 
of the term must accommodate themselves to the classes 
already formed. 

All students are required to attend church regularly on 
the Sabbath, and also the daily devotional exercises at the 
academy. 

There will be a public examination of the several classes 
at the close of the Fall and Spring terms, before a commit- 
tee appointed by the trustees. 



APPLETON ACADEMY— MONT VERNON. 

Appleton Academy, of this place, was founded and in- 
corporated in 1850. It is endowed with a fund of 16,500. 
The school property, including buildings, library of above 
a thousand volumes, and apparatus, has a value of at least 
$8,000'. The number of its alumni must reach nearly one 
thousand. Its school year embraces three terms of twelve 
weeks each, at an expense of about $160 per scholar, for 
the full year. 

TRUSTEES. 

Dea. Ozea S. Dean, F. 0. Kittridge, Rev. Seth Keeler, 
D. D., (President), Sylvanus Bunton, M. D., William A. 
Stinson, Dea. William Conant, Dea. John Bruce, William 
Stevens, T. H. Richardson, W. H. Conant (Secretary). 

TEACHERS. 

L. Hunt, A. M., Principal;. S. A. Holton, Assistant ; 
Miss Laura Smith, Teacher of Music. 
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MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 

We have in this city at the present time, four distinct 
grades of schools, viz. High, Grammar, Middle and Pri- 
mary. 

The Intermediate school is not regarded as one in the 
regular grade, but is designed to afford special advantages 
to those pupils who cannot pursue a regular course in the 
High or Grammar schools. 

The Middle and Primary grades are each divided into 1st 
and 2d, making four grades below the Grammar school. 

There are three classes in the 2d Primary schools ; the 
time allowed for pupils in this grade is one year and a 
half ; in the 1st Primary the same number of classes, and 
the same length of time, making three years in the Pri- 
mary grade. 

There are two classes in each Middle school ; one year 
in each school, making two years in the Middle grade. 

The Grammar school course is four years ; one year for 
each division, with two classes in each division, making 
eight classes in a Grammar school. 

In the High school there is a Classical course 6f four 
years and an English course of three years. 

Thus the time contemplated for. a pupil entering the 
lowest Primary and continuing his studies through the 
Classical course at the High school, is thirteen years. 

If scholars apply themselves, the course can be completed 
in less time, while if they are negligent they will drop back 
into other classes and not complete the course in the pre- 
scribed time. 

It has been the endeavor to arrange the studies so as to 
render the course most convenient for the mass of pupils. 
We cannot afford to waste time. In too many instances 
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courses of instruction arc arranged for the rich, rather 
than the poor. 

The object of our common schools is to provide means 
of education for every child in the community, and schools 
can be so conducted that children vrho are unable to pursue 
their studies long enough to obtain a liberal education 
should have the privilege of attending to those branches 
which will be most useful to them in the every day walks 
of life. 

Many things would be beneficial, but there is not time to 
attend to them, and the labor necessary to be bestowed 
upon them will not compensate for the time taken from 
other branches. 

There should be no unnecessary detention in attempting 
to have a child master what will not benefit him. 

In making these suggestions I would not be understood 
as joining with those who. are continually asking that noth- 
ing but the so-called practical studies should be pursued in 
our schools, for there is no study — in my opinion — laid 
down in the course, which is not practical, but as so many 
cannot complete the full course, there are some branches 
that can better be omitted than others. 

After a careful consideration of the subject, having ex- 
amined the courses of instruction and noticed the working 
of the different grades in many places, we are convinced 
that it is better for our schools to have two divisions of 

■ 

each of our lower grades, and I trust that before long there 
may be three divisions of Primary schools. 

By multiplying grades the number of classes in each 
room will decrease ; hence teachers will have more time to 
devote to each class, and more attention can be given to 
each particular subject. 
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MILFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 

The schools in District No. 1, Milford, N. H., are graded 
into Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High. The 
Primary and Intermediate are each held in separate rooms, 
nnder the direction of female teachers. The High and 
Grammar is under the direction of a Principal who has 
one lady assistant. 

The present arr^angement of schools was organized Oc- 
tober 8, 1852, by the adoption of the " Somersworth act," 
under which organization it continued until the " act " was 
repealed in 1867. Since that time it has been under the 
supervision and general direction of the town school com- 
mittee, the classification of the school remaining as before. 

The building occupied by the schools is of brick, and 
was erected in 1853 and first occupied in December of that 
year. The cost of the grounds, building and furniture was 
a little rising $7,000. Land of the value of $500 has since 
been added, also a piano, busts and engravings to an amount 
exceeding $600. The buildings, furniture, &c., are worth 
at the present time, $15,000. 

The schools are organized as follows : 

HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

James H. McClintock, Principal ; Miss Rhoda W. Bart- 

lett. Assistant. 

* 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 

Miss Addie E. Burpee, Teacher. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

Miss Emma P. Adams, Teacher. 

The number of pupils in the High and Grammar school 
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at this time (Spring term, 1870), is 79 ; in the Intermedi- 
ate, 44 ; in the Primary, 82. 

The course of study in the High school embraces Math- 
ematics, Physics, Latin, Greek, French and Belle Lettres. 
The Grammar school, the common English branches. Pu- 
pils completing the full course receive the. High School 
diploma. Those completing only a partial course receive 
a diploma stating the studies completed. The High school 
course requires four years to complete it. 

The principal's salary is f 1,200 per year. The assist- 
ant's, $300. 

The expenditure for schools during the year 1868-69 
was $2,309.93. Number of scholars, 191. Cost per schol- 
ar, $12.62. There are three terms of school per year, 
each of twelve weeks in length. The Spring term com- 
mences the second Monday in April ; the Fall term, the last 
Monday in August ; the Winter term, the first Monday in 
December. 

The Intermediate school is classified in three divisions. 
The studies pursued are Penmanship, Drawing, Arithme- 
tic, Geography, Reading and Spelling. 

The Primary school is classified in two grand divisions, 
one attending in the forenoon and the other in the after- 
noon. These are classified in subdivisions, all of whom 
read, spell and draw, aud the upper divisions study Pri- 
mary Arithmetic and Geography, 
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KEENE HIGH SCHOOL. 

We have united the four village districts in Keene into 
one, embracing sixteen schools, and have a graded system, 
of which the High school is the head. We require for ad- 
mission a reasonably thorough knowledge of Greenleaf s 
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Practical Arithmetic, Quackenbos's Elementary Grammar, 
History of United States, and Geography. We have re- 
cently added Physiology. We admit pupils on a written 
examination made at the close of the winter term, allowing 
a second examination at the end of the vacation. Our 
classes vary from twenty to forty, and pupils are generally 
over thirteen years of age. 

We have marked out a four years' course of study, and 
give diplomas on the completion of the course, making ex- 
ceptions therein of omitted studies. We have written ex- 
amhiations in each study when it is finished, and if not 
satisfactory, the pupil, to gain a diploma, must review such 
study in the class below. We have had but two graduating 
classes under this arrangement, one of seventeen, one of 
nineteen pupils. 

We have a principal and one assistant teacher, and pu- 
pils vary in number from eighty to one hundred. The ex- 
pense per scholar varies with the number, perhaps from 
twenty to twenty-seven dollars. We have adopted what is 
called the " Concord act," and have a board of education of 
nine, three being chosen annually. 

The course of study embraces Algebra, English or Latin 
Grammar, and Physical Geography, the first year ; Geom- 
etry, Latin or French, Natural Philosophy, the second year ; 
Latin or French, Natural History, Botany and Geology, the 
third year ; and Chemistry, Latin or French, English Liter- 
ature and Astronomy, the fourth year. Pupils not intend- 
ing to complete the course may select. Drawing through, 
out the course. 
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WALPOLE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Walpole High School was established in 1854, under 
the " Somersworth act." It is supported by a special tax 
on district No. 1, which is the village district. There are 
three departments in this district, viz., the Primary, Inter- 
mediate and High schools. There are three terms each in 
the first two, and two terms (Fall and Winter) in the High. 
There were three terms in the High school each year until 
about the year 1862. The school property is valued at 
about $5,000. 

Mr. Curtis R. Crowell is the present principal. A. P. 
Richardson is the superintending committee, and Charles 
Fisher, H. A- Hitchcock and J. B. Clark are the pruden- 
tial committee. The High school has about thirty-five 
scholars on the average. We design to be able to fit boys 
for college when required. ^ We started with a " course of 
study," but cannot adhere closely to it, but regulate it ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

About $500 is annually raised to support the High 
school, making it cost about $15 per scholar, for the two 
terms per year. 



KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, MERIDEN. 

This institution owed its origin to the suggestion of a 
young man who went from this^ state to the North of Eng- 
land, to pursue theological studies. He had gone there to 
enjoy the advantages of an institution with a " partial 
course of studies," oflFering gratuitous advantages to young 
men of promise, in indigent circumstances. 

It was at first proposed to establish a similar institution 
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in this country, to be denominated The New Hampshire 
and Vermont Theological Seminary. Flattering encour- 
agement was held out, that material, pecuniary aid could 
easily be procured from England and Scotland for the en- 
dowment of such a Seminary. After mature and careful 
deliberation in several conventions of clergymen from Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut, the 
original design was given up. This decision was reached 
under the influence of President D wight of Yale Col- 
lege and Professors Stuart and Woods of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. It was deemed advisable rather, to es- 
tablish an institution to assist and encourage indigent 
young men and others, in their preparatory course. At 
this stage of the deliberations, Hon. Daniel Kimball of 
Meriden, N. H., came forward and ofiered a liberal dona- 
tion for the endowment of such an institution, giving en- 
couragement that he would make it his residuary legatee 
at his dedth. This generous offer was gladly accepted. 
The school was incorporated in 1813. Its first buildings 
were dedicated January 7, 1815. It was called the Union 
Academy, as these several states, above mentioned, united 
in convention in its conception and establishment. On the 
death of its generous donor, which occurred two years 
after, his name was very deservedly prefixed. The settle- 
ment of this estate gave to the trustees about $30,000 as 
a permanent fund. By an economical and prudent man- 
agemeni it has been increased to nearly $50,000. The 
history of the school, since, is well known. 

The characteristic features of the institution have been 
its unvarying permanency, its full board of carefully se- 
lected teachers, the amount of instruction furnished in 
every department, its thorough and careful discipline, its ex- 
tensive and most excellent patronage, its decidedly re- 
ligious character. It has had but four Principals. The 
first held his oflSce four years ; the second, three ; the 
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third, thirteen ; the present incumbent has nearly completed 
his thirtj-fifth year of oflScial service. The number fitted 
for college is probably about fifteen hundred. Two or three 
hundred of these have received more or less pecuniary aid 
at an expense to the institution of at least $25,000. The 
number of those whcr have enjoyed its advantages for a 
greater or less time must be reckoned by thousands. 

Rev. Erdix Tenney, Westborough, Mass., is the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees ; Rev. E. E. P. Abbott, Mer- 
iden, is its Secretary ; Rev. Charles M. Downs, Lebanon, 
Orrin Bugbee, Esq., Lebanon, are its Executive Committee. 

Cyrus S. Richards, LL. D., Principal, Cyrus Baldwin, 
A. M., Oeorge G. Cummings, A. B., Mary S. Prentiss, 
Mary M. Nudd, Mrs. Lucy E. Cummings, constitute its 
present board of permanent teachers. 

The average number of students per term is about two 
hundred. It has three terms in a year. Its Fall term, of 
fourteen weeks, begins August 25 ; Winter term, of four- 
teen weeks, begins December 3 ; its Summer term, of thir- 
teen weeks, begins March 25. Its graduating exercises 
are the last week in June. 



STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL— CLAREMONT. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The school year shall consist of three terms of thirteen 
weeks each, and shall begin with the Fall term. 

The Fall term shall close the Friday before the last 
Thursday in November. 

The Winter term shall close the Friday before the second 
Tuesday in March, and the Spring term fifteen weeks after 
the close of the Winter term. This will usually give two 
weeks' vacation each, between the Fall and Winter, and the 
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Winter and Spring terms, and a vacation of nine weeks 
at the end of the school year. 

HOUDAYS. 

Every Saturday, Christmas, and all Thanksgiving and 
Fast days appointed by the civil authorities. 

DAILY SESSIONS. 

The school shall commence in the morning, during the 
year, at nine o'clock. From Nov. 1, to Feb. 1, the school 
shall commence in the afternoon at 1 1-4 o'clock, and for 
the remainder of the year at 1 1-2 o'clock. 

The morning sessions shall begin with reading the Bible, 
singing, and repeating the Lord's Prayer by the whole 
school in concert. 

ADMISSIONS. 

No scholar shall be admitted at any time during the year 
who shall not have fully completed his thirteenth year, on 
the first day of the Fall term. 

Public examinations of candidates desiring admission to 
the High school shall be held on the day after the close of 
the Spring term, and also on the Friday previous to the 
commencement of the Fall term ; and notice of such exam- 
inations shall be given by the Chairman of the Board of 
Education in the local papers at least one week previous. 
No other public examination shall be held ; but at the be- 
ginning of any term scholars found qualified to enter exist- 
ing classes may be admitted ; but it is distinctly understood 
that no new classes can be formed for such scholars. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Candidates for admission must be able to write legibly, 
both upon paper and the blackboard, to read intelligently, 
and spell correctly a fair percentage of common English 
words. 
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They must pass a satisfactory examination in Guyot's 
Intermediate Geography or its equivalent ; in the elements 
of English Grammar ; in Arithmetic in the principles of 
numeration, and the four fundamental rules, and must be 
able to perform ordinary examples under these rules with a 
fail degree of rapidity and certainty. They must under- 
stand decimals, and their connection with numeration, and 
have a thorough knowledge of the principles and practice 
of all operations in fractions. They will also be examined 
in reduction and interest. 

Scholars not residents of Claremont may be admitted by 
complying with the above conditions, and paying in ad- 
vance 17.00 a term for tuition in the English department, 
and $10.00 in the Classical department. 

Scholars who have previously been members of the 
school, but who have been out for a term, cannot again be 
admitted except as they obtain permission from the Board 
of Education. 

A certificate of admission, to be presented to the Princi- 
pal, will be given to each successful candidate at the close 
of any examination. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE SCHOOL AND PARENTS AND GUAR- 
DIANS. 

It shall be the duty of the principal to keep a list of the 
names of the scholars in a book provided for that purpose ; 
in which also he shall record the attendance, absences, tar- 
diness, scholarship, and deportment of each scholar ; and 
he shall make a monthly report of the samci to the parents 
or guardians of the scholars, which report shall be returned 
to him with the signature of parent or guardijin, the next 
morning the school opens. 

Parents or guardians having any complaints to make in 

regard to the management or discipline of the school, are re- 

8 
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quested to make them to the Principal or one of the Board 
of Education, and not in the presence of the scholars. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS OP THE SCHOOL AND DUTIES OF THE 

SCHOLARS. 

1. No scholar shall be permitted to enter the school 
building more than twenty minutes before the beginning of 
any school session. The janitor shall be required to keep 
the outside door locked until the time appointed ; nor shall 
any scholar enter the school building unless either the 
janitor or some teacher is present. 

2. All scholars shall leave the school building and prem- 
ises within five minutes after the daily sessions of the 
school close. But the Principal may, for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, give special permission to individual schol- 
ars to remain in the absence of a teacher. This rule shall 
not apply to any portion of the grounds which shall be spe- 
cially set apart as a play-ground. 

3. No scholar shall be dismissed before the close of any 
session, unless in case of sickness, or on written request of 
parent or guardian. 

4. When any scholar has been either absent from school 
or tardy, he shall on his first appearance at school there- 
after, bring a written statement from parent or guardian, 
that he was detained either by sickness or a pressing emer- 
gency, or he will not be excused. 

6. Any scholar, having been a member of the school at 
the close of any term, who is not punctually present at the 
first session of the next term, must not expect to be admit- 
ted thereafter, unless a sufficient excuse is presented. 

6. No scholar shall be received for less than a term, un- 
less by special arrangement with the Board. When it be- 
comes necessary, on account of sickness or any pressing 
emergency, for any scholar to leave school before the end 
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of any term, lie shall obtain an honorable dismission from 
the Board, else he shall be considered disorderly, and shall 
be expelled. 

7. When any scholar has been absent four half days, or 
tardy six times in four consecutive weeks, without excuse, 
he shall be reported to the Board for suspension, and shall 
not again be restored till the Board have satisfactory as- 
surances that he will be regular and punctual in the future. 

8. Any member of the school absenting himself from 
any examination for the purpose of avoiding the same shall 
be expelled. 

9. When the excused absences of any scholar shall 
amount in any term to fifteen, it shall be the duty of the 
Principal to inform the Board ; who may at their discretion 
exclude said scholar from school for the remainder of the 
term. 

10. When the monthly average of any scholar in any 
study shall fall below 5.6, he may at the option of the 
Principal be removed from that class, and assigned to an- 
other ; and if the term average of any scholar shall fall 
below 6, he may by a vote of the Board be excluded from 
the school. 

11. A courteous, quiet and orderly demeanor, such as is 
expected of ladies and gentlemen in good society, will be 
required of every scholar in the school. 

DAMAGES. 

12. Any scholar who shall intentionally injure or deface 
the school building or appurtenances, or furniture, in any 
way whatever, shall be liable to suspension, expulsion or 
other punishment, as the nature of the case may require. 

13. Any scholar who shall accidentally do damage to 
the building or property while in violation of any regula- 
tion of the school shall be reported to the board, and fined 
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according to the damage and oifence. But if such dam- 
age be not done in violation of any regulation of the school, 
he shall pay a sum not exceeding the cost of repair. 



9, perfect; 8,excellent; 7, good; 6,indifiFerent; 5, poor; 
4, very poor; 3, 2, 2, 1, 0, degrees of failure. 

CALENDAR FOR 1869-70. 
Fall term commences August 23, 1869; ends November 
19, 1869. Vacation of two weeks. Winter term com- 
mences December 6, 1869 ; ends March 4, 1870. Vaca- 
tion of two weeks. Spring term commences March 21, 
1870; ends June 17, 1870. 



DARTMOUTH COLLEGE— HANOVER. 

Dartmouth College, located at Hanover, N. H. , was incor- 
porated December 13, 1769. It embraces an Academical, 
a Medical, a Scientific, an Agricultural &nd an Engineering 
Department. The Academical or Classical department, is 
the oldest. The Medical department was established in 
1798, and the Scientific department known as the Chandler 
Scientific School, in July, 1852 ; the Agricultural depart- 
ment, or the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts, in 1868 ; and the department of En- 
^neering, called the Thayer School of Engineering, though 
endowed has not yet been put into operation. The endow- 
ment of all the departments, excluding buildings, libraries, 
apparatus, &c., is not far from three hundred thousand 
dollars. The number of alumni is as follows : 
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Academical department ,..•.. 3,615 

Medical department 1,141 

Scientific department 144 

Total 4,900 

The number of students by the last catalogue, in the dif- 
ferent departments is as follows : 
Academical department 287 



Medical department 
Scientific department 
Agricultural department 
Total . 



OFFICERS AND FACULTY 



52 

70 

7 

418 



Oorporation. 

Rev. Asa Dodge Smith, D. D., LL. D., President; His 
Excellency, Onslow Stearns (ex officio), Concord ; Rev. 
Zedekiah S. Barstow, D. D., Keene; Rev. Nathaniel Boul- 
ton, D. D., Concord ; Hon. Anthony Colby, New London ; 
Lyndon A. Marsh, Esq., Woodstock, Vt., Hon. George W. 
Nesmith, Franklin ; Hon. Ira A. Eastman, LL. D., Con- 
cord ; Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. ; Edward 
Spalding, M. D., Nashua ; Hon. Moses Humphrey, Concord, 
Hon. Chas. Jones, Milton, Hon. Moses A. Hodgdon, Weare, 
Hon. Samuel W. Hale, Keene, Hon. Nathan H. Weeks, 
Woodstock, of the Council ; Hon. John Y. Mugridge, Con- 
cord. President of the Senate ; Hon. Samuel M. Wheeler, 
Dover, Speaker of the House of Representatives ; Hon. 
Henry A. Bellows, LL. D., Concord, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court ; Hon. Daniel Blaisdell, TreaBurer. 

Visitors of the Chandler Scientific Department. 

John James Dixwell, Esq., 'Boston, Mass. ; Francis 
Brown Hayes, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
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Faculty. 

Rev. Asa Dodge Smith, D. D., LL.D., President; Joel 
Parker, LL. D., Professor of Law ; Dixi Crosby, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Chil- 
dren ; Edward Elisha Phelps, M. D., LL. D., Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Physic, and of Pathological 
Anatomy ; Albert Smith, M. D., Professor of Materia Med- 
ica and Therapeutics ; Alpheus Crosby, A. M., Professor 
Emeritus of the Greek Language and Literature ; Oliver 
Payson Hubbard, M. D., LL. D., Lecturer on Chemistry 
and Pharmacy ; Rev. Daniel James Noyes, D. D., Profes- 
sor of Intellectual Philosophy and Political Economy ; Ed- 
win David Sanborn, LL. D., Evans Professor of Oratory 
and Belles Lettres ; Rev. John Lord, LL. D., Lecturer on 
History ; Edmund Randolph Peaslee, M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of the Diseases of Women ; Rev. Henry Elijah 
Parker, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and Liter- 
ature ; Thomas Russell Crosby, M. D., Professor of Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Physiology ; John Smith Woodman, 
A. M., Chandler Professor of Civil Engineering ; Mark 
Bailey, A. M., Instructor in Elocution; John Ordronaux, 
M. D., LL. B., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence; Elihu 
Thayer Quimby, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Civil 
Engineering ; Charles Augustus Young, A. M., Appleton 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, and Professor of As- 
tronomy ; Alpheus Benning Crosby, M. D., Professor of Sur- 
gery ; Charles Henry Hitchcock, Ph. D., Hall Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy; Lyman Bartlett How, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology ; Edward Rush Rug- 
gles, A. M., Chandler Professor of Modern Languages and 
English Literature ; Lycortas Brewer Hall, M. S., Chand- 
ler Professor of Chemistry and Natural History ; Ezekiel 
Webster Dimond, A. M., Professor of General and Applied 
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Chemistry ; John Carroll Proctor, A. M., Tutor in Greek ; 
Charles Franklin Emerson, A. B., Tutor in Mathematics 
and Instructor in Gymnastics ; John King Lord, A. B., 
Tutor in Latin ; Dwinel French Thompson, B. S., Chandler 
Instructor in Mathematics and Assistant Instructor in 
Gymnastics ; Charles Parker Chase, A. B., Tutor in Greek ; 
Edwin David Sanborn, LL. D., Librarian. 

CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 

The Chandler Scientific Department was established by 
a resolution of the Trustees, in acceptance of the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, bequeathed to them in trust by 
Abiel Chandler, Esq., late of Walpole, and formerly of 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Chandler gives and devises the above sum to the 
Trustees of the College, " To carefully and prudently in- 
vest or fund the principal sum, and faithfully apply and 
appropriate the income and interest thereof for the es- 
tablishment and support of a permanent department, or 
school of instruction, in the College, in the practical and 
useful arts of life, comprised chiefly in the branches of Me- 
chanics and Civil Engineering, the Invention and Manu- 
facture of Machinery, Carpentry, Masonry, Architecture 
and Drawing, the Investigation of the Properties and Uses 
of the Materials employed in the Arts, the Modern Lan- 
guages and English Literature, together with Book-keeping, 
and such other branches of knowledge as may best qualify 
young persons for the duties and employments of active 
life." 

The above from the will of Mr. Chandler gives an idea 
of the object and scope of the Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment at Dartmouth. It was opened in 1852 and its first 
Professor was J. W. Patterson, now of the United States 
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Senate. It is incorporated and has a fund of $100,000.00, 
(one hundred thousand dollars.) Number of alumni, 148. 
Officers — Four professors and nine instructors, most of 
whom are professors in the Academical Department of the 
College. Number of students 70. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE OP AGRICULTURE 

AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

This institution was organized to meet the requirements 
of Congress in the grant appropriating certain lands for in- 
dustrial schools, and was incorporated by a legislative act of 
the state, in 1866. New Hampshire was entitled to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of land-scrip, which was sold 
in 1867 for the sum of $80,000 and the proceeds invested 
in six per cent, state bonds. 

The general government of the College is vested in nine 
trustees, five of whom are appointed (one from each coun- 
cillor district) and commissioned by the Governor, and 
four by the trustees of Dartmouth College. The trustees 
were authorized by the act of incorporation to locate the in- 
stitution at Hanover in connection with Dartmouth Col- 
lege. The present board of ofl&cers is as follows : 

TRUSTEES. 

Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., LL. D., President ; Hon. 
John D. Lyman, Secretary, Parmington; Hon. Prederick 
Smyth, Treasurer, Manchester ; Hon. Anthony Colby, New 
London; William P. Wheeler, Esq., Keene; John B. 
Clarke, Esq., Manchester; Chester C. Hutchins, Esq., 
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Bath ; Edward Spalding, M. D., Nashua ; Gen. Natt Head, 
Hooksett. 

The trustees have appointed the following Faculty of In- 
struction : 

Rev* Asa D. Smith, D. D., LL. D., President ; Ezekiel 
W. Dimond, A. M., Professor of General and Agricultural 
Chemistry ; Thomas R. Crosby, M. D., Professor of Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Physiology ; Rev. Daniel J. Noyes, D. D., 
Instructor in Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; Edwin 
D. Sanborn, LL. D., Instructor in Rhetoric; Elihu T. 
Quimby, A, M., Instructor in Civil Engineering ; Charles 
A. Young, A. M., Instructor in Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy ; Charles H. Hitchcock, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Geology and Mineralogy ; Charles F. Emerson, A. B., In- 
structor in Mathematics ; Dwinel P. Thompson, B. S., In- 
structor in Drawing. 

As no portion of the proceeds of the congressional land- 
grant can be used, either directly or indirectly, for the 
erection of buildings, the requisite funds for this purpose 
could not be secured at the outset. 

Last year the trustees of Dartmouth College voted to 
appropriate the sum of $25,000 to this purpose, on condi- 
tion that $15,000 more be raised by the trustees of the 
State College, which sum was granted by the Legislature 
at its last session. 

Accordingly a building one hundred feet long by sixty 
wide, and four stories high, is in process of erection. This 
is to contain a chemical laboratory and working rooms, bo- 
tanical museum, mineralogical and geological cabinets, rec^ 
itation rooms, library, sample and model rooms, &c. The 
whole is to be furnished with modern appliances for teach- 
ing practical science. Vigorous efforts are being made to 
establish in this building a State Museum of General and 
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Applied Science. Dartmouth College has offered to put in 
its entire mineralogical, geological and zoological collec- 
tions toward the accomplishment of this object. A plan 
is als6 on foot which, if successful, will in a short time 
largely increase these collections. The Legislature hais or 
dered the specimens accruing from the geological survey 
now in progress to be deposited in this museum. 

The institution proposes to take young men who have 
been made familiar at home with the more simple processes 
and practices of the farm or shop— ^o take them where the 
ihop^farm and common school leaves them — and give them 
such general training as will form good habits of study and 
enable them to become first-class men, useful and influen- 
tial citizens. It then proposes to cultivate their powers of 
observation by an experimental study of nature ; to train 
them to use these powers of practical reasoning by a care- 
ful study of the methods of science ; and finally to pre- 
pare them by a careful study of both science and art, to 
bring their powers of observation and reasoning to bear up- 
on all important questions connected with their occupa- 
tions, just as the physician or lawyer makes use of his pre- 
vious training and knowledge. 

A large farm, located in the immediate vicinity of the 
grounds and admirably adapted to purposes of experiment 
and illustration, has been purchased and will be put into 
successful operation at an early day. 

There are twelve free scholarships covering the charge 
for tuition, one for each senatorijll district, or, in case of 
his failure to nominate, to be selected by the trustees. 

Young men of limited means, who desire a scholarship, 
may make application to the senators of their respective 
districts. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing the 
President. 
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GRADED SCHOOL, UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT- 
LITTLETON. 

This District was first organized by a union of the three 
village districts, under . the Somersworth act, in April, 
1866. 

In April, 1868, a re-organization was effected under the 
Concord act, and a board of education, consisting of nine 
members, elected. 

In 1868 a new school-house, one of the largest and 
finest in the state, was erected, at a cost of thirty-two 
thousand dollars. Since its completion the schools have 
been in successful operation. They are well supplied with 
philosophical and other apparatus, and constant additions 
are being made in this department. The present value of 
apparatus is about four hundred dollars. 

The schools are under the direction of the following 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Rev. C. B. Milliken, President; James R. Jackson, Sec- 
retary ; Harry Bingham, Cyrus Eastman, Charles W. Rand, 
A. G. Tilton, James J. Barrett, John Sargent, Charles A. 
Sinclair. 

TEACHERS. 

Righ School. Prank J. Burnham, A.. B., Principal; 
Miss Hattie D. Meserve. Preceptress. 
Ghammar School. Miss Caroline Swett. 
Intermediate School. Miss Sarah C. Quimby. 
First Primary School. Miss Emma P. Sinclair. 
Second Primary School. Miss Carrie Parr. 
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Whole number of diflFerent scholars from the district, 
491. Tuition scholars, 46. Expenses per scholar, f 4.74. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

1. No child will be admitted to the Primary school who 
has not attained the age of five years, nor to any of the 

'higher departments unless found upon examination to be 
qualified to enter the lowest class therein ; and the schol- 
ars shall be classified in the respective schools according to 
attainment. 

2. Pupils are expected to attend school constantly and 
punctually ; and all absences, from whatever cause, must 
be excused to the teachers in writing, by the parent or 
guardian, except in the case of such tuition scholars as 
may be boarding from home, who will be required to ex- 
cuse themselves to the Principal. 

3. Scholars are expected to enter school on the first day 
of the term and remain till the close ; and any scholar not 
present at the commencement of a term, or who may have 
left the school before the close of a preceding term, will 
only be admitted to membership after a satisfactory expla- 
nation to the Board. 

4. Scholars shall follow the course of study and perform 
the exercises prescribed for their classes unless excused by 
the Board. 

5. A quiet, courteous, orderly behavior will be expected 
of every pupil, both in and about the school building and 
on tlie way to and from school ; and any scholar who shall 
persist in disorderly condupt, or in disobedience to his or 
her teacher, shall be expelled from the school. 

6. Any scholar who shall 6ut, mark, deface, or in any 
way injure any part of the school-building or property, 
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shall be held accountable therefor, and upon a repetition of 
the offense be liable to suspension or expulsion. 

7. Scholars attending the schools upon the first floor will 
not be allowed to go to the second floor without permission 
from their teachers ; nor will pupils be allowed in any other 
rdom than that in which they attend school. 

8. Each teacher shall have authority over every scholar 
connected with the school, and will be expected to take 
immediate measures for quieting any disturbance, or cor- 
recting any disorderly conduct that may come under his or 
her observation. 

9. The Principal of the High school shall have a general 
superintendence of all the schools, and shall have power to 
suspend any pupil, but shall immediately report any such 
case of discipline to the Board, who will vote the scholar's 
expulsion, or fix the terms- of his restoration to member- 
ship. 

10. The schools will commence at 9 o'clock a. m., and 1 
o'clock p. M. 

11. The bell will be rung at half past eight o'clock, and 
from ten minutes before nine to five minutes before nine in 
the morning ; and at one o'clock, and from twenty minutes 
past one to twenty-five minutes past one in the afternoon, 
and no scholar will be admitted after the schools have com- 
menced, nor after the closing of the doors at recess. 

12. Teachers will be expected to be in, and to open their 
school-rooms at least ten minutes before the time for com- 
mencing school, and to open and close school promptly at 
the specified time. 

13. The school-rooms will in all cases remain locked 
during the absence of the teacher, and no scholar be al- 
lowed in them during such absence, except in the case of 
pupils unable to go home between the morning and after- 
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noon sessions, who may, at the discretion of the teachers, 
be permitted to occupy their respective rooms. 

14. The holidays shall be every Saturday, together with 
the legal holidays, and no school shall be dismissed on any 
other day or portion of a day except in accordance with 
permission previously obtained from the Board. 



GRADED SCHOOL — BRISTOL. 

This was formed by the union of three districts, before 
l)dng within the limits of Bristol village, and the school ed- 
ifice was erected in 1866. It was not, however, completed 
till the following summer. The building stands on a flat 
slightly elevated above the surrounding dwellings, with a 
spacious yard for a play-ground in which shade trees have 
been set. It is built of brick, forty-six by sixty feet, and 
two stories high. The inside is finished in chestnut, 
sheathed up to the windows, which are ample, and shaded 
by inside blinds. 

There are four rooms, two on each floor, and as many 
departments to the school. Each room is properly ventila- 
ted by flues, with registers in the floor and at the side. It 
has a furnace for heating, and a stove in each room besidea. 

The boys' and girls' walks, which are separate, divide 
the building on the lower floor from front to rear. Two 
wide staircases lead from these halls to the halls above. 

The expense of the building, including furniture, was not 
far from twelve thousand dollars. 

The Primary and Intermediate schools are on the first 
floor, and each has twenty-five double desks with fifty chairs. 
The Grammar and High schools occupy the upper floor, and 
have each twenty-eight desks and fifty-six chairs. There 
is, belonging to the school, a set of Cornell's Outline Maps, 
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which are used by all the departments as needed. Each 
department is furnished with a thermometer, and the high 
school has a globe and clock. 

The schools were first opened on the fourth of October, 
1867. The number of pupils has varied, but is generally 
about two hundred. There are two hundred and sixty-one 
scholars in the district, by the selectmen's list of 1870. 

The district was organized under the Somersworth act. 

In 1868 the district raised five hundred dollars extra 
money by taxation. In 1869 it raised three hundred dol- 
lars extra. In 1870, none. In addition to this there have 
been " private schools " in some of the departments every 
year. Scholars from other districts are allowed to attend, 
and charged tuition. 

The school had a board of five superintendents for the 
first two years ; but as the business was left almost entirely 
to the chairman, only one has been appointed for the last 
two years, so that the school has been under the superin- 
tendence of the same person (to all intents), from its com- 
mencement. 

To grade the school at first was a great diflSculty. Un- 
der the old system parents had sent their children with 
such books as they had, without any regard to uniformity, 
to commence where they pleased, take such studies and as 
few or many as they pleased, go to school or stay out when 
they pleased ; and it took the scholars a long time and the 
parents a much longer time, to find out tliat such things 
could not be in a graded school. 

The course of instruction in the Primary school consists 
of the First and Second Readers (Hillard's), Worcester's 
Small Speller, Cornell's First Steps in Geography, Wal- 
ton's Primary Arithmetic, Singing and Physical Exercises. 

In the Intermediate school, Hillard's Third and Fourth 
Readers, Worcester's Comprehensive Speller, Cornell's Pri- 
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mary Geography, Walton's Intellectual Arithmetic, and 
Quackeubos's Primary History of the United States. 

In the Grammar school, Hillard's Fifth Reader, Shaw's 
Writing Speller, Harper's Writing Books, French's Elemen- 
tary Arthmetic, Quackenbos's Elementary Grammar to the 
Sixty-third Lesson, Cornell's Common School Geography, 
to the West India Islands ; Anderson's Grammar School 
History of the United States. 

In the High school the regular course is, to complete 
Geography, and master Walton's Written Arithmetic, Quack- 
enbos's Larger Grammar, Analysis and Parsing, using 
Thomsoh's Seasons, Shaw's Writing Speller and Harper's 
Penmanship. Beyond this course studies are elective, not 
to exceed a certain number (twelve) of classes in the 
school at any one time. 

There have been so far classes in the following books, 
which have been adopted for the school : 

Mayhew's Book-Keeping, Davies's Algebra, Loomis's Ge- 
ometry, Worcester's Ancient History, Coming's Physiology, 
Quackenbos's Rhetoric, Wood's Botany, McClintock and 
Crook's First Book in Latin, Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar, Chase and Stuart's Caesar, Anthon's Cicero, 
Cooper's Virgil, Crosby's Greek Grammar and Lessons, 
Fasquelle's French. 

In the grammar and high schools, declamation, compo. 
sition, and map drawing are required. Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary is used in all the departments ; and in 
all, singing and marching are practiced daily. Corporal 
punishment is not prohibited. 

The order, proficiency, and systematic working of the 
school have been gradually advanced. Scholars have nev- 
er been promoted on any other ground but merit. Exami- 
nations are made at the close of each term, of which there 
are three each year, varying in length from eight to eleven 
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weeks. Promotions are mostly made at the close of the 
Winter term. 

The present teachers are : Primary, Miss Kate P. George ; 
Intermediate, Miss Sarah E. Coffin ; Grammar, Miss Nancy 
A. Durgin ; High School, Miss Josephine Moore. 

Silas Ketchum, Superintendent. 



TILDEN LADIES' SEMINARY— WEST LEBANON. 

Tilden Ladies' Seminary was erected in 1854, and re- 
ceived its name from William Tilden, Esq., late of New 
York, because he was much the largest contributor to the 
funds expended in its erection and outfit. 

Mr. Tilden was born in West Lebanon, on the bank of 
the Connecticut, near where the Seminary stands. Hence 
the interest he felt in the enterprise, and his repeated and 
munificent benefactions. 

The grounds consist of four acres. The building, as 
originally constructed, was ninety-six feet long by thirty- 
five feet wide, and four stories high, above the basement. 
In this condition about fifty boarders could be well accom- 
modated. During the first ten years the school was under 
the management of three principals, Messrs. Weld, Means 
and Dean, with varying fortunes. 

In 1865, the present Principal, Hiram Orcutt, M. A., 
who had been teaching constantly for more than a quarter 
of a century, at Hebron, N. H., North Granville, N. Y., 
and Hartford and Brattleboro', Vt., took charge of the 
school, and for three years had the entire management of 
both " Tilden '' and " Glenwood " Ladies' Seminaries. 
In 1868 he sold Glenwood and has since, devoted himself 
entirely to Tilden. During the autumn of this year, Mr. 
Tilden, the honored benefactor of the institution, appropri- 
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ated $20,000, and gave prders for the erection of two 
spacious wings, fifty-five feet long by thirty-four feet wide, 
corresponding to the main building. These wings were 
completed, the one in the winter, and the other in the 
summer of 1869. 

The whole building, as completed, presents a front of 
one hundred and sixty-four feet long, and fifty-five feet 
wide, and is one of the most commodious and attractive 
school buildings in New England. It will now accommo- 
date well one hundred boarders. 

The whole expense of the outfit, including recent im- 
provements, amounts to more than 840,000, the larger part 
of which is the gift of William Tilden, Esq., and the insti- 
tution is a noble monument to its lamented benefactor. 

A new charter was secured from the last Legislature, and 
a new Board of Trustees were selected by Mr. Tilden, 
among whom are the Governor of New Hampshire and the 
President of Dartmouth College. 

Tilden Ladies' Seminary has now settled down upon a 
permanent foundation. Mr. Orcutt, its principal, has taken 
a lease, with the right to renew and hold the property for 
twenty years. He employs from ten to twelve permanent 
teachers, who have been trained with special reference to 
their own specific departments. 

With the capacity of the building the school has been 
constantly increasing, and now has representatives from 
eleven states of our union. 

No more delightful or healthful location can be found in 
New England. No better accommodations or greater ad- 
vantages are ofiered in any similar school. 

This seminary aims to provide, at a moderate expense j 
excellent and special facilities for the practical, solid and 
ornamental education of young ladies. 

The number of alumni who have graduated under its 
present principal, during the last fifteen years, is two hun- 
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dred and seventy. Tlie following are the present Board of 
Trustees and Board of Instruction : 

BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 

William Tilden Blodgett, Esq., New York, President; 
Hon. Onslow Stearns, Governor of New Hampshire, ex 
oflficio, Concord; Asa D. Smith, LL.D., President Dart- 
mouth College, ex officio, Hanover ; William P. Burton, 
Esq., West Lebanon, Secretary; Samuel Wood, 2d, Esq., 
West Lebanon, Treasurer; Jewett D. Hosley, Esq., Samuel 
Craft, Esq., W. P. Burton, Esq., West Lebanon, Executive 
Committee; Richard B. Kimball, Esq., New York, George 
Lyman, Esq., Hartford, Vt. 

BOARD OP INSTRUCTION. 

Hiram Orcutt, A. M., Principal; Prof. W. W. Graves, 
Misses Mary B. Phillips, Helen M. Poster, L. S. Fergu- 
son, P. R. Freeman, Mile. A. N. Marindin, Addie L. Ben- 
nington, Addie S. Morgan, Frank O. Stedman, Ella M. 
Breed, and Mary F. Orcutt, teachers in the several depart- 
ments of the school. The present number of students is 
one hundred. 

CALENDAR. • 

Fall session begins September 13.' Winter session be- 
gins January 2, 1871. Summer session begins April 17, 
1871. 

The expenses of the schoQl, including board and tuition, 
vary from $225 to $300 per year, according to the studies 
pursued. 
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ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 



ATKINSON. 

The state provides by law for the education of ev-ery 
child, to the intent that they shall be so instructed as to be 
useful, intelligent, moral, and worthy citizens. The money 
appropriated for educational purposes is not to be regarded 
as a stupendous charity ; it is rather an investment look- 
ing for ample returns, and should be so expended as to 
bring the most advantageous results. To know how to 
read and write, and how to compute, is so essential that 
persons devoid of these attainments are rarely found. 
These form the basis upon which all subsequent intellec- 
tual attainments are founded, and are the first steps in 
school instruction. But the learner should not be content 
with these alone. A foundation well laid should be built 
upon. A knowledge of English grammar is essential to 
the speaker and writer, that what is read may be rightly 
understood, and what is spoken or written correctly ex- 
pressed. A knowledge of accounts with the mercantile 
forms, frequently found necessary by all classes of people, 
should form a part of «very scholar's education. The his- 
tory of our state and QOTOtry, an acquaintance with their 
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political institutions, and our rights, obligations and duties, 
ought not to be ignored in schools supported at the public 
expense. It is upon a correct understanding and a just 
appreciation of these, among people of all classes, sects 
aud conditions, that our existence as a free people under a 
republican government depends. 

Geography is a very popular study in our schools, and 
generally more of the scholar's time is devoted tp it than 
its importance seems to demand, while Natural Philoso- 
phy, Natural History, Physiology, Botany, Geology and 
Astronomy, studies quite as interesting and useful, are sel- 
dom pursued. But while the mind is being stored with 
knowledge, we must not be unmindfiil of the fact that a 
learned bad man is a worse citizen than an uneducated 
good man. Hence it is of the first importance that the 
moral training of the scholars should receive especial care 
and attention ' in the school. Next to our duties to God 
stand our moral obligations to society and to each other ; 
and the child untaught in these, however proficient in 
purely intellectual attainments, still lacks the most impor- 
tant element of a good education. Educators differ much 
as to the best methods of instruction, and it may be safe to 
say that there is more quackery in school teaching than in 
all the professions combined. The way indicated by na- 
ture is undoubtedly the best one, since all artificial proc- 
esses have, at least, been only partially successful. Im- 
pressions are received by the perceptions, elaborated by the 
reason, approved or rejected by the judgment, and record- 
ed upon the tablet of the memory. A correct knowledge 
depends upon three of these processes, while it is made 
available by the fourth. Following these mental opera- 
tions in this natural order, let the subject first be brought 
to the mind of the learner, see that it is comprehended, 
appeal to the reason for its consistency, allow the judg- 
ment to decide its correctness, and make mire that all the 
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ideas necessary to be retained in the mind are properly 
committed to the memory. This process calls all the in- 
tellectual powers into action and develops and enlarges the 
mind, preparing it the more readily to grasp new thoughts, 
trace new analogies, and to draw correct conclusions ; while 
a system of instruction which employs only one of the fac- 
ulties, as the memory, may improve and strengthen that 
faculty, but it is sure to &o so at the expense of the rest. 

The practice of assigning a lesson from the text-book to 
be reciteid by rote is one not to be commended. Such les- 
sons are generally retained in the mind but a short time, 
and when the words of the book are forgotten the ideas 
they embody generally escape with them. Hence the com- 
plaint often made by scholars, that at the commencement 
of every new term of school they are required to go over 
again what they supposed they had learned at a previous 
school, and that the prospect of ever getting through the 
book has a doubtful aspect. The complaint of teachers 
that the school was not correctly taught by their predeces- 
sors may be attributed to the same cause. Would it not be 
well for teachers to see that tlieir successors have no such 
cause to' complain ? 

Too much time is usually fepent on some of the studies 
pursued in school. Arithmetic generally taxes the ener- 
gies of the learner for from six to eight years, and about 
the same time is spent in Geography and Grammar, a 
length of time amply sufficient for any intelligent boy to fit 
for admission, and graduate at the university. It is strange 
that it is considered necessary for a scholar to spend more 
time in learning to speak and write the English language 
correctly than is required to acquire the Latin, Greek, and 
a complete English Philology besides ; and what appears 
more strange is, that after all this expenditure of time and 
study in pursuit of this very desirable attainment, the ob- 
ject is seldom reached. 
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Why is this so ? Is the method of teaching this subject 
the correct one ? We would hardly expect to find a good 
tailor in the apprentice whose term of service has been 
spent ia taking to pieces the garments that others had 
made in order to discover the kind and quality of the 
cloth ; neither may we look for elegance, nor even gram- 
matical accuracy in language, either written or spoken, 
from those whose instruction consists only in what is called 
the analysis of what others have written, which is too 
often, to the scholar, but meaningless formula. What our 
scholars most need, in the study of grammar, is a more 
practical application of the principles and rules which gov- 
ern the combinations, relations, arrangements and depend- 
encies of the elements which enter into the composition of 
words and sentences in the learner's expression of his own 
thoughts. 

The efforts of numerous friends of education to produce 
an improved system of geographical instruction have been 
crowned with an eminent success in the appearance of 
Prof. Guyot's series of Geographies on a plan of instruction 
admirably suited to tlie wants of our schools. 

Too much circumspection cannot be taken in the selection 
of teachers. It is not sufficient that the teacher knows 
enough of arithmetic or grammar to answer such questions 
as the committee may choose to ask at examination, but he or 
she should have such a complete mastery of the subjects to 
be taught that he may teach them to others at the right time 
and by the best method. " Teaching," says the late State 
Superintendent, " is a profession, having its science and its 
art." As a science, it is the noblest of them all ; and yet, 
unlike the others, hundreds are yearly admitted to its 
practice without any previous training or specjal course of 
study calculated to fit them for the grave responsibilities 
and duties requiring the constant exercise of a keen dis- 
crimination, a tireless energy, a forbearing patience, a quick 
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perception, a prompt and unerring judgment; all of which 
are necessary to the ability to teach, to direct and to con- 
trol. It is true that practice tends to develop in the teach- 
er the qualities essential to success ; and that the novice 
may, with the aid of experience, become an excellent in- 
structor ; so may the charlatan, with sufficient practice to 
send enough of his patients to the grave-yard, turn up a 
good physician, but who is to repair the evil done while the 
necessary experience is being obtained ? 

As a general thing, too much reliance is placed on the 
text-book. The mind of the teacher should be the great 
store-house of knowledge, as well as the grand directory in 
the advance of intellectual and moral culture. We would 
be unwilling to place our schools in charge of persons 
whose ideas of the requirements in school teaching consists 
in assigning, each day, certain topics to be learned, and 
then decide whether the task is accomplished by the ability 
of the scholar to repeat the words of the text-book, and to 
obtain, no matter how, the right answer to the problems. 

If this is all that is required of the teacher, it would be 
more economical to let the scholars get together and play 
school. Let us rather have teachers who fully understand 
the duties of their office, who know what to do, and have 
the ability and the energy to do it. 

It may be no invasion of women's rights to express the 
opinion that the schoolmaster should sometimes be placed 
in charge of our schools. It is evident that the efficiency 
of our schools has not improved within the past twenty 
years under female instruction. On the contrary, it is 
painfully perceptible that our young men and young women 
of to-day fall far behind those of a generation older than 
they, in what goes to make up a good education. 

A quarter of a century ago the schoolmasters brought 
up and educated in this town were recorded by the score, 
and of schoolmistresses there were enough for the home 
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supply and a large surplus besides ; while at this time the 
educational aspect in our town — but the picture need not 
be drawn ; it is plainly before our eyes. The relative mer- 
its and fitness of male and female teachers has been much 
discussed, but our experience with female teachers, which 
is more conclusive and should be more convincing than 
mere abstract opinions, has plainly demonstrated that in 
our schools taught exclusively by females, the number of 
scholars has materially decreased. Scholars leave school 
at a much earlier period than formerly, and at a time 
when the aid of a competent instructor is most needed to 
give shape and direction to the mind just as it is develop- 
ing into incipient maturity. What the sensitive and ami- 
able young lady, upon entering the teacher's office, most 
dreads, is the management of the big boys ; and the big 
boys are generally quite as averse to being managed by one 
who, on the least alarm, would rely upon them for pro 
tection. Hence, large boys are seldom found as scholars in 
our schools, while large girls are more frequently in at- 
tendance, possibly sharing the management of the school 
with the teacher. 

It is not to be doubted that females are better adapted 
for instructing and training young children than males, 
but it cannot be claimed that they are capable of develop- 
ing in the masculine mind those traits which in nature 
mark the distinction of the male from the female sex. The 
good old fashioned way of a summer school with a mis- 
tress, and a winter school with a master, is generally the 
best one. If the districts cannot afford this, they could 
with advantage to themselves unite for the support of a 
school for larger scholars, and the town would be no loser in 
providing liberally for the support of such a school. Our 
schools the past year, as a whole, I have reason to believe, 
compare favorably with those of previous years. At the 
commencement, they presented generally a run-down ap- 
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pearance, but it was gratifying to observe, at each subsequent 
visit, a marked improvement in discipline and teaching. 
Whispering, both licensed and unlicensed, was found a 
grievous pest, drawing in its train evils of greater magni- 
tude than itself. 

To effect a reform in this respect, the several teachers 
were instructed, at the beginning of the second terms, to 
discountenance and refuse all requests " to speak," as a 
preliminary to the banishment of the habit of whispering 
from the school-room. To a willing and prompt acquies- 
cence in this rule by the teachers may be attributed the 
very much improved appearance and efficiency of their 
schools. Our schools were subjected to severer tests than 
usual. The teachers were required, by frequent and thor- 
ough reviews, to have their schools ready at any time for 
examination, no extra reviewing, with reference to making 
a show on the last day of the school, being allowed. It 
was not to be expected that scholars, under such circum- 
stances, would respond as readily or correctly at the exam- 
ination by the school committee as they would have done 
in answer to half prompting question* from the teacher, 
after weeks spent in special preparation which, too often, 
instead of indicating the real advancement of the school 
only exhibits how well lessons can be recited after numer- 
ous rehearsals in a long course of preparation. 

Joseph Whitakbr, 

, Committee. 
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CHESTER. 

School Monet/8. Amount received from Literary Fund 
last year, $100.00. This year, $56.65. Raised by the town, 
$808.35. Total, $865.00. 

Besides the appropriations to our schools, $14.50 to No. 
1, Aiibum. Every pupil in town, of four years and upward, 
should be sent to school at least two weeks, as required by 
law, to draw money from the Literary Fund, which is 
equally divided among the districts. 

School tax comes back to the families, in the heads of 
our children. We therefore recommend that the town 
raise a more liberal sum, or equalize in some way to favor 
the small schools, which imperatively demand more money. 
Two have had only eleven weeks each ; one had ten ; one 
but nine weeks schooling in the year ! No. 5, $44.50 ; No. 
6, $43.60 ; No. 9, $38,00 ; and No. 10, only $36.40 : less 
than the year before, $39.06; while No. 1, $234.80 — 42 
cents more than last year ! Is this quite right ? Your com- 
mittee has no authority in the matter, but, as a sort of 
town-conscience^ would prompt to a more liberal treatment 
of the small schools. What say to $1,000.00 for the com- 
ing year ? What are bridges to boys' heads ? Roads and 
highways to immortal minds ? Houses and lands to the 
value and importance of education ( Town Reports. to the 
vast importance of advising, considering and prosecuting 
every consistent means for training up the rising genera- 
tion ? Don't ask misers and misanthropes ; but men who 
see the gathering clouds, and the crested waves rolling and 
dashing at our very doors ! Who loves the home of his 
choice, or is proud of his native town ? Let him vote to 
raise the standard of education and fill the school-houses, 
that Chester may continue to sit Queen among the hills 
and send forth her sons and daughters, not a whit behind 
the best. 
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Schools, The progress in the small and short schools 
has been better than in the large and longer ones. Where 
there is but one term in the year, let it be in the spring, 
closing before the hot weather, or in the fall, closing before 
November. When there are three terms, better that the 
last close early in the winter ; the first commence in April. 

" Suitable studies and classification of the schools should 
be prescribed by the school committee," as the law sug- 
gests ; specially for the more advanced pupils. Few par- 
ents know what studies are best for their children. Their 
wishes should be regarded. 

On Book-keeping, we need a small work in the hands of 
every scholar, able to write a tolerable hand, who has ad- 
vanced through division : more important than grammar or 
geography : one of three studies, and finished in one term. 
Most important for a young person entering the world, 
or as a help to business. It furnishes the best means of 
learning to write ; all the 'copying being from copper-plate 
writing, exemplifying a business and fashionable and. 

On Agriculture we need a small work, the study of one 
or two terms, flo study is more desirable for our country 
schools, the cost next to nothing ; the time to master it, not 
a sixth required for Colburn ; the value of the information 
invaluable. Different soils would meet the eyes of pupils 
' going to and from school. Every man who has apatch of 
land as large as his house should know the contents of 
such a book. It would not hurt the girls ; for, like it or not 
like it, we are fast following in the wake of the " Old Coun- 
tries," whei*e mothers and daughters help till the soil. 

School looks not adapted. How much to be deplored by 
the country people, that about all school books have a ten- 
dency to scatter our children to the four winds, or to allure 
them to the great cities and towns, rather than to make 
them love their free mountain air. It is not true that we 
have no lands, nor farms, nor happy homes, and places to 
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make more, among the hills of New Hampshire. Much of 
this disquiet and roving thought arises from the fact that 
about all our school books are written by authors in the 
cities, who know next to nothing of the real wants of our 
great farming community; hence, all the illustrations, prop- 
ositions and questions in diflferent branches, are suggested 
by city, mercantile, or professional life. Books for the 
country should be well spiced with references to country 
things and affairs : about houses and barns, fences, flocks 
and herds, milk, dairies, hay, produce, fertilizers, lumber, 
hills and valleys, highways, bridges and agriculture ; mak- 
ing money on little as well as large matters, poultry, eggs, 
butter and cheese, nuts, berries, and other ways, drawing 
illustrations in favor of country life. In short, if there is 
any advantage, it should be, how the hard working farmer 
can outwit the vultures in politics, in commerce and pro- 
fessional life, who have their fingers *half the time in his 
pockets, and the rest of the time making laws and books 
for him and his children ; he to pay his taxes and be satis- 
fied. Wake up, ye noble country men, and educate your 
sons for farmers ! We want books made for the country, in 
favor of the country, and not for and in the interest of the 
oppressing classes : farmers' Arithmetics and Readers, a 
farmers' work on Book-keeping, as well as a " Farmer's Al- 
manac." And farmers can have them if they will, for' 
they buy more than five-sixths of all the school books. 

Blackboards are so scarce in our schools, one might think 
lumber came from Alaska. Why such neglect ? Will the 
prudential committees see to this at once ? So are 

Outline Maps. For these " fixings," with globes, charts, 
and a copy of Webster's " Unabridged," Candia has spent 
$325.00, Other towns in this county, $74.00, $85.00, 
$108.00, $120.00, $170.00, $500.00, anfl so on up to 
$1,152.00, Chester has expended the monstrous sum of 
$35.00 ! How can farmers, mechanics, and teachers work 
without tools? 
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Books, many of them, are old and mutilated ; some gray 
with the age of fifteen years. We have made a change in 
geographies, with almost no expense to the schools. This 
wUl last five years at least. 

In the same branches^ the books should be the same in all 
the schools. This would favor the intermingling of dis- 
tricts, promote advancement and enthusiasm in study. The 
number of classes should be diminished. Grammar classes 
and the highest reading classes must have dictionaries. 
Not one in all the schools in the town of Chester ! Dic- 
tionaries are necessary for determining the parts of speech, 
for spelling, definitions and in writing compositions. 

Of a town high school there is great need, of at least 
one term in a year, of three months — December, January 
and February — for more advanced studies and some other 
kinds, for the best scholars from all the schools ; with term 
fees to those from other towns, which might extend the 
term, buy apparatus, or possibly pay back to the town, so 
the school would cost but little. There are young persons 
in every school in town who ought to have the advantages 
of such an institution. There would be no difficulty in se- 
curing good teachers at that time of the year when college 
vacations generally occur, to say nothing of able teachers 
nearer home. We must educate our young people to rule 
the land, to ride on the stormy blasts, to enlighten the igno- 
rant masses, to meet sopliistry and preserve our liberties. 

*What to do first : Appoint a committee of three or five to 
consider the matter and report " pro or con," at a future 
day. 

Of school-houses. No. 2, on the Derry road, is an honor 
to the district. Well supplied with blackboards and maps ; 
needs a good United States map ; is painted, has blinds ; 
yes, trees set out, so the boys and girls of future years will 
play and rejoice in the beautiful shade. To other districts 
we 3ay, " Go and do likewise." 
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, If " monarch of all he surveys," your committee would 
order the demolition of No. 8, brick, and the erection of a 
suitable place for children and teachers. How much the 
surroundings of a child have to do with character! A 
house, trees and pleasant grounds, have been the redeem- 
ing circumstances in a boy's life, whose home was poor and 
desolate. Other houses need repairs and trees, and paint, 
and seats altered. How little expense, and how great com- 
fort to the children. No. 1 looks shabby and dirty, inside, 
outside, and all around it. Cellar windows ! and shameful 
back conveniences. School-houses should be in quiet and 
retired situations. 

An iraportant question. What shall be done with this 
school ? Seventy-five scholars reported, and probably thir* 
ty-six weeks schooling the coming year. Thei'e were sixty- 
one pupils last, and twenty-nine and a half weeks. No 
teacher can do justice to any such school. If the district 
would call a meeting immediately, the long talk on this 
subject might be brought to a successful close, in doing one 
of four things : First, finding relief and extra advantages 
in a town high school. Second, Nos. 1 and 3 unite in a 
good plan for both. Third, No. 1 move and act for them- 
selves — grade the school. Fourth, do nothing^ like an indo- 
lent farmer, who lets things go to "wreck and ruin." Re- 
sults of the last three terms are not satisfactory, using up 
$233.88. The old adage lies — " New brooms do not sweep 
clean." Things can be bettered. The two districts the 
past year drew $374.40. With so much money, great things 
could be done for our youth — 124 scholars ! How hard to 
rouse the public mind, unless you set a house on fire, or 
lose a child. What is the destruction of a house to moral 
and intellectual desolation ? The loss of a child, to the ru- 
inous neglect of a hundred ? Read in the future the bless- 
ings. Hundreds of young people shall call you blessed. 
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Sections 20 and 21, of the General Statutes, say: "Any 
district may, by vote or by committee, divide the scholars 
according to their age, acquirements, and residence, or 
either, an^ direct under what teacher they shall be in- 
structed. If a district refuse or neglect to make such di- 
vision, it may be made by the school committee." 

Parents should supply books, should visit the schools and 
attend the examinations, and not allow their children to 
absent themselves. Tardiness and truancy will be ruinous 
if not checked. Several schools, it is feared, have been 
injured by unwise interference. Nearly all school troubles 
arise from disobedience, which parents should not counte- 
nance. The^law requires that every child be vaccinated 
before attending school. Towns can make regulations re- 
quiring attendance on school, with penalties of fines, not 
exceeding ten dollars, or committal to the Reform School, 
not exceeding one year. 

Teachers, Two have left the ranks for the home field of 

responsibility. We hope they may return like Mrs. D , 

to finish a life so well begun. Certificates are only good 
for the current year. One must be produced to the pru- 
dential committee before commencing, and another at the 
close, certifying that the register had been returned to the 
superintending school committee before receiving wages. 
This is the law, and it sometimes saves much trouble. 

Teachers have authority over pupilsj from the time they 
leave their home on the way to school, during school hours, 
at recess, and until they return to their homes ; and can 
punish in school for improper language spoken against the 
school or teacher at any time. A court decision, 

A poor writer cannot make good writer^ of others. 
Teachers should answer every question in the register as 
the law requires. What they " don't know " they must 
find out ; must not confine themselves to teach the book, 
but the science. The book is only another teacher. 

10 
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Prudential Committee, One who takes pains to get good 
teachers should be kept in office. He should not fail to 
visit and look after the school ; should dost off the cobwebs 
and roll up the maps at the end of a term — some nice 
maps are now nearlj mined by flies ; — should see that they 
are unrolled and properly hung when a new term com- 
mences ; in shorty should take care of the school-house, all 
things in it and around it. Should take great pains to se- 
cure a good teacher, of experience and reputation, and do 
it in season. Three weeks of good teaching is better than 
seren of poor. If he cannot do his duties, he should not 
accept the office. Good teachers are first secured. Some- 
times one town gets them away from another ; therefore, the 

Superintending Committee should, by vote of the town, 
be authorized to secur^ and employ a teacher, as he may 
have opportunity, for any district. For this a recent law 
provides : that " Any town, by a by-law, may provide for 
the election of a Superintendent of schools .... vested 
with the powers .... and duties of the school commit- 
tee and of the prudential committee." Experience and 
many facts prove this most desirable. In this way a town 
may get a corps of firstrate teachers and keep them ; a 
great blessing indeed. 

Chester Normal Institute. This excellent school, under 
the charge of Miss E. B. Coolidge, is doing a good work ; 
has four terms a year ; is enjoying prosperity and lias our 
best wishes. 

Last Words. Your committee, after more than forty days 
of labor of more than twelve hours each, examining and 
advising teachers, riding to schools, counseling the chil- 
dren, patiently considering the question of books and stud- 
ies, writing to publishers and to others, talking with agents, 
bored through the post-office, making out a long and diffi- 
cult report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the present one^ now gives account of his stewardship; 
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hoping he has done something for the interests of the ris- 
ing generation, the coining men and women of renown, 
the trustees and defenders, in part, of our great Temple of 
Liberty, the home of the oppressed and light of the world. 
Fourth of July. Your committee would suggest, not as 
a matter of town business, but to all who are interested in 
the elevation and mental advancement of our children and 
youth, the consideration of a brief outline, for a public cel- 
ebration on the Fourth of July, 1870, by our schools — teach- 
ers, scholars, parents and friends ; planned and conducted 
in the interests and for the promotion of education and the 
enjoyment of our youth. This can easily be done, so as to 
be a spur to all the teachers and scholars, awaken an in- 
terest in, and tend much to the enlightenment of parents 
and citizens — a laudable way of keeping in mind the Dec- 
laration of 1776, showing our appreciation of our liberties, 
and that, with the Divine blessing, we will use means for 
handing them down to future generations. The smell of 
powder is passing away. Peace is waving the olive branch 
over our great country. Now are the days to train the 
universal mind and shape the destinies of untold millions ! 
Assemble in four divisions under teachers and marshals at 
about 9 A. M., march and form in "hollow square" arounA 
the flag staflF; prayer by chaplain; salute the " stars and 
stripes " by a speaker ; song by children, announcement of 
the order of the day by chief marshal ; march by band to 
place of exercises, oration, speaking, singing, etc. Then 
re-form and march to the place of refreshments, and such 
other exercises as a judicious committee of eight or ten 
"live men" and ladies shall arrange. Speakers from 
abroad can be obtained. " If there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think of these things." 

H. W. Day, 

Committee. 



EAST KINGSTON. 

1q looking over the several registers we find quite a num- 
ber of scholars that hare not been absent for one term, but 
we find one only, Albert F, Brewer, that has not been ab- 
sent for the year. 

We have had more different teachers this year than usu- 
al — two schools three each. If we are so unfortunate as to 
employ poor teachers, there can be no risk in changing, but 
if a good teacher ia employed it is better to keep her through 
the year unless a male teacher is preferred for winter. We 
have been particular in directing the attention of all schoola 
to spelling, and have made it a point to examine teachers 
and schools in tliat branch. Some teachers that have been 
deficient in that have received certificates, but it is hardly 
excusable in a teacher, in giving a list of text-books in a 
register, to misspell several of them. 

Tlie schools in this town have been managed differently 
from those of any other in this vicinity. Near the begin- 
ning of the present century a law was passed allowing towns 
to divide into districts, and about 1827 an act was passed 
jreguiring it. This town has never been divided ; the se- 
lectmen have always hired the teachers. In 1841 a school- 
house was to be built at the Corner, and the question arose 
as to the legality of a town tax to build it. A town meet- 
ing was called and it was voted the town one school district, 
the then town clerk was chosen clerk of the district, and 
the selectmen prudential committee ; — built the school 
house,.and have never since done business as a district, 
although we have since built three school-houses, no one 
questioning the right to do so, the selectmen always actr 
ing as prudential committee. The law has since been 
amended allowing towns to manage in this manner. Each 
person's tax -in assigned to the nearest school ; and in a 
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town where property is so nearly equally divided no one 
will suffer greatly from this arrangement. It has sometimes 
been found convenient to unite two schools ; and the people 
are generally well satisfied with the management by the 
selectmen. 

The interior of each school-house needs some fitting up 
before the commencement of the spring schools. 

George B. Webster, 

Committee. 



EPPING. 

To the Citizens of Epping : — It is a notorious fact, that 
school reports produce but a very limited, if any, effect upon 
the public mind of this town. They are read only by a few, 
and many of those more in a spirit of carping criticism 
than an honest desire to profit by their recommendations. 
The law, however, requires a report to be made, furnishing 
definite information respecting the schools and embodying 
such suggestions as may be deemed expedient or useful in 
advancing their interests. In discharge of this obligation, 
your committee would submit in a plain and brief manner 
the following report. 

During the past year, there has been a gratifying im- 
provement in most of your schools ; they have been better 
taught, and better attended than the year previous, and con- 
sequently a very marked and decided progress in schqlar- 
ship. Prudential committees have been unusually fortu- 
nate in the selection of teachers ; many of experience, and 
some of decided ability, have been employed, and in two in- 
stances the same teacher who taught the previous year has. 
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been retained, thus securing that continuous and uniform 
instruction which is generally so desirable. While the 
average attendance is greater than formerly, a larger per- 
centage of scholars having attended regularly, it is still too 
low ; there can be no good and valid reason for so much 
absenteeism. Teachers were requested to exert their in- 
fluence, and to adopt such rules and regulations as woyld 
secure the constant attendance of their pupils, and there is 
every reason to believe they did all they could ; still the 
records exhibit an absence of more than twenty per cent. 
If our best teachers are unable to excite and keep alive in 
the school-room such an interest as shall invite and attract 
their pupils, so their constant presence will be felt and con- 
sidered a delight and pleasure rather than an irksome task ; 
if an appeal to parents, stating plainly the great injury in- 
flicted upon both scholar and school by irregular and partial 
attendance will have no effect, what should be done ? Un- 
questionably, the law should be so altered as to compel an 
attendance, for there can be no good reason for a govern- 
ment to compel its citizens to sustain a system for public 
instruction in order to secure its stability and perpetuity, 
and then permit a part of its prospective citizens to stay 
away and grow up in ignorance. 

The manner of teaching penmanship in our schools is very 
defective and unscientific. The pupils learn from imita- 
tion without regard to any system ; a teacher one term 
writing a full round hand, the next something very differ- 
ent, and the scholar is left to pick up something from a 
dozen or more different instructors, all writing, to some ex- 
tent, at least, unlike. This is wrong ; some regular system, 
from some scientifically arranged graded writing-book 
should be used in all our schools, and it is earnestly recom- 
mended that parents provide their children with such books, 
and our teachers should be required to instruct from them. 
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If this course be adopted, every pupil in a comparatively 
short time will become a good penman. 

A male teacher should be employed in the winter in No6. 
1 and 8. 

H. B. BURNHAM, 

Commie. 



EXETER. 



At the basis of our whole system of free government, 
lies our common school system ; not private, nor select, nor 
sectarian, but common schools^ wherein the children of the 
rich and the poor, the children of the different races and 
nationalities, of which our country is made up, shall meet 
together, and shall receive that training in common, enjoy 
that equality of advantages, and be brought into that close 
contact, which will promote mutual esteem and good fel- 
lowship, and be the surest preventive against future divis- 
ions and contests of class, race or religion. This is the 
distinctive idea of our school system, — to qualify for intel- 
ligent citizenship ; not with equality of ability, for the Cre- 
ator determines that, but with equality of advantage, and 
with equal opportunity for each to make the highest attain- 
ment of which he or she is capable. 

For, in this country classes are ever changing ; the rich 
men of this generation are, for the most part, the children 
of the poor men of the generation gone by ; and the chil- 
dren of many of the rich will, in a few years, be the poor- 
est of the poor. The rail-splitter becomes President ; and 
but one president has ever had a son succeed him in that 
office. From the homes of toil, from the farms and the 
humble cottages, rather than from the brownstone-front 
mansions, are to come our presidents, statesmen, million- 
aires. The men who control the next generation will, in 
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very few cases, be the sons of those who control this. — 
Hence we see the importance, to the state and the nation, 
that our children shall be educated, not as in England, by 
classes, but together, in common schools. 

And yet it is equally important that our system should 
be so extensive, so perfect, that the state shall have the ad- 
vantage of all the ability that God gives, and that the boy 
who shows a tact and a capacity for learning shall have 
the chance to learn all he will, and qualify himself for any 
position which he is capable of filling, whether his father 
be rich or poor, learned or ignorant, white or black, native 
or foreign-born, whether he .be the son of the wood-sawyer 
or the judge. And hence when the attempt is made, any- 
where, to perfect the school system, raise the grade, make 
the instruction more thorough and more comprehensive, 
while it will in the end be a blessing to all, it is primarily 
and especially in the interest of the poor, giving to them 
those opportunities which the money of the rich would en- 
able them to command, but which the poor cannot so easily 
enjoy, outside the common school. Where opposition is 
made to any such attempt to improve the schools, it should 
be expected from men of property, who fear the increased 
taxes, and not from the poor, for whose benefit, primarily, 
any such improvement is made. 

No school system, no amount of grading, no number of 
teachers, no variety of studies, can make a genius out of a 
blockhead, whether his parents be rich or poor ; but all 
these improvements do tend directly to put the bright 
scholar from the humblest home on an equality with the 
one from the stateliest mansion, and open to all alike the 
path to distinction and usefulness. Genius depends, not 
upon either poverty or wealth, though more often found in 
the former ; but, wherever found, should have every facility 
for cultivation and development. 

The most judicious education is not.t^at which seeks to 
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qualify a boy for his father's calling, or for that trade or 
profession whieh he or his parents would prefer, but which 
reognizes all honest callings, all modes of earning daily 
bread by which the community is benefited, as needful, 
useful, and therefore honorable ; which seeks to discover 
for what a boy is best fitted, and then most thoroughly to 
qualify him for that. 

As was intimated in last year's report, our schools in 
Exeter are not altogether in a satisfactory condition. There 
is reason to fear that, educationally, we are living on past 
reputation, and that having settled down, years ago, in the 
comfortable conviction that Exeter was an educational cen- 
tre, if not model, our citizens have not yet waked up to the 
fact that improvements in the methods of instruction and 
of organization, during the past twenty years, have enabled 
many other towns to leave us behind, so far as our common 
schools are concerned. 

There is no reason why a grammar school or a primary 
school in Exeter, should not stand as high, should not send 
out its pupils as well educated, as a grammar or a primary 
school in Boston or Portland. They may be larger, but 
they should be no better, if we avail ourselves of their ex- 
perience and example, and determine to make our schools 
the best of their kind, at least in this state. 

Tour committee cannot truthfully assert this at present 
of our schools, nor can any one who has had opportunities 
of comparison. 

During the present year some advance has been made. 
There has been a decided improvement in the methods of 
instruction ; less of hearing recitations^ more* of teaching ; 
greater variety in the exercises ; more of thoroughness in- 
sisted upon ; definite qualifications prescribed for admis- 
sion to the Grammar schools ; the time of examination 
changed from the Spring to the Summer term, so that the 
school year now practically begins in the Fall, at the close 
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of the long summer vacation ; and your committee will be 
disappointed if the pupils passing to the higher schools are 
not found better fitted than heretofore. 

A few suggestions will now be made, seeming to promise 
yet more satisfactory advance. Our school system involves 
three grades of instruction : the Primary, Grammar, and 
High school ; each can give its own instruction better, more 
rapidly and more cheaply, than it can be given in either of 
the others, and it is a waste of time, money and patience, 
to all parties concerned, to give Primary instruction in the 
Grammar school, or Grammar school instruction in the 
High school. Each scholar out of his place stands in his 
own light, and in the way of everybody else; 

Scholars should pass from one school to the next higher, 
only as they are able to pass the prescribed examination, 
and this test should be applied impartially to all. The 
same rule applies to text-books ; there is no gain, but rather 
a loss, in advancing from one book to another any faster 
than each book is mastered. 

Primary School Period. 

Here three objects should be kept steadily in view : teach 
the child to read, to think, to talk, with sufficient frequency 
and variety in recitations to prevent his first experience in 
the school-room being irksome, tedious and uninteresting. 

It would be well if every child were taught to read at 
home. But, in the primary school, are to be taught from 
charts, and the blackboard, the names and the sounds of 
the letters, and their combinations in syllables. At his 
first entrance into the school-house, the pupil should be 
furnished with a drawing-slate, to occupy his time and ed- 
ucate his hand, and drawing and writing should be taught 
together. 

The powers of numbers should be taught by counting 
beans, pebbles, sticks, &c., followed by the use of the nu- 
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meral frame, with intellectual, and finally, written arithme- 
tic. Object lessons should be frequent, making pupils ac- 
quainted with the composition, properties, use and deriva- 
tion of common objects, and cultivating their powers of • 
observation, reflection and expression. Elementary lessons 
in geography, physiology, including the laws of health, and 
history of the United States, should be studied, with spell- 
ing, music, manners and morals. This will occupy the 
time, if judiciously divided, without over-taxing the pupil, 
and with sufficient variety to keep him interested till the 
age of ten. By this time he will be able to " read fluently 
and understandingly ; to think for himself; to express his 
thoughts clearly, if not elegantly, by reason of the constant 
practice in examining and describing objects presented by 
the teacher." To secure and retain teachers who can teach 
thus, we might and shall be compelled to pay suSicient to 
enable them to make at least as good wages as we pay for 
service in our kitchens. 

This period shall ever be regarded as the most, not the 
least, important of all, as laying the foundation of all sub- 
sequent attainment ; and it does not take much experience 
to teach that, if the foundation is insecure, the house can 
never stand very strong. 

Speaking of the German schools, a recent writer tells lis, 
" The primary schools are generally taught by the most 
learned and skilled teachers, who give the elementary in- 
struction with all the enthusiasm that this important in- 
struction is adapted to excite. Such instruction, in Ger- 
many, is never intrusted to unskilled hands, nor do the 
authorities allow a frequent change of teachers in the pri- 
mary schools." Their theory is the correct one. 

Grammar School Period. 

Spelling, Drawing, Writing and Book-keeping ; a thor- 
ough course in Arithmetic, with some Elementary Geom^ 
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try ; Geography, physical and descriptive ; Physiology ; 
Natural Philosophy, including the elements of Chemistry ; 
Mechanics in its practical application to agriculture and 
manufactures, with some explanations of different kinds of 
machinery; History; Constitution of the United States; 
English Grammar, taught mainly from the blackboard, and 
in connection with Reading, including Composition and 
Declamation ; Music ; Manners and Morals. 

" This completes the grammar school period, at which 
time the great majority of our boys leave school, and should 
occupy about five years. The course indicated will give 
them both the knowledge and the discipline necessary to a 
successful prosecution of the ordinary business pursuits." 
Our present course stops two years short of this. 

Hiffh School Period. 

Although the majority of pupils leave school before they 
reach this grade, yet for those who have the desire to pros- 
ecute their studies farther, and talent suflBcient to make it 
worth while to gratify that desire, this farther opportunity 
should be provided ; for while a large percentage of this 
number will be found among the children of those in mod- 
erate circumstances, yet, unless we make this provision in 
our common school system, they will be practically shut out 
from those advantages, — not being able to afford the ex- 
pense of private schools or academies. There will be 
found among these, two classes ; one desiring to fit for col- 
lege, the other desiring a more thorough and extended 
course of study than can be given in the grammar school. 

We will consider the wants merely of the latter, since 
those fitting for college ordinarily seek that preparation in 
Phillips Exeter Academy. They will need some knowl- 
edge of the languages : Latin, as the shortest path to any 
thorough acquaintance with our own tongue, 6r to the ac- 
quisition of any modern language ; German and French, 
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as every day of more practical use ; History, Physiology, 
Natural History, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
Mechanics, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Navigation, Po- 
litical Economy, English Literature, Reading, Spelling, 
Drawing, Writing, Music, Manners, Morals, are to be kept 
up to the last day of school life. Of most of these studies 
the pupils have already become acquainted with the ele- 
ments, and upon these, with judicious selection, can they 
profitably employ whatever time they have to bestow, till 
the age of twenty, when the bread and butter question be- 
gins to call loudly for solution. 

This theory of what the common school system should 
be is found to harmonize very closely with that recommen- 
ded by the State Superintendent of schools in Maine. To 
carry out this with us requires not many changes, only a 
gradual advance. 

John J. Bell, 
John W. Chickbring, 

Committee. 



GREENLAND. 

By a wise provision of our laws, it becomes my duty to 
present to the inhabitants of this town an annual report of 
the various schools under my charge as the superintending 
committee for the preceding year. I beg leave to suggest 
at the outset, that the influence of this report would carry 
with it a far stronger " motive power " in its tendency to 
stimulate your eflForts and incite your zeal for the promo- 
tion of education in this flourishing community, if it was 
issued in printed form and then brought home to your very 
houses and firesides. Not that your committee ostenta- 
tiously (if I may apply such a word) claims for it any ex- 
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traordinary merit as a literary production, for such it is 
not designed to be. But as a vehicle of information, with 
respect to the condition, progress and requirements of our 
common schools, of public value to every good citizen and 
lover of good order and intelligence, the report of a school 
committee should possess a general interest ; and I must 
not hesitate to say that the economy of any town which 
denies an appropriation to print its school report is delu- 
sive and ill-judged. Here it is by no means true that 
" a penny saved is as good as a penny earned." Rather 
it is a dollar lost. For the cause of education suflFers most 
wherever the citizens remain ignorant of its demands and 
its results. If it is desired to enlist the sympathies and 
and energies of any community in the promotion of any 
cause, the first step is to explain to it its purposes and re- 
quirements, and to set forth the benefits likely to result 
from active cooperation and assistance. In like manner it 
is requisite that the school committee should arouse public 
sentiment in his town, in favor of an active and zealous in- 
terest on the part of its citizens in their schools, by ac- 
quainting them with what is doing in them, and by suggest- 
ing such measures respecting them as shall appear necessary 
for their progress and inprovement, and conducive of the 
largest benefit to the town in the education of its youth. 
With these hints and suggestions, of an important charac- 
ter in the opinion of your committee if they shall influ- 
ence your action in tlie future with respect to the objects 
aimed at, your attention is now called to the following ex- 
habits of facts in relation to our schools. 

The first duty which I wish to enjoin upon every citizen 
who has the prosperity of our schools at heart, is the care- 
ful and judicious selection of the different prudential com- 
mittees of the districts. The services of this class of town 
oflBoers are apt to be considered of small consequence. It 
is said that any man can discharge the duties of prudential 
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committee, or that almost any man hnows enough to hire a 
teacher. Both of these assertions are undeniable. But 
there are very few men who are willing to take the unre- 
warded trouble of making a great effort to secure the best 
teacher attainable, through very protracted and careful 
search for one. Whenever you find a faithful oificer in 
your districts, keep him in as long as he can be induced to 
hold the office ; and likewise, whenever you obtain the ser- 
vices of di,faiil}ful teacher, see to it that you do not change 
your prudential committee, as a change in the committee 
usually brings about a change of teachers. 

There appears to be an increasing effort on the part of 
the citizens to exercise a good degree of care in the selec- 
tion of the officers of the school districts. This is shown 
in the large attendance on our once deserted school meet- 
ings, and if political controversies and parly feeling shall 
be excluded from their proceedings, we may look for a 
general promotion of the interests of the several schools, 
and the happiest results, through the influence of a large 
body of intelligent men, in the exercise of the choice of 
prudential committees. 

Another, and no less important duty, under which you 
all lie, and more particularly such of you as have chil- 
dren to educate, is the duty of taking an active personal 
interest in your schools and in your teachers. This is a 
pvhlic as well as a private duty, to interest yourselves, each 
and every one, in the education of those who will soon ex- 
ercise their influence in this community, and take part in 
the administration of its local affairs. In a country like 
ours, where the success of our liberal and free institutions 
depends upon the intelligence of the people, it is the public 
duty of every man to promote the education of our youth 
by individusd and earnest participation in every measure 
that can be devised, or applied, to increase the eflSciency of 
our common schools — ^the great educators of the American 
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people. School-houses may be built, liberal appropriations 
of money may be voted, the most competent and accom- 
plished teachers may be secured, yet unless the personal 
interest of the parents and citizens is enlisted in the edu- 
cation of our youth, by visits to the school-room and words 
of encouragement to the teacher, the aim and end of all 
the best efforts in this behalf will fail. Their presence oc- 
casionally in the school-room is worth the value of a week's 
pay of the teacher in its results to the school, because hu- 
man nature is so constituted, that, in proportion as one 
person shows an interest in another, the person towards 
whom this interest is shown will try and deserve the ap- 
probation and praise of the person interested in his wel- 
fare. Let there be, then, on the part of parents and citizens, 
occasional visits made to all the schools and a few words 
of encouragement uttered by them to the teachers and pupils. 
The harvest of such acts will be sure and bountiful. 

At the commencement of the Winter term, I determined 
to try, in all the schools, the effect of the " prize system " 
on the diligence of the scholars. With this view I offered 
two prizes in each school, to the two scholars in the ad- 
vanced and primary classes, who should recite the greatest 
number of perfect recitations during the term. This was 
the best plan I could devise, I thought, for the general im- 
provement of. the habits of study in each scholar in the 
school ; and it worked with marked success. Every schol- 
ar appeared to strive for the prizes. As the award was 
not dependent upon the choice or favor of the teacher, or 
the number of questions that might be answered examiifa- 
tion day, but upon the number of perfect recitations recited 
during the whole term, there was a continual effort in the 
schools on the part of each scholar " to do a good day's 
work " in their studies, and recite each lesson of the day 
perfectly. The teachers kept a record of the rank of each 
scholar for every day, in every lesson recited during the 
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term, and thus an impartial verdict was reached, at the close 
of the school, upon the question as to which scholar was enti- 
tled to each prize. Much has been said and written against the 
" prize system " in schools and colleges ; but notwithstand- 
ing it is exposed to some objections, its advantages greatly 
outweigh its defects. It is not of so much consequence 
what scholar takes the prize (excepting to the fortunate 
one perhaps), but the fact of the competition which it ex- 
cites, and the increased amount of knowledge gained by the 
scholars in a given time, through greater eflForts to excel 
one another, tend, as far as my observation here and else- 
where has been, to promote industrious habits of study in 
the 'school and to increase the amount of knowledge gained 
by the scholar, by increasing his desire to get the lessons 
perfectly in order to gain the prize ; and whether this partic- 
ular scholar or that particular scholar receives it, the prize 
has accomplished its object throughout the school. It has been 
the instrument of an improvement in knowledge to the 
scholar, because it has influenced his desire to acquire 
knowledge in order to gain the prize. Therefore, I think 
the " prize system " is entitled to a place in our common 
schools, and that it will, if adopted in town, go far to im- 
prove the habits of study in the schools ; and I recommend 
that each district raise by private subscription a few dol- 
lars yearly to be expended in the purchase of appropriate 
prizes in the schools. 

During the last year, at my request, two of the districts 
have furnished copies of a large Unabridged Dictionary for 
the use of the schools. This is a valuable addition to the 
school-room, and will serve to instruct the scholars in the 
meaning and right use as well as the correct pronuncia- 
tion and proper spelling of words. 

Fellow Citizens : — I have thus set before you such facts 
and suggestions with reference to our school as appeared to 
me worthy of mention. 1 speak with pleasure and pride 

11 
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of the flourishing condition of our schools, but I wish also 
to enjoin upon you to reflect upon your own individual obli- 
gations to lend to them your active support, not so much 
in the assistance of your vote for liberal appropriations 
(for this you always give), as in the direct and personal 
influence which you can exercise with great effiect in their 
behalf. You must remember that our schools are the safe- 
guards of our government, and that an intelligent people 
will always be free, prosperous and enlightened. 

Charles W. Pickering, 

Committee. 



HAMPTON. 

Were your committee competent to offer suggestions and 
recommendations commensurate with the importance of 
the school interest, and would the public accept the advice, 
we might expect a decided improvement in the character 
of our schools. But unfortunately your committee is not 
" sufficient for these things," and moreover a school report 
is regarded as a '' tale that is told," and the community 
• already know the " hows" to elevate the standard of schools 
much better than is practiced. Tlie idea that a school 
committee can make a good school is a mistaken one. The 
first requisite to a good school is a good teacher. A good 
teacher being secured, the greatest hindrance to a good 
school is a disease — a sott of hybrid, combining the malig- 
nity of the epidemic and contagion — pestiferous, and which 
" runs in the blood" of some of our schools, viz., irregular- 
ity of attendance, " Quack medicines," " extracts " and 
" compounds" fail to reach the seat of this disease. The 
pnly physicians that can eradicate it are parents and those 
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haTing the care of childrea. Towns, it is true, are author- 
ized to enact by-laws compelling children regularly to at- 
tend Bchool, but such laws are of little force unless backed 
by public Bentiment. 

The lact of Hympathy and cooperation with the teacher 
by the district is another great obstacle in the way of a 
good school ; and when parents manifest their interest in 
the school by criticising the teacher's method of instruc- 
tion, and by listening to groundless complaints of scholars, 
and " wink at" their misconiJuct, it is evidence that they 
do not " see clearly" how to correct the evil of which 
they complain ; and their influence is against s profitable 
school. 

My limit forbids me to speak of school-bouses and all the 
appurtenances and fixtures thereto belonging. For com- 
ments on which you are referred to school reports of past 
years, which, like the weather notes of a last year's alma- 
nac, are transferable to the present issue, and " though 
calculated for a particular meridian, will, with a little vari- 
ation, answer in any other longitude." 

Jacob T. Brown, 

Committee. 



HAMPTON FALLS. 

At tlie commencement of the summer terms, I introduced 
Guyot's Series of Geographies, in the place of half a dozen 
different kinds. Such a motley collection of tezt-books as 
has crept into the schools is a great hindrance. Half the 
teacher's time is wasted when there are three or four dif- 
ferent kinds of text-books used in what shonld be one 
class. There is a great need in the schools of a uniform 
and better series of Readers. Those now used are in man}' 
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cases only stumbling-blocks to the scholars. I found schol- 
ars reading in books where they had no more interest or 
understanding of the subject than if it had been the phi- 
losophy of Hegel. They saw no idea, so they merely fell 
over the words. No scholar can be taught to read well 
unless the thought of the subject is apprehended, as well 
as the words pronounced. The progress of the pupil in 
reading should not be reckoned so much by the number of 
big words he can pronounce, as by the degree he enters 
into the thought of the subject, and feelingly utters it. 
Don't hurry the children forward intq hig reading books ; 
it retards their real progress. The progress of the pupil 
should be reckoned, not by the amount he commits to mem- 
ory and can automatically repeat if set agoing, but by the 
development of his reason and understanding. The times 
demand not so much scholastic parrots as practical, think- 
ing men and women. To this end the public schools, I 
think, should be more devoted ; for this the teachers and 

books selected. 

Wm. a. Cram, 

Committee. 



LONDONDERRY. 

The Superintending School Committee would report the 
condition of the schools in Londonderry, for the year end- 
ing March 1, 1870, as follows : 

The school year now elapsed has been one of peace and 
quietness. Ouf teachers have held the sceptre of rule in 
some instances with firm, and in others with a feeble grasp, 
and yet there have been no insurrections and but few 
" peaceable secessions." No case of discipline, even, has 
arisen requiring the interference of other authority than 
that of .the teacher. Whether it be due to improved meth- 
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ods or to the increasing culture and refinement of the age 
we will leave it to the philosopher to say, but it is cause 
for congratulation that the rude insubordination and coarse 
discipline of former days have passed away. 

Teachers. Although neighboring cities have taken from 
us several of our best teachers, our prudential committees 
(a majority of whom we think have done their whole duty) 
have in the main been fortunate in the selection of teach- 
ers. Many of these have been teachers of experience, 
whose methods are above criticism ; others were beginners 
whose first attempts have been indicative of much future 
usefulness. Entertaining much respect for the teachers 
whose acquaintance we have made in the way of our duty, 
and feeling that they afford us quite as much physical labor, 
brain work, nerve work and heart work as we pay for, and 
more than many of us appreciate, it is with some hesita- 
tion we criticise their labors and " ask for more." We 
must, however, be allowed to say the great fault of the 
teaching of the day is that it is too closely aiid exclusively 
confined to the words of the text-book. Left to hims«lf, 
the pupil is inclined blindly to follow the words of his book 
until his education becomes a mere matter of memorizing 
rather than thinking. We found the pupils in one school 
committing the answer of those questions only which would; 
come to their tm^n, and inasmuch as the teacher asked no- 
questions of his own or in any way varied the exercise, it 
was found to be quite a saving of labor. The word text-book 
indicates of itself that the mere ground-work, and not the 
entire lesson, is to be drawn therefrom. 

A method employed by some teachers for the suppres- 
sion of the mischievous habit of whispering seems to us li- 
able to grave objections. A great many of our boys and 
girls, we doubt not, make honest responses when the "whis- 
pering roll" is called, but we fear in many instances it leads 
to mental reservations if not to downright mendacity, and 
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besides, if some time is reclaimed from wbisperiiig the old 
style of whispering, a great deal is lost in the practice of 
the deaf and dumb alphabet, in whispering by proxy, and 
many other ingcniouB and convenient modes of communi- 
cating ideas. A majority of teachers persist in teaching 
spelling almost exclusively from the spelling-book. It may 
be a labor eaving method, but it is behind the times. A 
better way is to select words from the reading lesson to be 
written or spelled orally and defined. The orthography of 
a word is thus associated with its use and the better re- 
membered. 

Claagijieation. A serious evil in our schools is the great 
multiplicity of classes, if, indeed, it can be said a school is 
classed at all when the teacher hears nearly as many reci- 
tations in any given branch as there are pupils attending 
to it. In a school of seventeen scholars we found eight 
classes in arithmetic ; in another there were nine classes 
in arithmetic, and seven in geography. There must be 
" reconstruction " and consolidation. There should be but 
two classes in grammar, two in geography, nor more than 
three in written arithmetic in any of our schools. 

Complete authority should be exercised in this matter of 
classification. At present pupils classify themselves accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own ambition or fancy. This 
is especially true of tlie reading classes, and we often find 
pupils in the highest close who would make more progress 
and a better appearance in a lower one. 

Attendance, There is much room for improvement in 
the matter of attendance. It will be noticed in the table 
of statistics the average per cent, of attendance in district 
No, l) For the year is ninety-four ; in No. 11, ninety-five, 
while the attendance in the Summer term in No. 3 was sev- 
enty-three, in No. 5, seventy-two, in No. 7, seventy-four, 
in No. 9, seventy. There is a wide margin between these 
liguija. In the former districts the loss of schooling was 
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small, in the latter over one quarter of it was lost — one 
dollar in four of the school money lost from non-attend- 
ance. A teacher, in accounting for the numerous tardy 
marks in his register, informed us the children of the dis- 
trict were not early risers. Are we to infer the boys and 
girls of Nos. 6 and 11 get up earlier in the morning than 
the balance of the children of the town, and are they 
smarter when they are up ? 

In reference to this lazy habit of tardiness, so incorrectly 
are returns made by teachers that it cannot now be ascer- 
tained which district is entitled to the distinction of having 
had the greatest number of instances during the year. We 
trust in future teachers will keep the record correctly, call- 
ing the roll immediately upon opening school, so that we 
may see in just what part of the town '* Sleepy Hollow '' is 
located. 

In our judgment, our schools as a whole were never in a 

better or more prosperous condition than at the present. 

That they may be still more efficient for the promotion of 

intelligence, morality and refinement, let us bring to their 

management still more liberality, more judgment and more 

interest. 

A. W. Mack, 

Committee, 



PORTSMOUTH. 

To the Honorable, the Mayor and Aldermen : 

Gentlemen, — I have the pleasure to hand you the reports 
of the chairman of the High Schools, and the reports of 
the school committee in the three wards, which reports 
give a clear account of the state of the schools in the city. 
It is now two years since the three school committees were 
united, and their union has shown the wisdom of the new 
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order of things. The schools are more easily compared, 
the teachers and their various systems come more under 
the notice of the whole committee, greater uniformity is 
secured, and all are improved. To the High schools we 
are indebted for our excellent assistant and some of our 
best teachers, and the committee always give the High 
school graduates the preference, who being well drilled 
themselves, are good assistants in the Primary and Inter- 
mediate schools, and when they have acquired experience 
make excellent teachers, and are well qualified to take 
charge of schools here and elsewhere. Too much care can 
not be taken in selecting teachers for the Primary schools, 
for in these schools the pupils are first taught, and it is not 
of importance that they should learn much, but it is of the 
greatest importance that they should begin well. A faulty 
pronunciation or incorrect grammar, when taught orally in 
a primary school, generally lasts or requires great care to 
eradicate, and gives much trouble to the teachers of the 
higher grade schools. Experience in teaching is impor- 
tant, for it makes the teachers thorough, and they can eas- 
ily atteuji to their scholars, for it is a science to know what 
to teach, and both teachers and committee generally desire 
the scholars to pursue too many studies, which experience 
corrects. The law of the state requiring all books to be in 
school three years before they can be changed works well, 
for it is sure to lead to a just discrimination of books, when 
they cannot be changed for three years at least. 

The school-hpuses of the city are in very good order, and 
the only important want of the committee is a new primary 
school-house in Ward 2, near the creek ; one story with 
sixty seats, will answer for the present. This is very much 
wanted, for the nearest primary school, on Cabot street, is 
very full ; is arranged for one hundred scholars, and has 
one hundred and forty. The committee feel that they are 
doing injustice to teachers and scholars in permitting over 
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one hundred scholars to attend this school. They have fre- 
quent application from children who wish to enter this 
school which are rejected, as there are now forty more 
scholars in the school than there should be, and the com- 
mittee have no place for them in any primary school. 

The state has appointed A. C. Hardy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the next county Teachers' Institute 
will probably be held here, which, with the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, held here last summer, will be of 
importance to the cause of public instruction in this part of 
the state. 

Portsmouth has pursued its own very judicious course of 
public instruction, but it will not go forward of itself. The 
schools will improve by our teachers and committee com- 
paring our schools and themselves with others, personally 
and by reports. The sessions of three hours in the fore- 
noon and three hours in the afternoon are continued, though 
many of the committee prefer a session of two hours in 
the afternoon. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

« 

Lyman D. Spalding, 
Chairman of Committee, 



RYE. 

In presenting my second annual report, I regret to say 
that the past year has* not been one of unexampled pros- 
perity to our schools. The results attained in some of the 
districts are discreditable to the teachers, and devoid of 
material benefit to the scholars. This is, doubtless, an un- 
welcome statement to those who have at heart th6 interests 
of education. I deem it best, however, to conceal nothing. 
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but rather to look the matter squarely in the face — to can- 
didly acknowledge failure wherever there has been such, 
to recognize merif wherever it has been manifested, to be- 
stow praise where it is deserved, and censure where it is 
needed. Wherever mortifying instances of failure have 
occurred during the year, it has been from want of capacity 
to govern, rather than any lack of educational qualifica- 
tions. To govern a school properly — to acquire the love, 
respect and good will of the scholars, to impart instruction 
intelligently, and at the same time to maintain correct dis- 
cipline without resorting to harsh measures — is something 
that requires rare ability. Wherever such a teacher can 
be found — and there are some — their services are cheap at 
any reasonable price. Mere book-learning is but a small 
part of the material needed to make a successful teacher. 
In addition, there are needed firmness, patience, good 
judgment and, above all, the ability to read human na- 
ture aright. If these latter qualities are wanting, the 
most splendid talents and the most brilliant intellects 
may find their Waterloo in the common school-room. 
While I am ready to concede much that may be said coji- 
cerning the fallibility of teachers, I would not for a mo- 
ment hesitate to denounce the pernicious tendency of pa- 
rents to prejudge them. There have been instances with- 
in my recollection, where parents have frequently expressed 
their dislike of the teacher, in presence of their children, 
weeks before said teacher entered upon his or her duties. 
Such a course is demoralizing in the extreme, and is an 
evil for which the law provides no remedy. The correc- 
tion of the abuse must commence in 'reformatory measures 
at home. Another evil, of like tendency, is the continual 
fault-finding of outside parties who never visit the schools, 
and who, consequently, are entirely ignorant of their prac- 
tical workings. No person has a moral right to find fault 
with a teacher, until he has visited the school and made 
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himself familiar with its management. If the teacher is 
found to be incompetent, it is then time enough to enter a 
formal complaint. The reporting of exaggerated stories up^ 
on hearsay evidence is alike unjust to the teacher and detri- 
mental to the school. A jury, composed of men actuated 
by such motives, would not be much sought after as a me- 
dium of conveying justice between contending parties. A 
school can be a complete success only when parents and 
teacher cooperate together for the public good. Another 
objectionable feature of increasing magnitude is the irreg- 
ular attendance and want of punctuality. The reduced 
average attendance and five hundred and twenty-seven 
instances of tardiness are disgraceful facts that need no com- 
ment. They too plainly indicate neglect and indifference 
upon the part of many parents, and are strong arguments 
for the advocates of compulsory attendance. 

Such being a few of the defects of our system, and mis- 
fortunes of selection, what then is the obvious remedy ? 
First, then, employ better teachers than Bomeoi^io^Q here- 
tofore employed. This 1 say, without intending to reflect 
in any manner upon those who have performed well their 
part. Let us have teachers of acknowledged ability. We 
have had enough of guess-work and doubtful experiments. 
Employ only those who have been successful. I shall prob- 
ably be met with the objection that such teachers will de- 
mand higher wages. Very well, pay them higher wages. 
" The laborer is worthy of his hire." Six weeks of a good 
school are worth more than sixty of a poor one. Why 
sliould we expect persons to teach 'our schools for less 
wages than can be obtained in almost any other business ? 
If such is to be the reward of their industry, what induce- 
ment is there for them to spend their money and years of 
patient study in acquiring an education ? New Hampshire 
pays her carpenters twice as much as she does her teach- 
ers. But .it may be urged — " We can hire teachers at a 
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very low rate." So you can buy a horse for a dollar, or a 
fiddle for fifty cents, but what are they good for ? 

As another means of reform, let parents manifest a better 
spirit toward the teachers, and materially help them by 
subjecting their children to good discipline at home. 

I would also recommend the election of unmarried men 
as prudential committees. This would ensure a large num- 
ber of female applicants from which a judicious selection 
might be made. The prospective possibility of " marry- 
ing the committee," as has been frequently the case here- 
tofore, would induce the teacher to do her " level best " 
in managing the school under her charge. 

During the past year I have introduced the National 
Series of Readers throughout the school, and, as a result, 
I am pleased to notice a decided improvement in the read- 
ing of the different classes. I am also gratified to observe 
some improvement in penmanship. As a means of secur- 
ing a greater interest in this important branch of educa- 
tion, I have presented each of the schools with a set of 
Payson, Dunton and Scribner's writing charts. In con- 
nection with this subject, I would recommend the intro- 
duction of Drawing in every school. It has been proved by 
the best teachers and educators in the country, that chil- 
dren will learn to write in less time w^hen instructed in the 
art of drawing, than when instructed exclusively in the 
principles of penmanship. I am confident that the bene- 
fits to be derived' would more than balance the trifling ex- 
pense of its introduction. 

I would further recommend the adoption by teachers 
of the object-method of teaching the primary classes. 
This method is being generally adopted, is interesting to 
the younger pupils, and appeals directly to their per- 
ceptive faculties. 

Physical exercise should receive more attention. A few 
minutes might be profitably spent every day in calisthenics, 
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to tlie great benefit of every scholar in school. I am 
pleased to note the exercises of this kind introduced into 
the South school the past winter. While devoting much 
time and attention in training the mind, we should by no 
means overlook the Importance af developing the physical 
powers. For every violation of Nature's laws we pay the 
penalty. We cannot expect healthy children, with clear 
heads and active mental powers, if they are allowed to sit 
in hard, narrow, cramped-up benches, in bad rooms, and 
vitiated air, week after week, without some kind of physi- 
cal training. While mentioning this matter, I respectfully 
suggest to the citizens of the East and West districts the 
propriety of providing some suitable place for their children 
to attend school. The so-called school-houses in those dis- 
tricts are miserable old hovels, totally unfit for the purposes 
designed, and hardly up to the level of second-class pig-pens. 
They are but the relics of a by-gone age, and standing 
monuments of disgrace to the districts tliat tolerate them. 
There are but few school-rooms to be found anywhere so 
mean and dirty. There are not twenty farmers in Rye 
who would shelter their cattle where others seem perfectly 
willing to send their children, to be prepared for the ac- 
tive duties of life. Rye is a wealthy town, and abundantly 
able to support her schools in a decent manner at least. It 
is not enough that we can get along with poor school-houses 
and schools, and still live. I desire to see our schools 
steadily advancing in the path of progress, uiltil they reach 
a degree of perfection hitherto unattained. 

This can be done with proper management, and will 
yield a bountiful return for the town's generous expendi- 
ture. It is a duty incumbent on every good citizen to see 
that his children are educated to the extent of his means. 
It is more desirable to educate our children than to sup- 
port them as criminals and paupers. It has always been a 
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source of local pride, that none of our citizens have ever 
been in Congress or the State Prison, and it should be our 
bounden duty to see that the rising generation are saved 
from such a fate. 

I would recommend — subject to the'town's approval — 
the appropriation of $1,000 for school purposes the ensu- 
ing year. 

I deem it not inappropriate at this time to allude to the 
sudden and terrible accident resulting in the death of Miss 
Semira S. Shapley. She was one of our most accomplished 
teachers, and had taught ten schools with unvarying suc- 
cess. She seemed peculiarly adapted for the instruction of 
youth, and never failed to win their love and respect. Her 
untimely death cast a gloom over the entire community. 
I know I speak but sentiments of every heart, when I say 
that the bereaved family have the sympathy of all who 

knew her. 

.G. H. Jenness, 

Committee. 



SALEM. 



Teachers. While some have not measured fully up to 
the required standard, yet take them all in all, we are 
confident that the town has been remarkably favored in this 
respect. Our 1;eachers have been highly esteemed for their 
moral as well as mental worth. And we believe a major- 
ity of them have constantly sought Divine wisdom and 
strength in the performance of their responsible duties. 
This is as it should be always. School teachers can wield 
a mighty power, and it should all be on the side of right, 
virtue and truth. They should not only be fully qualified 
to teach the books, but be ready always, in the school-room 
and out of it, to commend by precept and example, '' what- 
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soever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report among men." 

Some important branches have been sadly neglected, — 
Writing, and Mental Arithmetic, in particular. .If we ex- 
cept two or three schools, pupils have not been properly 
taught to analyze the problems, which is the chief value of 
this branch of study. 

Prudential Committees. Last year our ten schools were 
favored with four visits from these committees. This year 
we are able to report nine visits from this source. But here, 
as in other places, more care and common sense should be 
exercised in filling this important office. A proper regard 
for the educational interests of our youth, and a decent 
" respect for the opinions of mankind," demand that this 
office be restored to its proper dignity, and no longer be per- 
mitted to be shouldered by tums^ without any regard to the 
" fitness of things." Rising above party spirit and party 
intrigue, paients should select men of sound judgment, men 
who know human nature, and who are interested in the 
cause of education. 

Text-BookB. A multiplicity of text-books on the same 
subject, increasing the number of classes, is a great evil in 
our schools. We have gone to the extent of our authority 
in trying to remedy this evil by complying with the recom- 
mendation in the last year's report of the committee for 
District No. 1, and have succeeded in introducing into all 
our schools except this one^ Guyot's Geogra))hy, which now 
takes the place of the various other kinds tliat were used 
in our schools. We hope this exceptional school in District 
No. 1 is nearly ready to join the progressive ranks. We 
hear only one objection to the book, it requires all to think 
who study it, — hard work for some. 

Other changes are needed, and will be made, we hope, by 

your next committee. 

Nelson M. Bailey, 

Committee, 
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SEABROOK. 

The Superintending School Committee, in compliance 
with the laws of the state, respectfully presents the follow- 
ing as his annual o-eport of the schools, with such other facts 
and suggestions as may be advisable. 

Our schools the past year have been for the most part 
satisfactory. The teachers, with one or two exceptions, 
have discharged their duties in an acceptable manner, and 
there has been no serious difficulty in any of the districts. 
Still there is ample room for improvement ; there are many 
evils to be remedied, all of which have been ably discussed 
by my predecessors. The selection of teachers is of great 
importance and should receive increased attention. The 
low wages paid to female teachers have compelled many of 
them to seek more remunerative employment, and we may 
not expect in the future to be always able to secure the ser- , 
vices of competent instructors at the small wages hitherto 
paid. A too rigid economy in this respect may lower the 
standard of our schools. 

While freely criticising the relations existing between 
teachers and pupils, parents should not be unmindful of the 
responsibilities resting upon them. It should be the parents' 
aim to impress upon the mind of the child the importance 
of a punctual and regular attendance, and the necessity of 
a cheerful and willing obedience to the reasonable regula- 
tions of the school. Let parents encourage studious habits 
and frequently remind their children of the great benefits 
to be derived from a good education. Let them mantfest a 
practical interest by visiting the schools^ especially on exami- 
nation-day. The lack of this has the past year been too 
manifest for the good of all. We complain that the teacher 
does not do his or her duty. How do we know this, when 
the only time we enter the school-room is at the annual 
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meeting of the district. In this fast and progressive age, 
every proper means should be taken to elevate the standard 
and increase the efBciency of our schools. We cannot afford 
to be behind the times. We cannot safely ignore the im- 
proved text-books and the new and improved method of 
teaching. In our common schools we behold the future of 
our country. Educate the people, and crime and pauper- 
ism will diminish. Ignorance is the high road to vice and 
crime. Money withheld from the school-house may be 
spent at the pauper-house and prison. 

Commending the welfare of our schools to the careful 
supervision of our successor, and to the wise liberality and 
care of the community, we respectfully submit the foregoing 
without further comment. 

A. J. Sanborn, 

Committee. 



SOUTH HAMPTON. 

It was a wise provision of the Puritan fathers to establish, 
by the side of the Church in the wilderness of New Eng- 
land, the • School-House, where the youth could be taught 
those priiiciples which would pre-eminently fit them for the 
active duties of life. 

Thus wisely was our system of common schools founded. 
Believing that education was the handmaid of religion, they 
taught their offspring the necessity, not only of faith in God, 
but that greater happiness and usefulness could be achieved 
by enlarged views and a larger comprehension of the Divine 
Will ; and for more than two centuries progress has been 
made in making our schools more and more efficient. We 
do npt expect perfection in the system, and are fully aware 
that grave errors still exist, but the motto of every educa- 

12 
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tor muBt be, " Onward, still Ohwaed." Our g-Btem of pub- 
lic iastruction is capable, as it unfolds itself, of exhibitiag 
the highest type of civilization. 

The mere accumulation of knowledge, the training of the 
faculties, and the familiarity with the lawa of the material 
world, is not education, but the full development of all the 
powers and possibilities implanted by Infinite Love. An 
eminent educator writes : " It has been urged that our pres- 
ent common school system unfits for simple pleasurea and 
humble walks, driving away, to our great disadvantage, 
qualifications for trade and professional life in excess be- 
yond the home demand, while the gap is filled by the less 
civilized and educated from abroad ; that it strains body and 
mind beyond their strength, giving meat where it eliould 
give milk ; that it multiplies showy and superficial accom- 
plishments for the indulgence of vanity, fostering a fond- 
iieBS for display, and extravagance, but neglects the religious 
sentiments, moral principles, good manners, habits and 
tastes ; that instead of teaching what is sound and useful, 
the precious moments of childhood are wasted in mere ab- 
stractions, in terms signifying instead of things signified ; 
«ddling the mind, when in the pulp and gristle, with rules 
and distinctions of grammar and mathematics beyond its 
grasp, instead of quickening it by the healthful assiniilatioQ 
of what is desirable to know. These complaints, if some- 
what exaggerated, have too much foundation. Omnipo=- 
tence has not made us omniscient or allwise like himself, 
nor could such have been His paternal purpose. He gives 
the capabilities, it is ourt to improve them. Progress, not 
perfection, is the distinguishing mark of His material cre- 
ation of our mortal existence, and onward its law, as of the 
coursing stars we ride upon. If our system was not merely 
excellent, but complete, nothing would be left for us to 
achieve. The retrospect of what has been, com pared, with 
what is, inspires us with courage to press on, and the aim, 
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if suflBciently high and kept steadily in view, will be ap- 
proached if not reached." 

Prudential Committees. The position of Prudential Com- 
mittee is one of trust and responsibility, and when viewed 
in its true light its accountability cannot well be overesti- 
mated. Some regard it as a field for partisan preferment, 
and will support no one for the position unless he is allied 
with the dominant political party. Others regard it a place 
where sectarian views should be the determining qualifica- 
tion for the position. Others still look only at the finan- 
cial consideration of the question, and he who will secure a 
teacher at the lowest ratesMs the best qualified, from their 
standpoint of view. The only qualification that should be 
required is, who is the most interested in the success of the 
school ? Who fully appreciates the wants of the school, 
and is prepared to sacrifice personal ease and comfort for 
its necessities? Such an one is fully competent for the 
duties of the position. Our partisan preferences and secta- 
rian views are lighter than the dust of the balance, in com- 
parison with the greater consideration of the best interests 
of the school. 

The selection of teachers is a grave responsibility. A 
relative or friend of the committee is often placed in charge 
of the school, wholly incompetent for the position, and the 
district obliged to sufier for personal reasons alone. When 
we consider that the character formed in the school-room 
will last for ages ; that the mission of the teacher is to de- 
velop the higher faculties and. to bring the mind into com- 
munion with the moral forces of the universe, how essential 
that he who selects the one upon whom these responsibili- 
ties depend should faithfully and devotedly be attached to 
the success of the common school system. 

Some advance has been made in all of our schools, and 
if, as citizens, we desire still greater progress, we must 
omit no opportunity of supporting those entrusted with the 
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training of our children. How speedily will the little be- 
ings assembled in the school-room become the active citi- 
zens ! The law makes their education the care of the town. 
Tlicir education is a public benefit. Property is increased 
in vahio and made more secure. Our social privileges are 
better, and every worthy interest is promoted by the educa- 
tion of a community. Hence, all participate in bearing the 
expense of the common school system, and all are benefited 
by it. The children now upon the stage are soon to be 
called upon to battle with infidelity, intemperance, vice in 
all its forms, social and political questions of the gravest 
magnitude and importance. i!hej must meet, in Life's 
great battle between truth and error, skilled antagonists, 
and shall we neglect to furnish them with that knowledge 
that is required for an equal conflict ? Such -is the mission 
of our common schools. May we not rest satisfied with 
their present condition, but may everything possible be done 
to improve their condition and cause knowledge to be more 
generally diffused. 

Ben J. R. Jewell, 

Co7nmittee, 



SOUTH NEWMARKET. 

I can not too strongly urge upon my fellow-citizens the 
importance of cherishing our system of Public Schools. 
By ft wise foresight our fathers provided that there should 
be one place of gathering, where the children of the rich 
and the poor, the highest and the lowest, without distinction 
of political or denominational creed, caste or condition, 
should meet on equal terms, and learn the lessons of in- 
telligence, virtue and religion needful to prepare them for 
future citizenship. 
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Those free public schools have had much to do with 
making our own portion of the country what it is. They 
have been the nurseries from which the best and noblest in 
the land have gone forth. They have made skillful and in- 
genious the labor that has lined our streams with cities of 
manufacture, that has built our fair villages and made 
them busy hives of industry, that has made even our hard 
and rocky soil smile with culture. They have spread their 
leaven far and wide through the land. And it has been in 
great measure the wise counsels and skilled valor which re- 
ceived in them their early training that have secured the 
integrity, perpetuity and freedom of our land and its gov- 
ernment. 

A government like ours, of the people, and for the peo- 
ple, must of necessity rest upon the intelligence and virtue 
of the whole people. In proportion as these increase, so 
must prosperity and happiness ; while immorality and pub- 
lic corruption, pauperism and crime, must diminish. 
. Where intelligence and virtue prevail, a despotism, politi- 
cal or spiritual, is impossible. It can be built only on their 
ruins. Let us then prize and cherish these measures of in- 
telligence and virtue, and make them truly such. 

Let us provide wisely and generously for them. Let us 
secure correct and competent teachers, and give them our 
sympathy aud co-operation. Let us insist that all the schol- 
ars shall respect and obey them. 

Let us teach the children, and especially by such exam- 
ples as shall not contradict our words, to avoid all that is 
profane, vulgar and rude ; to be tmthful and honest, tem- 
perate and pure, gentle and honorable, kind and unselfish, 
studious and diligent ; reverently to fear God, rightly to 
regard man. 

In short, since we must expect them to retain the charac- 
ters as men and women which they are now forming as 
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children, let ua surround their childhood with snch influ- 
ences as shall make the good and noble men and women 
intelligent and virtuous citizens, worthy of the land and 
govenimetit which God has given us. 

Joseph Babtlett, 

Committee. 



STRAFFORD COUNTY. 



BARRINGTON. 

The attention of those interested in the schools is called 
to a few things which will not increase the taxes which are 
already so burdensome, which will cost nothing but a little 
time, a little self-denial and a little determined eflFort, and 
which will largely increase the value of the schools. 

1. A careful selection of teachers. Select for your 
teacher one with an irreproachable moral character, and 
one that has a good reputation in all respects where he is 
to teach. Select one that has arrived at the years of dis- 
cretion. Pond fathers and mothers sometimes have very 
exalted opinions of their daughters' abilities to govern and 
teach your children, and urge their appointment as teach- 
ers when they themselves would not trust their judgment 
in buying the calico for a new dress. Select teachers of 
experience, other things being equal. Make all needful 
inquiries in regard to your applicant, and inquire of such 
as know what they are. talking about. A man may be a 
good blacksmith, but a poor judge of law ; so a man may 
be a good farmer and a good neighbor, but a poor judge of 
schools and teachers. Do not hire a teacher because his 
father goes to your church, belongs to your party, is a 
cousin to your wife, or a particular friend of your daughter. 
Do not always employ the lowest priced teacher. They 
are often the costliest, for they not only get the money of 
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the district, but they waste the valuable time of the schol- 
ars. Do not suppose the highest priced teachers are al- 
ways the best. Instructors worth such large salaries are 
in good demand and are not obliged to run about the coun- 
try in search of six weeks schools ; and such ones may be 
gafely set down as having more brass to ask, than brains 
to earn, their price. 

2. Send your scholars to school. Irregular attendance 
is one of the worst evils our schools have to contend with. 
Find the record of a school whose average attendance is 
less than two-thirds of the whole number, and you will find 
the record of a poor school. A scholar that goes to school 
but two or three days in a week learns nothing himself, and 
stands very much in the way of others. • The school laws 
should be so amended that a fine of fifty cents be imposed 
on the parents or guardian for every day's absence, sickness 
excepted. 

3. Treat the teacher with the respect due his position. 
Call upon him early in the term. If a stranger, ask him 
to your houses, assure him that he has your sympathies, 
and that you are deeply interested in the success of his 
school. Such a course, pursued by the whole districts 
would be worth more to the school than ten dollars a month 
added to the teacher's salary. About the only attention 
many give their teacher is to listen to every idle tale that 
is told by scholars or others to the discredit of the teacher, 
and accept it all as gospel tinith, to be as widely dissem- 
inated as possible ; and every new edition of it comes forth 
" revised, enlarged and improved," till the whole neighbor- 
hood becomes prejudiced against the teacher. It is no 
wonder that teachers become discouraged and their efforts 
a failure. 

4. Visit the schools. In twenty of the schools the past 
year there were some two hundred and thirty visits made, 
and less than thirty of them were by parents having chil- 
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dren in the schools. Visits of friends of teachers and 
scholars who go for a good time, to see and be seen, can be 
dispensed with ; the less there are the better ; but no week 
should pass without two or more visits from some of the 
parents, one or two at a time, with no fuss or flourish, tak- 
ing up none of the teacher's time, allowing no change in 
the order of the school for their benefit ; and when they 
have spent their allotted hour let them go quietly about 
their business, and the less said the better. Such visits 
made at any time, and perhaps at the most unexpected 
hours, cannot fail of keeping a school in fair order all the 
time. 

5. Keep the school-house in good order. Barrington has 
had the name of having as good school-houses as any other 
country town in this part of the state, but the condition of 
some of them at this time is not creditable. With blinds 
oflF, glass out, plastering broken, benches split, doors hang- 
ing by one hinge, one outside door locked and the key lost, 
and the paint faded, they look like going into a general de- 
cline. Nearly all of them are kept in a dirty, slovenly 
manner. If the children of tliis town are to be brought 
up with neat and orderly habits of person and with refined 
tastes, the school-houses where they spend so much of 
their time should be kept in good order, neat and cheerful. 

If the people of this town will wake up to their own best 
interests, lay aside neighborhood feuds, self-interest and 
party spirit, and work together, they can have good schools. 
If they continue the present shiftless and sleepy course 
pursued in many districts, they may expect poor schools 
and dull scholars. 

Chas. F. Buzzell, 

Committee. 



DURHAM. 

Condition of our Schools. The progresB made in the 
most of our schools during the past year is gratifying. 
The general efficiency of our teachers and general good 
deportment of th,e scholars are worthy of commendation. 

Attendance. Some of our schools suffer from the fre- 
quent and, in many cases, it is believed, unnecessary absence 
of the pupils. Your children are supposed to be in classes, 
and if they are absent for a day or for a single recitation, 
it not only puts them back but brings the burden of two 
days' work on them to be performed in one, or they pass 
over a lesson unlearned, which should serve as a key to 
unlock the coming lessons. The scholar loses explanar 
tions and illustrations, which are given to a class, which 
no teacher can give to separate scholars, to make up those 
losses, without robbing the school as a whole. The conse- 
quence is, the scholar makes but little progress, and is a 
drag to the rest of the school. 

Employment of Teachers. The practice of employing the 
same teacher for a number of terms, in the same school, 
when they have proved their fitness for that school, cannot 
be too strongly commended. The teacher who goes into a 
strange school has to become familiar with the names of 
her pupils, to make herself acquainted with their attain- 
ments, before she can arrange them into classes ; and what 
is often made difficult, she has to learn the disposition of 
each, and establish her authority as mistress. This is all 
avoided when the tried and successful teacher returns to 
her school for another term. She meets the familiar, smil- 
ing faces of her former pupils, who greet her with a pleasant 
welcome, and then quietly take their places in the school- 
room ; the lessons are resumed, and the vacation has proved 
but a pleasant recreation from study. 
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Parental Influence. It is of the utmost importance that 
parental influence, in every district, should be exerted in 
favor of the school. Very much also depends upon the 
social aspect with which a district meets a teacher. If one 
is met cordially, and made to feel that all have an interest 
in her success, then to succeed is comparatively easy. But 
if a district is disposed to stand aloof from* giving aught of 
aid arid support, if there are self-constituted monitors 
around, to detect every error and make haste to publish it 
widely abroad, then to succeed is almost impossible. 

Moral Influence, It is never to be forgotten that it is 
the grand object of education to qualify the rising gener- 
ation to meet the duties and responsibilities of life, and 
thus to render them better and more useful members of 
society. Education, therefore, includes moral influence as 
well as teaching — ^the discipline of the heart as well as the 
head. 

SchoolrSov^es. In District No. 9, by the judicious ex- 
penditure of three hundred and fifty dollars, the school- 
house has been thoroughly remodeled and put in excellent 
condition. We are now able to report that all the districts 
have good and very convenient school-houses, and, as a 
whole, we consider them as a credit to the town. It is 
with pleasure that we notice the care that teachers and 
scholars manifest for their new school-houses. The first 
one, built in District No. 7, has been occupied a number of 
years, and hardly a mark is to be seen upon.a single desk. 
We hope the same may be the case with all the school- 
houses, and that specimens of jack-knife carving may not 

be seen in them. 

0. Newton Doe, 

Committee. 
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FARMINGTON. 

During the year the committee have effected a change in 
text-books, as a matter of necessity, in two different 
branches. We fomid it difficult to classify according to 
jscholarship, and the teachers had labored under great em- 
barrassments from multiplicity of classes in arithmetic. 
The reading books had been so long in the schools that 
teachers and scholars had lost their interest in them, and 
Resides, they were an old series, too familiar for profit. 

There was a variety of Arithmetics, the whole or parts 
of series of five difierent authors, making seventeen differ- 
ent kinds in use. In setting these five authors and their 
seventeen different books aside, we substituted one series 
of three different books, and, as we have found, much to 
the satisfaction of both teachers and pupils, and especially 
to the benefit of the latter. A similar fact is also notice- 
able of the change of Readers. Seldom have two such 
radical changes been effected with such unanimity and 
good feeling as in these. 

It might be injustice to the cause of education should 
we neglect to say that two other changes in text-books, in 
town, are equally essential. There should be unanimity in 
grammar and geography as much as in arithmetic. As it 
now is, there are Geographies and Grammars of several dif- 
ferent authors, and much to the annoyance of teachers and 
to the detriment of the scholars. Colton and Fitch's series 
is the most numerously used, and, like one or two others in 
the schools, is very much out of date — some ten years be- 
hind the times. Something similar might be said of the 
Grammars. At best, they are not suitable for our schools 
and should not be retained, and especially as others, very 
much better, are attainable, at a very slight expense, on 
exchange. The terms proposed on these are as favorable 
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as on the exchanges of the others referred to. The' cost 
was 80 slight that few, if any, are known to have felt or to 
have regretted it on those, nor will they on others, when 
fully aware of the necessity. 

It is with assurance and with satisfaction that we add, 
in closing, that the schools are improving. A very marked 
change has been eflFected in the order and government in 
several districts the past year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. N. Tufts, 
L. M. NuTE, 

Committee, 



LEE. 

Amount of money for the seven districts, 8713.69. The 
whole number of diflFerent scholars four years of age and 
upwards, attending school the past year, is one hundred 
and eighty-eight. The whole amount of money, divided 
by the whole number of scholars, gives three dollars and 
eighty cents for each scholar, or nearly that. Now, allow- 
ing a scholar to attend our common schools from the age 
of four years to sixteen years, inclusive, there will be ex- 
pended thirty-three dollars and sixty cents for each pupil. 
Really, this is a very small pittance to be doled out in the 
long space of twelve years, and at intervals so distant that 
the scholar will necessarily lose quite a portion of what he 
acquires from one term to the next following. And how 
grossly negligent and indifferent do we show ourselves in 
the cause of common education, in allowing, as in some 
cases of our schools, more than one-fifth of this small ap- 
propriation to be lost through irregular attendance at 
school. We do not pretend but there are occasional in^ 
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fitanees where absence from school is necessary, but we do 
believe, in most cases, the pretext is slight and frivolous, 
and were that importance attached to time spent in the 
school-room that is given to time spent on the farm or in 
the work-shop, we should see a much fuller and regular at- 
tendance at the school. 

This is a subject that has very much to do with the pros- 
perity and progress of our schools, and it is heartily hoped 
that it will receive due consideration. The condition and 
progress of our schools the past year, as a whole, have been 
of more than ordinary character. The teachers came well 
recommended, were well qualified, and have had much ex- 
perience in teaching. They labored hard to create a fresh 
impulse in their pupils, and stimulated them to increased 
action. The rapid change and improved condition of some 
districts, which do not appear to have claimed any great 
distinction for scholarship, bespeak a brighter future, and 
should they continue in their onward eflFort, they will soon 
stand at the head of our schools. 

In conclusion, we congratulate the committee of the sev- 
eral districts in the happy and choice selection of teachers 
the past year, and wish that their oflBcial labors may be 
crowned with equal success in the future. 

Allen Plummer, 

Committee. 



MADBURY. 

It seems to me that the first step toward the advance- 
ment of our schools should be taken when you elect your 
prudential committee. You should have a man who is in- 
terested in the school. How many young men, without 
children of their own, can feel the interest that parents do ! 
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I do not say that no young unmarried man is sufficiently 
interested to make a wise and discreet committee, or that 
all men with children are interested for their education, — 
far from it ; but invite you to think. Mothers, think for 
your husbands and sons when they go to school meeting, 
and do what in you lies for the election of wise committee. 
The next, and more important than the prudential com- 
mittee, is the superintending committee. 

The laws put all power in his hands that any little mon- 
arch could desire. Therefore he should be your best and 
most interested man ; one not neglecting to do for the 
schools all that lies in his power for their benefit, not fear- 
ing the consequences of rejecting all applicants as teachers 
who are not qualified morally as well as in book science ; . 
one who can discern this in applicants for schools (is he 
better qualified for the school-room than the dancing-hall ?) 
for not many parents like to put their children in the care 
of teachers whose associates are the frequent visitors and 
lovers of the ball room, in the care of 'teachers stained and 
tainted with tobacco smoke of the gambler, — for there is 
his home. " Evil communications corrupt good manners" 
comes in here with much force, and our teachers should 
never be chosen from those places where the idle and reck- 
less are found. 

Be careful, I say, who you choose for S. S. Committee. 
Parents, you all feel more or less interested in our schools. 
You are all willing to pay taxes to support our schools, and yo» 
all know that some teachers do not send your children home 
at night so steady as others do. You have seen that your 
children did not show to you any progress, even in many 
weeks ; never thoughtful, and enquiring what Ocean east or 
west; what Islands in the Mediterranean Sea or Indian 
Ocean ; what country north or south ; or, "Mother, see me do 
this example" ; but come boisterous and hard to govern. Do 
you know that this shows there is something wrong up to 
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the school-house ? a lack of skill in governing, perhaps not 
a lack of rod, (for the best governed schools are governed 
without much of that,) and a lack of energy perhaps on the 
part of teacher ? You are more interested, and should be, 
than committees are generally. Let us all interest our- 
selves for the best teachers, and dismiss careless and un- 
profitable ones from our schools ; then be very careful and 
see that our scholars are there every day of the term if pos- 
sible, and never tardy, and never find fault with teacher 
before our children without sure cause ; then there will be 
no chance for towns with graded schools toi boast and say 
your schools are backward, your young men and young la- 
dies are ignorant. Let us take hold with all our might ; 
•we owe it to the rising generation. And now, closing with 
most sincere thanks to you all for your kind and uncom- 
plaining acceptation of my services for the past year as S. 
S. Committee, I remain the scholars' friend, 

Nehemiah C. Snell, 

Committee. 



ROCHESTER. 



A higher standard of scholarship and a better knowledge 
of how to govern and teach will be required of teachers in 
the future. Those who are not qualified will be rejected. 

It is hoped the prudential committees will be wise and 
prudent in the selection of teachers and thereby save to 
themselves and others unpleasant duties. The prudential 
committees would oftentimes be directed to good teachers 
by consulting the Superintending Committee, as we endea- 
vor to keep ourselves informed as to who are good teachers. 

Parents could add much to the usefulness of the schools 
if they would insist on punctuality. Some of our schools 
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are almost ruined by the parents keeping their children out 
of school a part of the time, and this is especially true of 
this village, Gonic and East Rochester, and some of the 
smaller districts. 

The punctual scholars are usually good scholars. 
Parents should visit the schools often and not leave the 
care of their children to the care of another entirely. 

Any disorderly conduct or want of order or capacity on 
the part of the teacher should be reported to the superin- 
tending committee at once, thus avoiding many evil conse- 
quences. 

A. F. Mabsh, 
D. J. Parsons, 
- G. J. Abbott, 

Committee. 



SOMERSWORTH. 

All the schools in this district have made decided im- 
provement during the year, and the teachers generally have 
performed their duties faithfully and given satisfaction. 
The want of constant attendance on the part of many of the 
scholars has been the greatest cause of defect in the 
schools ; the absent not only falling back in their several 
classes, but retarding the advance of those attending punc- 
tually. Oral instruction by the several teachers, to a 
greater extent than has been usually imparted, would add 
much to the improvement of their pupils. Those who 
merely hear the recitations from the books may be school 
keepers ; teachers are those only who add to such recita- 
tions oral instruction and explanations which render the 
subject of study clear and plain to the mind of the pupil. 

The proper grading of the High and Grammar schools 

13 
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has been a matter of great diflBculty for the committee. 
The transient character of our population, and their inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to give their children the benefit of the 
full course of four years in the High school, renders it im- 
possible to keep the grade up to that of a first-class school, 
with any consideraljle degree of benefit to the majority of 
the scholars attending it. Of the classes of from twenty- 
five or thirty entering the school, rarely more than six or 
eight remain to graduate at the end of the four years. To 
require those therefore who attend the school for a small 
part only of the four years to take up studies which they 
have no intention of pursuing but for a short and uncer- 
tain time, is to require them substantially to throw away 
the little time they do spend in school. The committee 
therefore have not required or advised those so situated to 
take up any study which they do not intend to go through 
with, and only those which may be of some practical bene- 
fit in after life. 

From the composition of the school, the time of the 
principal is necessarily occupied almost entirely with the 
advanced classes, which are, for the reasons before stated, 
few in numbers, thus leaving a large part of the instruction 
required, to the assistant. It becomes therefore highly im- 
portant that such assistant should be fully qualified in all 
T'^apects for the position, not only in knowledge and capa- 
bility of teaching, but also as to moral influence on the 
school. The additional sum necessary to obtain a teacher 
of superior acquirements would be profitably expended. K 
most of our citizens are unable to send their children away 
to other schools of a higher character, to acquire those de- 
sirable accomplishments which tend to render their after 
life pleasant and useful, let us remedy this by bringing as 
many of these advantages within the reach of all our chil- 
dren as circumstances will permit. 
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There are as many different studies and classes in the 
school as there were when it numbered one hundred or 
more, and it takes nearly the same time with a class of six 
as with twice that number. Formerly we had three teach- 
ers, and the school can never be brought up to the desired 
standard while two only are employed. 

B. Eastman, 
M. C. Burleigh, 
Isaac Chandler, 
James M. Tebbets, 
John A. Baoley, 

Committee of District No. 8. 
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BELKNAP COUNTY. 



ALTON. 



It is with no very sanguine expectations of materially 
promoting the common school interests of this town, that I 
have written so many suggestions relative to parents', chil- 
dren's and teachers' duties, and also to your duties as citi- 
zens and fellow-countrymen, since so many reports written 
with enthusiasm and ability have passed by unheeded and 
unappreciated, and more especially since it would be useless 
for me to attempt the expression of a thought that has not 
been better and more vigorously expressed before. But 
similar suggestions and criticisms have annually rung in 
your ears, and must continue to do so till many changes are 
made in our schools for the better. That we have a system 
of education extending its privileges alike to all classes is a 
matter of pride ; while it is a source of grief and mortifica- 
tion that so little true interest is manifested by the com- 
munity, that the fruits are so meagre compared with what 
they might be, that so little is well learned or thoroughly 
taught, and that so few schools, comparatively, are worthy 
of the name of schools, except schools of scandal. 

But, if wretched hovels, dignified with the name of school- 
houses ; if the use, in the same school, of four or five text- 
books treating on the same subject by different authors, be- 
cause parents are unwilling to purchase new books for their 
children ; if the grown-up scholars of a school, searching 
for the North Pole on the map of New England or Africa ; 
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if teachers, unable to define the difference between latitude 
and longitude, or ignorant of the use of either — if such 
symptoms indicate the condition of our schools, is it strange 
that the " almighty dollar " seems too precious to some, 
and that others are satisfied when convinced that the world 
still moves? It would seem, if words could avail, that 
enough had been said to send every old, rickety, seven-by- 
nine apology of a school-house into oblivion ; and yet, sev- 
eral in this town may be described as follows : The door, 
if it still hangs on its hinges, has a crack above and another 
below it, as if it had been contrived for the special purpose 
of letting the cold air in and warm air out ; the benches 
are old, rickety and crazy, and few of them are fixed with 
any degree of firmness to the floor, and need no spiritual 
influence to set them in motion. The unholy occupants 
cannot move without creating a creaking, in comparison 
with which the clattering of the clapboards upon the out- 
side is delightful music. Shall we pursue the description 
still further, and say the walls are defaced and mutilated, 
covered with fancy sketches, hideous hieroglyphics and 
loathsome obscenities ? Let this sufiice for the main build- 
ing. The out-building — the very name of which implies its 
necessity — is nowhere to be found. How fathers and moth- 
ers, who have any regards for their children's morals or for 
their modesty, can tolerate such a state of things is utterly 
unaccountable. Such houses are exceptions to be sure, but 
there are some equally as disgraceful as .the picture, and 
there are others that need repairing and remodeling very 
much. They are dark, dismal and dirty within, the aisles 
to the back seat a steep ascent, with old-fashioned long 
benches and desks, with no play-ground or other out-door 
conveniences — what an unsightly relic of barbarism ! 
Still the wealthy farmer will speak of " our school-house " 
without a blush! He will say that it was good enough 
for him, and it ought to. be good enough for his chil- 
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dren; not reflecting that it was some time since that 
he attended school, and that during that time there has 
been an improvement in school-houses as well as in other 
things. To him we would say, when you will consent to 
give up your cooking-stove for the old-fashioned fireplace, 
and your light carriages for the lumbering vehicles of a 
former generation, when you will consent to part with these 
and various other improvements, then, however shallow 
your argument may be, you will at least have the merit of 
consistency. No, tear away your old, dilapidated, smoked, 
hard-benched school-house, and build a neat, convenient, 
elegant and comfortable one, and your children become by 
instinct different children, and their associations with the 
walks of learning and culture will be different to all time. 
After the new house is built or the old one repaired, furn- 
ish it with a globe, maps, dictionary, thermometer, a good 
supply of blackboards, Ac. These may be acquired grad- 
ually and easily. At each annual meeting let the inquiry . 
be made — What addition can we make this year to the furni- 
ture of our school? Let there be some certain action 
upon it. 

Again, whom should you choose for prudential commit- 
tee? The ofiBce is by no means an unimportant one. 
Weighty responsibilities rest upon the individual who as- 
sumes the position and consequent duties of prudential . 
committee. Tliose, and those only, should be chosen, who 
feel a deep and thrilling interest in the prosperity of our 
schools — men who have children to educate and qualify for 
the discharge of life's stern and active duties. Partisan 
feeling, either political or religious, should never bias the 
minds of men in the selection of persons to discharge the 
duties and responsibilities of this important trust. 

In regard to the selection of teachers : In the proper and 
successful management of our schools are concentrated 
our highest interests as an intelligent, law-abiding, and hap- 
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py people. Improving and perfecting our schools secures 
to us blessings of peace and harmony, promoting general 
intelligence and the highest welfare of human society. The 
responsible position held by those employed as teachers 
should not be overlooked. For the time being, they occupy 
the place of the parents. There goes out from every teacher 
a silent and all-pervading influence for good or evil. As 
we are creatures of imitation, and the young learn more 
readily by example than precept, a teacher should be a 
worthy model of correct habits, refined in manners, prompt 
and energetic, yet kind and courteous, patient and cheerful, 
of sound scholarship, possessing a thorough knowledge of 
books, common sense, judgment, acquaintance with humaii 
nature, apt in illustration, and fit for an officer. Encourage 
our young men and young ladies to qualify themselves 
thoroughly, and then employ them. Secure the best teach- 
ers of last year. Do not close the door to young teachers, 
but let them climb a ladder to get to it. 

The true policy is to keep the good teachers in town ; 
the same one in the same district, if successful, dismissing 
the poor ones. When a good teacher is found, retain him 
or her at almost any price. High wages to a good teacher 
are well spent ; poor wages to a poor teacher, wholly lost. 

To 'parents and citizens ! It ought to be no fault of ours 
if every child living in our midst has not a thorough physi- 
cal, mental and moral education. Our location is adapted 
to it ; we have means enough. Let us invest wisely and 
increase our capital. Every well educated child becomes a 
producer. He makes our farms more productive ; he does 
mechanic arts well ; he becomes the teacher of our schools. 
He helps pay our taxes, he keeps our money at home. He 
makes our buildings and gardens look better ; be betters 
our society; he invites good people to come and dwell 
among us ; he promotes by his wall of good principles the 
public peace and order ; he gives us a good name abroad, — 
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far better than riches. The non-educated child is a non-pror 
ducer. None of these things spring from him or are pro- 
moted by him. We lose all he might do, in proportion as 
he lacks proper education. It is a loss. It may result in 
positive expense if, by reason of sickness, ignorance or 
vice that might have been prevented, he becomes a pauper, 
an insane person, a state criminal. He lies about our char- 
acter, steals our property, endangers our life. His presence 
increases our taxation, lessens the value of our estates. 
Let us. look about us and see if it be not even so. It is your 
duty, then, to see to it that every child is well trained and 
educated. He is in a large sense public property. It is 
everybody's business to prevent losing by him, to make gain 
by him if possible. If a good child is growing up in our 
midst, how happy if we have helped make him so ; if a bad 
one, how wretched if we have helped make him so. 

0, ye parents, anxious for the welfare of your children ! 
Hear ye a word which you may have heard many a time 
before, but you have not heeded it. If you would have 
your children grow up to be men and women truly worthy 
of the name, let me urge you to take an interest and man- 
ifest it in their school-days, for this is the time when their 
mental and moral characters are formed. Never suffer 
them to be absent a term, or even a single moment of a 
term, if it can possibly be avoided. 

Again, you should visit your schools. If you set a man 
to work in your field or shop, you show your interest in his 
work by personal inspection. How much more, then, 
should you inspect the work of the teacher whom you place 
in the school-room, to direct, cultivate, train and mould the 
minds of your children, the objects of your constant solici- 
tude, for whom you rise up early, sit up late, and eat the 
bread of carefulness ; and yet you repeatedly pass the door 
without once stepping in to see what influence is there ex- 
erted. 0, for the time when some one will find words pow- 
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erful enough to impress upon your minds the necessity of 
attending to such duties. 

"'If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it ; if we rear temples, they will crum- 
ble into dust; but if we work upon immortal minds, — if 
we imbue them with good principles, with the just fear of 
God and our fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets some- 
thing that will brighten through all eternity." Seeds of 
thought may now be planted in the youthful breast that 
shall germinate, and, under a favorable culture, expand 
and grow till the possessor, like the sturdy oak, firmly 
rooted, with trunk erect, extended branches, and lofty head 
of noble bearing, — defying summer's heat and winter's 
storm, — shall alike resist the rage of passion, the voice of 
flattery, the love of earthly fame, the pride of power, and 
dare to stand alone, an example of virtue, honesty, gener- 
osity and nobleness in business transactions, an ornament 
in professional and public life, a true friend of his country, 
standing by its constitution, defending its government, 
making no compromise with error, and condemning with 
equal severity, wherever found, corruption, swindling, brib- 
ery, oppression and rebellion. Yes, that seed may spring 
up, growing with the physical growth, expanding with the 
mind, strengthening with the intellect, accompanying the 
man in his widening influence, till he becomes a barrier 
unmoved, against which beat the wild frenzied waves of 
political passion, of consummate selfishness, of satanic brib- 
ery, of unholy oppression and black revolt. Such an one 
will not seek honor from ofiice or place, but ofiice or place 
will rather be honored by him, and their brightest garlands 
woven to crown his brow, and over his head the greenest 
laurels wave. 

H. J. NUTB, 

Committee. 
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GILFORD. 

Your Committee, in submitting his report of the schools 
for the past year, wishes to say a few things pertaining to 
their future prosperity. 

Notwithstanding there is perhaps as much interest mani- 
fested in educational matters in this town as in many others 
in the county and state, yet we can but feel that even 
among those who should be most alive to the welfare of 
our schools, too much indifference is seen. This indiffer- 
ence shows itself in the little attention given to schools, 
the little effort made for improvements, and in the lack of 
a proper public sentiment in favor of making our schools 
first class schools. But as space will not allow me to en- 
large upon this point, let me call your attention to a few 
needed improvements. 

School'JSbuses. There are several districts that have not 
a respectable or comfortable school-house, but continue 
to disregard the convenience, the comfort, the health of 
their children, and send them to the old, dilapidated, worn- 
out, torn-to-pieces, uncomfortably-seated house, rather than 
spend a few dollars for a good one. We fear that it is the 
mighty love of the mightier dollar that forms the mightiest 
barrier to having suitable school-houses in these districts. 
If people expect good schools they must provide suitable 
school-rooms. We hope the day is not far distant when 
some of our districts may follow the example of Districts 
Nos. 1 and 6. 

Text-Books. The multiplication of text-books is a great 
evil in our schools, and a serious hindrance to good classi- 
fication. This subject demands especial attention. The 
school committee has power to regulate this, but it has be- 
come a delicate matter in many towns to change, introduce 
or systematize the books. This has been brought about by 
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too frequent and unnecessary changes, which have preju- 
diced the people against changes when really demanded. 
There are in town too many kinds of Grammars and Arith- 
metics for good classification. I found, in one school, 
twelve classes in arithmetic where there should have been 
but six. With such classification each scholar could have 
but little attention. 

I would recommend a uniformity of text-books to be 
used either throughout the town, or certainly in each dis- 
trict. It would he well for each district to choose a special 
committee to consider this, or give instruction to the school 
committee. 

Ohoosinff Prudential Committees. Our school districts 
often make mistakes in choosing their prudential commit- 
tees. If you want good schools you must get a man for 
your prudential committee who will make an efibrt to ob- 
tain a good teacher. 

Employment of Teachers. Too little effort is made often- 
times by our committees to obtain the services of tried, 
experienced and qualified teachers. Too many teachers 
are employed because they are friends of one of our neigh- 
bors, or, perhaps,. one of our nephews or nieces, or our 
wife's cousin or relative ; or perhaps the first teacher that 
makes application is hired. How can we expect good 
schools unless we are careful in the selection of teachers ? 
Do not hire, always, because you can hire cheap. Some- 
times the cheapest teacher is the dearest one we could find. 

School Money, Our back schools need very much more 
schooling. The schools at Lake Village and Laconia have 
as much as they need with their present arrangements. 
But with another department, which both districts need 
and must soon have, they will need more money. Your 
committee would recommend the sum of $2,500, as a suflS- 
cieut amount for the coming year. You may think your 
taxes are high ; the town is in debt. True ; but if you de- 
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prive your cliildren of an education your town will always 
be in debt. During the past year our schools have, as a 
whole, been a success. We have had but few unprofitable 
schools, although some have not been all we hoped. 

Geo. M. Park, 

Committee. 



GILMANTON. 

Gentlemen, agreeably to the General Statutes, I submit 
to you my second annual report, on the condition of our 
common schools the current year. The standard of in- 
struction has advanced — of discipline has gone back. The 
interest of prudential committees, pupils and parents, is 
full as diminutive as the previous political year, and the 
town at large as beautifully small. The number of schol- 
ars attending school has diminished ; the average length of 
school to each district has likewise diminished ; the num- 
ber of scholars attending to each one of the several studies 
pursued in town has also diminished ; and three districts, 
for want of adequate funds, have wisely concluded to have 
but one term of school during the year. Is our motion 
backward ? It would be much more agreeable to give a 
flattering account of the condition of our schools, but I 
should be doing not only injustice to the boys and girls of 
the age, but to the town of Gilmanton, to cry perfect', when 
they are far below the mark of their high calling. 

If the object of our schools is to fit the scholar for prac- 
tical thinking and acting ; to instill into the mind princi- 
ples, not facts ; to grow the thinking faculty of the mind, 
not the memorizing ; then they are inadequate for the exi- 
gencies of the times. Our school system may have been 
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the system for the past; but thought must assume new 
strength, it must grapple with new principles, and make 
new application of old ones. It has new and magnificent 
unfoldings of the hidden mysteries of nature yet to make, 
that shall, for aught we know, be of as much practical util- 
ity as the discoveries that have characterized the last age 
as both practical and progressive. Hence the school must 
assume new significance. 

What then is our influence as citizens called upon for ? 
To do as other states about us have done, or are doing, 
(and which with them has proved a wise course), abolish 
our school districts and establish Normal schools. An act 
was introduced into our legislature last summer, looking to 
the abolition of the present school district system; the 
turning of district property into the town's hands, and 
vesting the power of employing and locating teachers in 
the school committee. No one conversant with our selec- 
tions of prudential committees, and their selection of teach- 
ers, will long doubt the wisdom of the movement. . Some 
may look upon it with prejudice. It may look to them too 
much like a scheme to take the power out of their hands, 
and centre it in one person. But could a person, bom a 
school committee, or, in other words, qualified in every re- 
spect for the office, (and we should have no others,) have 
had the po\^er of selecting the teachers last spring, and 
especially of locating those selected, the utility of the 
money expended might have been doubled. The power of 
employing and locating the teachers vested in a committee 
would most certainly advance the standard of qualification 
in the teachers. Experience teaches the necessity of con- 
solidation and concentration of forces. And it is no less 
applicable to intellectual than to other forces. Our dis- 
tricts should be consolidated, and our money and scholars 
centralized. 

Every innovation, before it is justly entitled to consider- 
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ation, must first show that it has some specific evil to rem- 
edy, or some good to accomplish ; nay, but it must before 
it can be successfully established ; therefore I speak of the 
Normal scliool. What is the object of the Normal school ? 
To furnish our schools with trained teachers. If it does 
that faithfully and effectually, what higher office could it 
perform? What stronger claim could it urge upon the peo- 
ple, than the willingness and the ability to furnish young 
teachers expert in the faculty of leading (not driving) 
young minds. 

We want experienced lawyers to manage our technical 
law cases. We are not willing to trust the diseased mate- 
rial casket, that contains but for a while the mind, to a 
quack doctor. But strange to relate, with perfect indiffer- 
ence we turn over to the novice at teaching the buoyant 
little school-boy, with a nature so complex, so pliable, whose 
impressions received expire not with the term. It is wrong, 
radically wrong. It may be answered that Normal schools 
do not create ability. True, but they call it out and give it 
direction ; they develop tact on the part of the teacher for 
leading and instructing a child ; they unify the system of 
instruction through a state, and tend to make the text- 
books used uniform. What we want in our teachers is not 
only tact and ability, but we want that training that shall 
give direction to effort. Efforts are commendable, but they 
may be misdirected, and their force wasted, and perhaps 
worse than wasted for want of skill. No bungling hand 
can make fine and proper impressions. 

In visiting schools I have been struck with the inability 
of the scholar to apply the knowledge gained. Many schol- 
ars have studied grammar several terms, and yet have not 
seen any truths therein taught that direct how to read, 
write and speat the English language correctly. They are 
utte4y innocent of having attached any significance to the 
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study. A great amount of time is devoted to the study of 
arithmetic, and yet its principles are too rarely mastered. 

At every step to be taken the scholar is mastered — he 
too seldom masters ; his resources are his teacher, not him- 
self. After the youthful scholar has mastered his letters 
and begins to advance in the sciences, his curiosity should 
be skillfully excited, and his reasoning faculties artfully 
drawn out ; he should be questioned, and allowed and in- 
duced to question. 

If every principle approached is mastered as it should be, 
the growth of the mind keeps pace with the body ; and as 
the scholar advances still farther in the sciences, his boyish 
curiosity soon deepens into love of research and investiga- 
tion. This point gained the boy is a student for time ; yes, 
longer, for progres's ends not with time, but runs parallel 
with eternity. I wish to make one quotation on account of 
its superior worth, from the report of the Superintendent 
of Public Schools, in Boston, Mass. " So in the establish- 
ment of the school, it was such an institution as should 
draw out the mind in all of its approaches to manhood, so 
that it should have power from its own standpoint to con- 
sider and discuss every theory of error and of truth, ability 
to comprehend and rightfully measure its discoveries and 
condense them into well balanced judgments, forecast to 
see the future influence and dominion of its adjudicated 
truths, and stability and moral purpose to stand by its 
convictions to their final triumph in the individual and the 
municipal life." 

Shall we not have professional teachers in this state ? The 
New Bnglander, that boasts of the superiority of our insti- 
tutions, sends his son for a finished education to Germany, 
the land of Normal schools. Let us have a little more stam- 
mina in our education. 

Citizen voters of Gilmanton, one year ago you considered 
it unwise to appropriate more money for school purposesi 
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To-^day, do not the best interests of the town demand an 
increased appropriation for our schools ? Do not a feel- 
ing of fellowship and the laws of society present a fair 
claim upon our generosity in this direction ? Do we mean 
what our actions say, that we wish " the rich to grow richer 
and the poor poorer." 

A republic like ours is strong in proportion to the intel- 
ligence of the people. The church and school are the ed- 
ucators of the people. More money is spent in our town 
in its various forms on our churches than on our schools. 
An ignorant religion is intolerant, and intolerance is sin. 
Intellectual culture guides and gives strength to moral cul- 
ture, thus the church may look to the schools for its integ- 
rity and power. He who would increase the influence of 
our churches, and give the people a sound Christianity, 
must aid our schools. 

Inasmuch as our schools and churches give tone to the 
morals of society, so they increase the security of property. 
An intelligent people can master a debt easier than an un- 
intelligent people, for " mind governs matter." But look- 
ing at the question in a money point of view is altogether 
too low. What, set mind against matter ? " Pamper the 
body at the soul's expense ! " Matter is material, conse- 
quently gross. Mind is immaterial, consequently refined. 
The pleasures of the body, like the body, are gross. The 
pleasures of the mind, like the mind, are refined. Edward 
Everett, speaks of education as '^ furnishing us with a re- 
fined pleasure." 

Parents of Gilmanton, that a war of the magnitude of 
the recent civil war of this country should have convulsed 
society, and disturbed some of its interests, is not strange. 
For four years its shadow has hovered over our schools. It 
is long enough. Let not our public debt longer be an ex- 
cuse for withholding money from our schools. But while 
we ask for more money, parents, say as you may, and as 
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employers yoa have a right to, what the standard of ex- 
cellence in the employed and their schools shall be ; and 
when you have done that, and doubled your interest in 
and attention to the schools, you have doubled the utility 
of the money expended for them. And when your influ- 
ence has been potent in doing away with the present rusty 
school machinery, and in procuring professional teachers 
who make teaching a study, a business, and a means of 
gaining a livelihood, instead of a pastime, then you may 
hope to have increased the utility of the money expended 
many fold. 

Jeremiah W. Sanborn, 

Committee, 



MEREDITH. 



The progress in the several schools in the town of Mere- 
dith has been generally satisfactory. Still, many imperfec- 
tions exist in the general management and method of leach- 
ing in our schools. 

In chapter 81, section 15, of the General Statutes, pru- 
dential committees can find some prescribed duties, which 
have be€|n entirely disregarded in this town. We find 
nothing in the laws relating to management of common 
schools rendering it obligatory on the part of the pruden- 
tial committees to employ relatives, near or remote, to 
teach. It has often occurred to the committee that per- 
sons " out of the family " gave as good satisfaction. We 
deem it essential that persons proposing to teach should 
present to the committee, in place of self-conceit^ a substan- 
tial knowledge of the branches required to be taught by law, 
and in place of certificates of literary attainments, from late 

teachers and former committees, certificates of good mor- 

14 
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als, habits, deportment, etc. Committees presume to know 
what literary qualifications are required. 

Persons using tobacco in the school-room, smoking, 
chewing, or taking snufF, better be engaged in some ouL 
door vocation remote from neighbors of cleanly habits, 
than indulging in its use in presence of children. 

Your committee beg leave to congratulate the parents 
and children on change of Readers and Spellers. Wilson's 
series of Readers and Spellers have been introduced in all 
schools in town, except in one union district. In this 
series of Readers are combined all necessary rules for 
teaching elocutionary reading, and examples calculated to 
instruct youths in Natural History, Philosophy, and many 
other things a child will learn (the same readily under- 
stood) of great practical importance. The selections alone 
in Wilson's Readers render them superior to all others yet 
examined by the committee, and we claim that they are 
not inferior to others in any particular. 

George Sanborn, 
Francis M. Cawley, 
HosEA S. Swain, 

Committee. 



NEW HAMPTON. 

The schools in town have not been attended with as 
much success as is desirable, neither have they as flattering 
prospects before them as every lover of education would be 
glad to see ; indeed, they are very far from being what they 
should be. The reason why they are no better is apparent 
to every observer. 

To make our schools as good as they are in many other 
towns, which really have no better resources than we have, 
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there are various difficulties to be overcome which will cost 
earnest, persistent effort on the part of our citizens. While 
there are some who feel that there is great necessity of 
more extended facilities for educational purposes, there are 
many others who are seemingly satisfied with tlie present 
meager advantages aflForded by the common school. We, 
in common with New England, boast that we have the best 
system of general instruction of any section of country in 
the world, yet there are many deficiencies, especially in 
our country towns, to some of which we wish to call your 
attention. Generally speaking, it is admitted by all that 
we have a most excellent system for the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the masses, yet we find in detail that some of 
the most .important elements are lacking to give vitality 
and vigor to this enterprise. We have not time for ex- 
tended discussion on the multiplicity of points which might 
be argued, but we will mention a few items which are in- 
dispensably necessary to only a moderate degree of pros- 
perity in our educational affairs. A deep interest, mani- 
fested on the part of parents and guardians, is an element 
which we now lack. This is decidedly the element which 
we most need to elevate the standard of the common 
school to its true position, and to make this power more 
widely felt than it now is. The prevailing feeling, of by far 
too many parents, is that they must suffer the common 
school to drag along an unhealthy existence, because the 
law requires it, and not because they entertain the re- 
motest idea that the well-being of society is in the least 
affected by it. Every man, every woman and every child 
ought to feel that the common school is the fountain from 
which the community, the nation and the world must re- 
ceive the sustenance which gives vitality to every other 
interwt. Dry up the fountains of knowledge that are now 
accessible to the masses, and the nation will commence a 
retrograde movement. Financial political, moral and reli- 
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the common people are best educated. 

The argument lias frequently been used in this town, that 
we cannot afford to pay the tax necessary to furnish the ' 
proper amount of schooling in the several districts. But 
the fact is we can not afford to do without the very best ad- 
Tautages wliich can possibly be provided. It is poor econ- 
omy to think of saving money by voting not to pay the 
small amount that it would cost to educate our scholars 
well. 

The average number of weeks' school to each district for 
the past year has been eleven, which is less than one half 
BJi much as we ought to have. The amount of school 
money raised was only what the law required, namely, $780 ; 
to this amount was added the Literary fund and the railroad 
dividend, making in all $869.05 expended for schools. Now 
if we had raised $1006 in addition to what the law re- 
quired, and authorized the selectmen and superintending 
school committee to apportion twenty per cent, of the ad- 
ditional sum raised among the smaller districts, it would 
have given more equality and doubled the length of the 
schools. The prudential committees in all tlie smaller dis- 
tricts have been obliged to employ inexperienced teachers, 
and with the cheapest priced ones which could be obtained, 
the schools have been very short,' in some instances not 
exceeding seven or eight weeks for the year. If they had 
more money, they could employ better teachers and have 
longer schools. 

There is another serious difficulty, which every citizen 
has already anticipated would be brought out in this report, 
naiiielr, poor school-houses. We have in town fifteen build- 
ings which are technically called school-hotises, but ten of 
the fifteen are certainly unfit for their use, and all but two 
need to be thoroughly repaired, or new ones in their stead. 
The only way this difficulty can be overcome is by taking 
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hold of the work in good earnest. Let the enterprising 
men who feel an interest in tliis matter, a few of whom are 
to be found in every district, say our school-houses shall be 
made attractive and suitable places for our children to as- 
semble in, and then let the word be followed by action, and 
it would not be long before we should see a number of 
commodious school-houses in the place of the rickety rook- 
eries now ready to tumble down. Money invested in first- 
class school buildings is money laid out in the right place. 
During the past year nothing has been done, either in build- 
ing or making thorough repairs, on school-houses. If there 
could be a union of feeling, a union of effort, and a uniou 
of the districts, there is but little doubt that something 
could be accomplished for the better accommodation of the 
schools. 

There is another serious difficulty existing. We have 
found, in visiting the schools, a multiplicity of text-books. 
There are several reasons why the text-books are so much 
mixed. Many of them have not been changed for a long 
time, and scholars coming in from other towns have brought 
with them different books, which in some instances have 
been allowed by teachers to be used instead of those rec- 
ommended by the committee. Those who i'eside in the 
north part of the town have partially introduced the books 
which are used in Asljaud. Those residing in the south 
part of the town have, to some extent, introduced the books 
used in Bristol. Thus a mixture of books has been infor- 
mally brought into use. 

Your committee is of the opinion that there should be a 
uniformity of text-books used throughout the state. While 
towns change their superintending school committee as 
often as they now do, there will bo constant changes made 
in text-books. Every town has a different kind of books, 
and families moving from one town to another must neces- 
sarily suffer great inconvenience and incur great expense. 
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It would be much easier to regulate a uniformity of books 
all through the state than it now is, and very much less 
expensive. 

During the year there has been very little disturbance in 
the schools, but at the same time there has been less real 
improvement tlian ought to have been made. I presume 
the citizens of the town did not expect as much accom- 
plished in the schools this year as during the preceding 
year, for only about one half as much money has been ex- 
pended. Perhaps a statement might not be out of place 
here in regard to the ability of this town to raise, annually, 
at least 11,000 more than the law requires for schools. 
The total value of the taxable property in the town for the 
year 1869, according to the returns of the assessors, is 
$342,867. If the town were to assess three mills on the 
dollar of taxable property, it would amount to more than 
$1,000 per annum for schools, or for f 1,000 of taxable 
property at the same rate it would cost the holder only #3. 

There are four hundred £^nd seventy-five tax-payers in 
town, and of this number only one hundred and twenty- 
three are assessed as much as $1,000 or more, hence a little 
less than three-fourths of the tax-payers would have to pay 
less than $3 to raise the $1,000. There are only thirty- 
three individuals whose property is valued as much as 
$2,000 or more, so that all but thirty-three of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-three would have to pay less than $6 to 
raise the $1,000. From these facts it seems that the town 
has ample ability to raise double the money for the benefit 
of schools that we now raise. This would give every 
scholar a fair opportunity to acquire a good education. 

E. H. Prescott, 

Committee. 
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SANBORNTON. 

The schools, like the two previous years, have been 
wholly conducted by females, and most of them have been 
quite successful. A large portion of the teachers have had 
considerable experience. Some of the younger ones were 
equally as successful. But we find a chance for improve- 
ment in our schools. The teachers, as a general thing, 
have tried to make their schools pleasant and useful. 
Some, by failing to obtain the respect and confidence of 
their pupils, have not accomplished so much ; others, by 
failing to maintain good order. But oftener the cause has 
been with parents, who are ever ready to censure the acts 
of a teacher in the presence of a child (a mistake often 
made by parents), before learning the facts of the case, 
and thus not only ruin the term for the child, but do a 
great injury to other children. Another evil is a want of 
harmony between parents ; if one likes, another is sure to 
dislike. Another evil in school is a diversity of text-books. 
Much might be said upon this subject, but a few words will 
sufiice. While some, by trying to save a few cents by not 
purchasing a book used in school because they have an old 
one, retard the progress of the school ; others, because 
they are partial to some other author, furnish their children 
with a different book, making a multitude of classes, and 
likewise injure the school. 

Thus we have mentioned a few evils that attend our 
schools, evils which should be overcome, and by placing 
the interest of the school and the welfare of the children 
before self, this result may be accomplished. 

Many of the school-houses have been repaired and im- 
proved within the past two years, which is a worthy exam- 
ple for others to follow. 
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We have endeavored to fulfill the obligations of oui^ oath 
with a bold and fearless spirit, feeling, while others perhaps 
may censure, that we have a consciousness of doing accord- 
ing to our judgments what the public good required. 

Joseph Ni Sanborn, 
Joseph Hill, 
Moses T. Runnells, 

Committee. 



TILTON. 



The supervision of our common schools is a work of no 
minor importance. Committees and teachers should be 
deeply impressed with their responsibility. Good teachers 
are the indispensable condition of good schools, teachers 
who are enthusiastic in their work, and labor assiduously 
for the good of every pupil. The instruction is, for the 
most part, of the most elementary kind, but it is not on 
this account of inconsiderable moment. Many a noble 
structure has been marred on account of an imperfect 
foundation, and an error in the early training of children 
may produce effects which a lifetime may fail to counteract. 

Can not more be accomplished in our schools ? is the 
important question. Too much time, we think, is wasted 
by improper methods of instruction. The memory is cul- 
tivated too exclusively, leaving the reasoning powers dor- 
mant. Rules are learned, sentences are repeated, parrot- 
like, lessons are recited, while the mind is destitute of a 
clear idea on the subjects brought before it. We want 
more oral instruction, a throwing aside of the text-book 
and a communion of the mind of the teacher with the 
mind of the pupil, so that the powers of the latter may be 
aroused and the true idea of education be realized. 
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No penurious policy should dictate in constructing and 
furnishing our school-houses. The best text-books should 
be used for the same reason that the mechanic should use 
the best tools. They are the teacher's tools, and he can do 
better work with good ones than with poor ones. This is 
an age of progress, and an advance step is sometimes taken 
in regard to text-books. Outline maps should grace the 
walls of our school-rooms, and all other facilities in the 
work of instruction should be proved. Money thus in- 
vested is wisely invested, and will return abundant divi- 
dends in the more rapid advancement of the pupils and in 
the more extensive l^nowledge thereby secured. 

In regard to the schools in this town we think that no 
retrograde step has been taken the past year. Our motto 
is Improvement, and though the ideal may never be actual- 
ized, yet it will serve to incite to vigorous efiForts for its 
realization. 

The teachers have generally been successful. Some 
have manifested a commendable zeal in their work, while 
in others more of this element would have added 'to their 
efficiency. Several of the schools had a term before the 
appointment of your committee, and the qualifications and 
methods of instruction of some of them were not so well 
known as was desirable. Again, the field being a new one 
to the committee, the precise wants of the schools were 
not so fully understood as they are now. 

There seems to be a pressing necessity for some change 
in the division of the districts in the village. The houses 
at the east and west ends have ample accommodations for 
all that now attend school in the three houses, and the ele- 
ments are clamoring for the possession of the " Old Acad- 
emy." The winds shake its rickety windows with a will, 
and the m:!ti^g snow patters upon the floor, affording 
ample facilities for giving object lessons in acoustics and 
meteorology. 
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No change has been made in text-books the past year. 
We think, however, that there is room for improvement in 
this direction. Let all our citizens interest themselves in 
the work of improving our schools, and we shall take 
advance steps and witness the happiest results. 

Stlvbstbr Dixon, 

Committee. 



CARROLL COUNTY. 



SANDWICH. 



We presume that in this age and country no one will de- 
ny that ignorance and vice are elements of weakness and 
misery, while intelligence and virtue are elements of 
strength and happiness ; consequently as patriots, philan- 
thropists, and Christians, it becomes us to remove so far as 
possible the former and to cultivate the latter. To do this 
most effectually we must lay the foundation in early life. 
In this view our common school system assumes an impor- 
tance and value that can be scarcely overestimated. Hence, 
there are few questions of greater moment that can come 
before us as citizens than this : How can we increase the 
efficiency of our common schools ? This question opens a 
sufficient field for a volume, and we of course cannot ex- 
haust it, or attempt to canvass the whole field in this brief 
report. We. simply wish to invite attention to a single 
thought, viz., that in order to ensure the highest success to 
our schools, we need wise and harmonious action on the part 
of parent, teacher and pupil. This entire trio must be in 
the right position if we would make the most of our sys- 
tem of public instruction. Many schools have failed on 
account of the indiscretion of one or more of tliese parties. 

The parent must cooperate with the teacher both in the 
maintenance of order and in the communication of instruc- 
tion. There are parents who admit in a general way that 
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the teacher should preserve order in the school-room, but 
when in the enforcement of this their own child is made 
to feel the power of wholesome discipline, they at once 
discover' partiality, injustice or undue severity, and so 
marked is their displeasure that the child cannot fail to dis- 
cover it, and thus the well meant efiForts of the teacher are 
rendered valueless. The parent should bear in mind that 
when he places the child under the care of the teacher, he 
makes it that teacher's duty and privilege to correct and 
discipline that child as circumstances may require, and for 
the benefit of the school as well as for the pupil he should 
sustain the teacher in all that is not manifestly injudicious 
and unwarrantable. The parent may also, and should, as- 
sist in awakening a thirst for knowledge and in contribut- 
ing to quench that thirst. Let the parent each night ques- 
tion the pupil with reference to his attainments during the 
day. If he has acquired erroneous ideas, correct them ; 
if none at all, give him some ; if he has given you a new 
idea, tell him so, and he will watch more careful for another 
on a succeeding day. If he has done well, let not the ap- 
proving smile and commending word be wanting, which 
can be done in this direction around the hearthstone, in 
the family circle. When home influences thus combine 
with those in the school-room, the result must be favorable 
to all concerned. 

The teacher should not only be skilled in the branches 
he is to teach, but he should also have a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, an aptness to teach and a love for his work ; 
for it avails little that one is familiar with the rudiments of 
knowledge and well versed in the sciences, if he does not 
know how to approach, interest or manage a pupil, or if he 
cannot intelligently and clearly communicate his ideas, or 
if his duties are an irksome task performed from necessity. 
A teacher in order to be most successful must be wide, 
awake, earnest and faithful, not given to routine, but fruit- 
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ful in expedients and fully bent on drawing out the pupil 
and enabling him to make the most of himself. And the 
pupil must understand that he goes to school to learn, 
rather than to be taught, to develop himself rather than to 
be developed. He must feel that truth lies in a well and 
he who would enjoy it must draw it out himself; that 
scholars are not to attend school for the purpose of sitting 
up like little jugs to be filled, but rather, like toilers in a 
mine, they are themselves to dig out and appropriate the 
shining ore under the direction and help and inspiration of 
the teacher. They should also feel their share of the re- 
sponsibility for good order in the school room — a direct re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of number one, and an indi- 
rect responsibility for the course of others so far as their 
influence and example may aflFect that course. 

J. Blackmer, M. D., 

Committee, 



TAMWORTH. 

The period now passing in our country will be rendered 
memorable in its annals by another struggle, on the part 
of the enemies of Republican Institutions, to undermine their 
foundations hy striking away our system of Free Schools, In 
our " happy valley," among the granite hills, we scarcely 
feel a ripple, as yet, from those agitations of this subject, 
which are stirring some of our great cities to their centres. 
None of the social elements which supply these insidious 
but determined forces are found in the bosom of our com- 
munity. But in such cities as New York and Cincinnati 
where the Roman Catholic and Infidel population has be- 
come a large and controlling element, directed as it is from 
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the Papal See at Rome, we see to-day the working of this 
mighty " mystery of iniquity ;" endeavoring to compass the 
ultimate destruction of our national school system, and thus 
to take away one of the chief bulwarks of our civil state- 
Our free schools are the Palladium of our liberties ; and if 
they can be broken down, the subjection of the people to 
some despotic form of government will be only a question 
of time'. That time may not come in our day, but it will 
come. It is impossible for democratic institutions to sur- 
vive, when popular ignorance shall generally prevail ; or 
where a portion of the people, suflScient to hold the' balance 
of power, are ready, blindly and superstitiously, to obey the 
mandate of a foreign potentate. It should be understood 
that the Papal power is simply 2i, political potoer^ under the 
cloak of religion^ wielding the superstitious fears and preju- 
dices of an ignorant populace, as the enginery of its design 
of universal ascendency. If the people can be kept suffi- 
ciently low in the scale of intelligence, and their minds be 
sufficiently enslaved and perverted by false teaching, this . 
malign policy may succeed. But free schools, with an open 
Bible in them, enabling all the children in them to read, 
think and reason for themselves, are seen to be an impreg- - 
nable support of civil freedom. That it is the aim of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, by demanding the exclusion 
of the Bible from the schools of the state, and the money of 
the state for the support of separate schools for their chil- 
dren, not to be open to its inspection or supervision, to sub- 
vert and break down our whole free school system, is not 
only too patent to all discerning minds to be denied, but is, 
at least, openly and defiantly avowed by them in those pub- 
lic journals which are their best accredited organs. 

The question has been brought before the courts in Ohio, 
whether the Bible can, constitutionally/ ^ be taken from the 
schools ? The School Board of Cincinnati, having yielded 
to the clamor of the Papists and Infidels, and ordered its 
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removal, and prohibited all instruction in the principles of 
religion, the subject has been argued before the Superior 
Court of the city ; and an iiyunction has been granted, re- 
straining the Board in this unauthorized proceeding. An 
appeal has been taken to the Supreme Court of the state ; 
and it remains to be seen what will be the ultimate decision. 

In the mean time the able, and it would seem conclusive, 
argument of the majority of the Court, in the opinion now 
declared, is, " That the State Bill of Rights aflBrms the ne- 
cessity of ' religion and morality to good government,' and 
makes it the duty of the state to provide and sustain schools 
and the means of instruction. They claim that, the religi- 
ous element being the strongest and most radical in human 
nature, there can be no true education where that is neg- 
lected or utterly ignored ; that the state recognizes Chris- 
tianity as essential to good morals, by requiring that a copy 
of the Bible shall be furnished to every criminal and inmate 
of our criminal and reformatory institutions ; that our legis- 
lators and governors, judges and jurors are sworn upon it, 
thus recognizing its sanctity and authority in every part of 
our government." In summing up, the Court says : — 
" We are satisfied that the powers conferred on the defend- 
ants have been transcended; that the resolutions, prohib- 
iting the Bible and all religious instruction, are ultra vires^ 
and therefore void." * * " -4 perpetual injuriction, is 
decreedJ*^ 

We cannot, for a moment, doubt that in this conflict 
the genius of Protestant and Christian Liberty in America 
will, by the blessing of Heaven, be more than a match for 
the wiles of the Papacy, and the more open attacks of Infi- 
delity, combined. We believe it will be given to this land 
to illustrate the unconquerable strength of Liberty, when 
sustained and purified by Christian Truth, before the face 
of all nations. 
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Tltifl the gnmd mbrion b j all ages shown : 

And this onr oonntrj comprehends alone. 

This our Foreiathen, through all snffieiing, gave 

Their souls to herald orer ererj ware ; 

Till earth redeemed shall echo back the song. 

That wakes New England's iaTored hUls along: — 

Tree Education to each SASTH-Bomr child; 

The Bible fbee, with tbachiitgs otdefiled ! " 

Samuel H. Riddel, 
John Runnels, 

Committee. 



WAKEFIELD. 




111 an agricultural community like our own, it is some- 
times intimated that the interests of education cannot be 
well sustained because there are not pecuniary resources 
sufficient to keep schools in constant operation ; and the 
children and youth are so early initiated into the arts of 
industry, it is thought that they may not be expected to 
make very great progress in their education. But why*? 
Is it supposed that there is something in these early toils 
that will repress the aspirings of youthful minds ? Indo- 
lence, luxury, and intemperance, with their kindred vices, 
have a depressing and debasing influence, and often destroy 
the capacity for high attainments ; but never has it been 
found that a reasonable amount of work in agricultural 
pursuits has had a tendency to dwarf either the bodies or 
the minds of youth. The curse that has so long rested on 
the laboring class has been partially removed. It is now 
seen that the direst effects of the apostasy are experienced 
by the opposite class. In the progress of events, we have 
agricultural schools and colleges. They are effecting an 
important change, so that we may expect to have, not only 
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" learned blacksmiths," but learned artisans and skillful 
laborers in all the industrial enterprises ; and that the de- 
mand for men like the Roman Cincinnatus, who shall 
have a controlling influence in the government of the na- 
tion, will at length be met. If it may be said, not only 
that he who with strong arms clears away the primeval 
forest and lets in the light of the sun upon his mountain 
home, or he who causes his broad fields on the prairie to 
bloom and whiten in richer loveliness, but " he who makes 
two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before, is 
a benefactor," then truly such work should be regarded as 
ennobling. We cannot fully estimate its importance. It 
involves the material interests of the whole nation and of 
the civilized world. It furnishes the daily bread of the 
whole race. We accredit to those who are born heirs of 
wealth in cities and larger towns superior advantages in 
their permanent schools, but we will not undervalue the 
birthright of the children who breathe the vital air among 
the granite hills. In just such schools as are provided for 
them, youthful minds have been started on their career of 
high attainments, and have become prepared for an honor- 
able service in the most responsible relations. 

Some of the brightest gems may still be found among 
the mountains. The blocks of marble and granite even, 
that are rough-hewed there, may be wrought into the fair- 
est temple. In one respect, at least, the children in our 
communities have an advantage over those who live amid 
the smoke and confusion of the crowded city. They com- 
mence their education before they enter the school, with 
the book of nature open before them, and surrounded with 
objects just as God made them. Here the parent or teach- 
er who ]oves to watch the operations of inquisitive minds 
finds a most favorable opportunity to try an experiment in 
object teaching. They gaze on objects that are arrayed in 
all their sublimity and beauty, and that cannot fail to 
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awaken admiration and prompt a desire to know more 
about the works and ways of their glorious Author. That 
knowledge of the work of the field and the garden which 
is thus early acquired is in itself an important part of a 
useful education. By it susceptible minds are expanded 
and invigorated for higher attainments. 

Our schools are generally too limited in their operations. 
They still need to be greatly improved, but they have ac- 
complished a good work in past time. They are still con- 
ferring blessings on the rising race. We* will be thankful 
for the good results that have been witnessed in their ope- 
rations the past year. 

Never before have our schools performed their operations 
with better success ; and never before was their influence 
so important in preparing the youthful generation for the 
destiny to which they are born. They need to be greatly 
improved. Grateful for what they have accomplished the 
past year, let it be the generous purpose of every parent 
and every good citizen to sustain them in renewed vigor 
for the work of coming years. They are the children's in- 
heritance, which must be faithfully transmitted with all 
their endowments. They ought to be guarded by that in- 
cessant vigilance by which the patriot attests his love of 
liberty. The Bible is one of their endowments. The right 
to possess it and to retain it in the schools is given by its 
divine Author. The " things that are revealed belong to 
us and to our children." But in the history of the noble 
institutions founded by the Pilgrims of New England, we 
have come to a crisis in which this right is called in ques- 
tion. When our system of public schools is sustained with 
such unexampled liberality and is extending with such 
rapidity, and producing results that awaken admiration as 
it reaches benighted minds, and its influence is like the 
light of the morning to many thousands of freedmen and 
is inspiring hope for millions more who are still shrouded 
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in ignorance, the impious demand is made that the Bible 
should be taken from the schools. As well might they 
take the sun out of the Copernican system. The final re- 
sults would not be more disastrous. But that demand has 
been made in some of our larger cities. It is pitiable to 
know that any Protestant teachers of science and religion 
have parleyed with the foe, and have given consent to 
make trial of the wicked device. The schools and the 
seminaries of learning, enriched with all the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, without the Bible inculcating its prin- 
ciples of a pure morality and imparting its lessons of truth 
and mercy to both teachers and' pupils, will never become 
successful in disseminating the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty among the troubled nations who are waiting 
in anxious expectation for their redemption. Such an ex- 
periment has been tried. It failed, and the ages of dark- 
ness rolled on, while the reign of tyranny was* maintained 
by the same power that now attempts to usurp the domin- 
ion and destroy our system of free schools. That is its 
aim now, openly avowed. It is a work of darkness, and 
the antagonistic forces combined in Romanism and Infidel- 
ity are now operating with all the deceivableness of un- 
righteousness. The methods by which it is to be accom- 
plished are planned with Jesuitical skill in the secret con- 
clave of an Ecumenical Council. And how is this new 
conspiracy against our schools and, in effect, against all our 
civil institutions, to be resisted ? 

In New England, where the first school-house was erected 
by the side of the church, and the first college was estab- 
lished with a special reference to the interests of revealed 
religion, we trust that such an arrogant interference with 
our dearest rights will be met in a moral conflict that will 
extend from the city to every school district in the country. 
This invasion of the children's rights, this seizing of the 
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altar of liberty with unhallowed hands, ought everywhere 
to be rebuked, calmly, but with a steadfast purpose. 

There are scenes of deepening interest to which the 
youthful generation is hastening. The enterprises by which 
material interests are affected and the systems of human 
government are modified or changed are urged forward 
with accelerated motion. They are soon to be the chief 
actors in such enterprises and to sustain responsible rela- 
tions in which they may need, not only the wisdom of 
patriots, but the unswerving constancy of martyrs. It is 
our work to prepare them for such a destiny. Without the 
Bible in the schools and the ordinances of religion well 
sustained, it cannot be faithfully performed. But we be- 
lieve in the purposes of God. The powers of darkness 
will be confounded, and the reign of tyranny will at length 
cease. Our, system of free schools will be perpetuated to 
the latest generation. Operating in concert with the in- 
stitutions of the gospel, it will become instrumental in com- 
municating all that is good and useful in human knowl 
edgCj and extend an enlightening and redeeming influence 
to iBvery part of the nation ; and, at length, when the mer- 
ciful designs of Heaven are fully accomplished and the 
teacher's work perfected, the whole race will be educated, 
and the knowledge of God and his salvation will be ex- 
. tended to the ends of the earth. 

Nathaniel Barker, 
Chas. a. Varney, 

Committee. 



MERRIMACK COUNTY. 



ALLENSTOWN. 

Family matters should never influence in the selection of 
a teacher. It is not an act of charity, therefore home is 
not the place to begin. Many teachers are not competent to 
instruct, much less to govern our schools. Two great faults 
exist among teachers in many places — ignorance and lazi- 
ness. The successful teacher must be a rigid student, 
always remembering that stagnation in their own intellect 
will produce a corresponding apathy in the minds of their 
pupils. They should <5ome before their classes full of the 
subject under consideration. If it is geography, they should 
not rest merely upon answers from the text-books, but should 
be able and willing to bring before the class, in simple lan- 
guage, general systems, and the wonders and peculiarities 
of those compensating influences that make the life of our 
planet. In whatever science they are called to conduct a 
recitation, if their knowledge never escapes the prison of 
the book-cover, their teachings will not have even the fair 
appearance of the " apples of Sodom." 

One common practice in all our districts, though venerable 

from its age, ought at once and forever to be discontinued. It 

IS the going-over process. It is not stating the matter too 

■ broadly, in the opinion of your committee, to say, that at 

least one-third of the time which most of our scholars spend 

in the common school is by this process nearly wasted. 
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Parents. I wish to say a few words to parents in regard 
to the duty they owe to the cause of education. Visits of 
parents to our schools for the past year have been " few and 
far between J' In a few districts we find a number of visit- 
ors, but by careful examination they are not parents, who 
are most desired at the school-room. It might be truly 
said the greatest evil that is brought to bear on our com- 
mon schools is this want of interest. To parents belongs 
the responsibility of sending children to school, and to see 
that they are there in due season and remain there during 
the school hours. Order, obedience and regularity are first 
to be taught at home. Much of the teacher's time is spent 
in correcting habits which should have been corrected at 
home. 

It is a universal fact that children who receive a proper 
and judicious training at home require little or no correc- 
tion at school ; while, on the opposite, those who are permit- 
ted to come up as they please are sure to rebel at school. 
It is at home that children first learn right from wrong, 
truth from falsehood, and obedience from rebellion. With 
many parents, we fear, discipline is more beautiful in the- 
ory than in practice ; parents do not tolerate the correction 
of their childrerl at school as they should. How often they 
are led to believe some idle tale concerning their school, 
and at once express their opinion before an investigation 4s 
thought of. There is danger that you may be mistaken as 
to the conduct of your children at school, when your visits 
are so limited in number, and do them much more injury 
. by interfering than they would receive by an unjust punish- 
ment. A few parents have taken their children from school 
the past year for some trifling correction they may have re- 
ceived, and thus deprived them of their school. Too much 
caution cannot be exercised on the part of parents in form- 
ing a hasty opinion, or in removing children from school 
for any supposed wrong or unjust act of the teacher. A 
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more judicious course would be for parents to visit their 
school-room frequently, and there learn by actual observa- 
tion as to the conduct of the children, and if need be assist 
the teacher in preserving order and attention. 

I would call the attention of the town in regard to the 
loose way the school money is paid to teachers. It is paid 
to teachers without any regard to law, and by so doing the 
registers are often returned not as they should be. As re 
ports are to be made to the State Superintendent it is desir- 
able that they should be correct. If the proper authorities 
would withhold the school money until the law in regard to 
registers is complied with, much of the difficulty would be 
obviated. 

Oraman Hunton, 

Committee. 



ANDOVER. 

When entering upon the duties of this office, I was fully 
apprehensive of the nature of the task before me. I knew 
full well my duty was that of criticism, direction and care. 
Full well I knew the fallibility of humanity, even when its 
highest solicitude is that of the most important character, 
and its most anxious desire is that of wisdom, ability and 
rectitude in the discharge of the various duties pointed out 
by law, or left discretionary with the officer. Full well I 
knew the many minds, looking from the different stand- 
points, would perceive things in as many different ways, 
and possess as many different views ; which would render 
the duties of the office more difficult to perform to the en- 
tire satisfaction of all parties interested. I have neverthe- 
less passed safely through the ordeal, having had but one 
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solitary thrust, and this proved to be a snare to the assail- 
ant, of his own setting, in which he himself was most 
admirably caught. My highest aim has been faithfulness 
in the impartial discharge of my oflScial duties according to 
law and my best judgment ; therefore, whatever of error 
may seem to follow in my course, 1 trust will not be as- 
cribed to any design on my part. 

The whole amount of propei-ty appropriated for school 
purposes is $1,239.87. No appropriation was made by the 
town above what the law required. The number of schol- 
ars in April, as reported by the selectmen, was 358. The 
whole number of different scholars who attended schools 
not less than two weeks was 332. The number of schools 
in operation during the year was 13. No. 18 had but one 
term. No. 10, three terms. All others, two terms each. 
No school in No. 14. The money in No. 16 was by order 
paid into No. 12. I have visited each term of the school 
twice, with the exception of one visit missed in No. 6, and 
one in No. 6, — not having been informed of their close in 
season to make a final visit, — making in all fifty visits, 
and having traveled nearly 450 miles. 

From the special examination of the various schools in 
town, and my observations during those examinations, I am 
of the opinion that all of them, generally, are in a prosper- 
ous condition. No disturbances among the scholars to in- 
terrupt the general harmony. No parent, with only one 
exception, has ever entered complaints to be taken notice 
of officially. Teachers were well qualified, industrious, 
faithful, and with one or two exceptions, gave good satis- 
faction. The scholars are chiefly small, yet generally stu- 
dious, obedient, and respectful. Good order has usually 
been maintained in the school-room, to and from recita- 
tions, in going out and coming in, and about the school- 
house. Most of the teachers have looked after small mat- 
ters, yet essential, as well as larger matters though of no 
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more importance ; such as the pauses, abbreviations, figures, 
rules of reading, the sounds of the vowels, &c.- Scholars 
have been examined in reference to their knowledge of the 
principles of science, as well as to their verbal acquisitions. 
The law requires a candidate for teaching to be of good 
moral character, a temper and disposition suitable to be an 
instructor of yputh, to be examined in reading, spelling, 
writing, English grammar, arithmetic, in the rudiments of 
geography and history, and in other branches usually taught 
in common schools ; and also, their capacity for the gov- 
ernment of the same ; and each candidate found compe- 
tent shall have a certificate of qualification. The study of 
algebra, physiology, book-keeping, philosophy, surveying, 
geometry and natural history, is referred to the judgment 
and discretion of the superintendent. I have not thought 
it proper to prescribe these higher studies in a single in- 
stance, yet some of them have been studied in some of the 
schools, and in no instance have I interposed the least ob- 
jection. There viight be, however, instances when it would 
be proper to prescribe such studies, and there might be in- 
stances when it would be proper to prohibit them. When- 
ever a teacher makes application for a certificate, it is the 
duty of the superintendent to proceed at once to inquire 
into the qualificatians of the applicant, and if found com- 
petent, as before stated, such applicant is absolutely entitled 
to a certificate. It matters not what may have been the 
agreement between the prudential committee and the rest 
of the district, or the agreement of any other parties ; such 
an agreement, whatever it may be, has no binding effect, 
either legally or morally, upon the acts, or upon the judg- 
ment and discretion of the superintendent ; for he is bound 
by the law and the dictates of his own judgment, and no 
act or agreement of parties, outside of legislation, can 
either abrogate or ameliorate tlie binding force of that law. 
No teachers should actually be employed unless they can 
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honestly bear the epithets good, better and best. The best 
are absolutely necessary in some schools, and cannot well 
be dispensed with. The good and better will answer as 
well in other schools, where scholars are not so far ad- 
vanced, and more inclined to obedience, when the school 
can be materially lengthened by a diminution of wages. 
But the teacher who is justly entitled to the epithet poor, 
never should enter a school-house as teacher ; the money 
paid such had better be given to the poor and needy. The 
scholars under such a teacher would be likely to form hab- 
its of idleness, disobedience, inactivity, disrespect, and 
would be filled to overflowing with errors derived from 
wrong instruction in the various branches of study to which 
they have given their attention. Wlieh habits have been 
once formed, and these errors once fixed in the mind, it 
might at least require long years of anxiety and mental 
toil to fully correct the former or erase the latter, if indeed 
they ever can be at all. 

No teacher, however competent, should be left alone to 
manage and control his school, but should have the cooper- 
ation and cordial assistance of every parent and every 
guardian in the district, not indeed by interfering with the 
rules of the school-room, or intermeddling with its regula- 
tions, discipline, order, or system of government, for that 
should be left exclusively with the teacher and superinten- 
dent ; but by enjoining upon the child, while at home and 
umli'i- their charge, strict obedience and respect to their 
teacher, faithfulness, diligence, and attention to their stud- 
ies, and the ready observance of all rules and regulations 
of the school-room. If all parents should see that their 
chillreri observed all these particulars, much of the trouble 
which cften arises in school would be avoided, the scholars 
more advanced, Eind the school generally of a higher tone 
and orcer, their parents better satisfied, the scholars more 
pleased, and more respected by all good citizens. 
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It would seeip superfluous to even insinuate the subject 
of school-houses, as it is supposed that all who have chil- 
dren to send to school know something about the condition 
of the school-house of their district. You know when and 
what repairs, if any, need to be made. There are not many 
school-houses in town but what can be improved, or need 
some repairs, ibr the comfort and convenience of both 
scholars and teachers. Where slight repairs only are to 
be made, the prudential committee should look to it before 
the commencement of each term of school, more especially 
the fall and winter term. I noticed in one or more instan- 
ces, where, late in the fall, the school-room was freely ven- 
tilated, and the scholars profusely treated to a cold air bath, 
through no less than five apertures in the window pane, the 
fire scanty for scarcity of wood, the scholars shivering un- 
der their cloaks and shawls, and myself uncomfortably 
cold wrapped in my overcoat, and where some of the schol- 
ars were absent on account of sickness. Whether these in- 
stances of ill health were caused by the cold school-house 
or not I do not know. 



BOSCAWEN. 

In presenting the annual report of schools, as by law re- 
quired, your committee would beg leave to say that it is 
gratifying to record, with so few exceptions, a year of so 
fair success and general prosperity to the schools in this 
town. The districts have generally been very fortunate in 
the selection of teachers who were qualified for the duties 
to which they were called, and were willing to labor for the 
interests of their pupils ; and in most of our schools there 
has been a very marked disposition, on the part of scholars, 
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to be orderly and obedient to the rules of the school, and in 
some of the districts the teachers have had the hearty co- 
operation of parents and citizens in the enforcement of 
wholesome regulations, while in others there has been a la- 
mentable want of interest on the part of parents and citi- 
zens, and consequently of scholars, in the welfare of our 
schools ; and the teachers have not always been, perhaps, 
just what we could wish. 

Our school-houses call for our serious consideration. It 
must be evident to every passer-by that something is wrong ; 
that there is a want of ability and interest to make them 
what they should be. The selection of prudential com- 
mittees is a matter of no small importance. They alone 
have the selection of teachers. These committees are often 
selected on account of their adhesion to some political 
party ; for being party to some petty feud or neighborhood 
broil ; because they have some sister, cousin, or other 
friend whom they would like to introduce and retain, per- 
haps, in the place for other than school purposes, rather 
than for any fitness for the business or interest in the 
school ; and, when chosen, are expected simply to do the 
bidding of some one else, who has more interest in the 
teacher than in the school. 

It seems desirable that, when the character and welfare 
of our children are concerned, we should lay aside all party 
prejudices, all personal animosities and preferences, and act 
unitedly for the common interest. Districts should see to it 
that the very best men be chosen to that important office ; 
nen who have a real interest in the cause of common schools; 
T^ho are willing to make some sacrifice and effort to ob- 
iain the best teachers. Prudential committees should feel 
the personal responsibility resting upon them ; to see that 
everything be provided that will insure the success of the 
schools; to give to them their personal attention and en- 
couragement ; to seasonably give the required notices to 
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the superintending committee ; to see to the proper filling 
up and return of the school register, and to withhold pay- 
ment of wages from teachers until the law, which makes 
this their duty, is fully complied with ; and also see that 
other portions of the law, to give the superintending com- 
mittee " such information and assistance as may be neces- 
sary for the performance of their duties," are faithfully 
complied with. ' 

To raise the standard of our common schools it is neces- 
sary to secure the best teachers. We desire to employ the 
best blacksmith to shoe our horse, the best tailor to make 
our garments, the best hired man to do our farm work. 
We consider this the best economy. No man is rich enough 
to be able to have poor help, or to .get poor work done. 
Are not our children of more deep and lasting* importance 
than our horses and clothing and hay-making ? Be dis- 
creet, then, in employing those who are to help in their 
mental and moral training. While none but skillful hands 
can train the colt, the reins of the old, well-trained hprse 
may be trusted in the hands of a mere boy or novice. So 
with children : Let their first training be done by none 
but the teacher who is skilled in the afiairs of the mind ; 
who has, himself, been well trained. Then, in after life, 
it will not be easy to misguide or abuse them. Let us 
resolve, then, that we will have the best teachers, and use 
uncommon care to find them. Not take up with the first 
one that presents, just to avoid a little trouble in seeking 
for a good one ; or because he proposes to " keep cheap." 
We cannot afibrd it. 

He is not the best teacher who stays in the school-room 
the most hours, hears the longest lessons, talks the most ; 
nor he, even, who gets his classes farthest along in the 
book ; but he, rather, who awakens the most thought, ex- 
cites the most lively interest, and stimulates to investiga- 
tion, and lays foundations that may never need to be laid 
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again; not so much pouring in as drawing out, should 
be his aim ; not how much but how well his testimony at 
examination ; not how much he knows, but how " apt to 
teach ; " not how much show he can make for this term, but 
for a life-time, yea, for eternity, his object. How few such 
teachers we have, and, consequently, how few such men. 
Nor is he the best manager of a school whose only boast 
is that his pupils are perfectly still. He has no right to pal- 
sy their nerves, keep their muscles motionless, restrain 
their respiration, or check the flow of their blood ; but he, 
rather, who rightly controls and directs the activity of his 
pupils.; who has the power to have a still school, perfectly 
still, if you please, when he requires it. And this is not to 
be secured by scolding, fretting, threatening, nor by any 
pains or penalties, except in some cases of uncommon ob- 
stinacy of nature, or previous ill-management, which ad- 
mit ©f no delay on account of the general good. The best 
teachers rule by their own firm and gentle manners ; their 
decided " word in due season," their manifest, earnest in- 
terest ; their skillful, planning of everything that con- 
tributes to order ; and by judicious intercourse — familiar, 
respectful and self-respectful — among their pupils. These 
inspire self-respect, love of teacher, love of school, love of 
order ; and, of course, cheerful submission, and ready ac- 
quiescence in judicious government. Teaching and gov- 
erning must be united in the teacher. Nature and art 
unite to make the best teacher ; and one who fails to do well 
for school, and simply studies his own ease and profit, 
should never impose himself upon the public. If honest, he 
will not do it. Far better that he " get his liviug '' some 
other way. No teacher who loves not the profession should 
ever darken the door of the school-room. We have but 
few good teachers, and they are to be sought out ; not 
waited for. Those who go about asking for schools, like those 
who ask for public office, are not always the most deserving. 
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Having secured the best teachers, and placed our 
children under their care, they should be looked after. No 
business, however engrossing, should take the attention of 
the parent from his child while obtaining an education. 
He should see for himself, ^ by frequent visits to the 
school, whether the child is obtaining the proper education 
for a life of usefulness, and whether he is surrounded with 
those influences necessary for a development of the no- 
blest faculties of the soul. Seed, of whatever kind, bears 
legitimate fruit, and it is hard and toilsome labor to eradi- 
cate the seeds of evil from the heart's garden after they 
have cJtice taken root. How important, then, that parents 
should see for themselves that their children, in the spring- 
time of life, are receiving correct mental and moral train- 
ing. Say, parents of the three hundred children, or more, 
who are, or ought to be, in our schools, have, you dis- 
charged faithfully your duty to them and the school ? 

Irregularity of attendance most certainly destroys the in- 
terest of the scholar in his school, and when this is con- 
tinued so as to become habitual, the value of the school is 
almost entirely lost to the pupil. Our schools are valuable, 
and the scholar, to reap the most benefit, should be as reg- 
ular at the school-room as the teacher ; and pupils, when 
there, punctually and habitually, should be taught, and the 
fact impressed upon them, that the teacher, while in charge 
of the school, stands, in law, in the place of the parent, 
with the same rights of government, and that they must 
obey the teacher as surely and as cheerfully as they would 
their parent. Tell your children, then, parents, as you val- 
ue good conduct in them, that they must obey their teach- 
ers in all reasonable-requirements ; and, when this is well 
and faithfully done, there will, we believe, be but few unrea- 
sonable requirements. Tell them that obedience is the ba- 
sis of good character and success ; for wherever and when- 
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ever have you found the disobedient and unruly scholar 
grow up a truly honorable and successful meml>er of socie- 
ty ? This matter has been so aptly stated by another that 
wo take the liberty to quote his words, and commend them 
to the consideration of every parent who has a child for 
the school-room ; hoping their counterpart may never be 
found liere. " As soon as the teacher is engaged by the 
I)rudential committee, prophesy an entire failure in the 
teacher's efforts ; carefully collect as many facts, real and 
imaginary, as possible, about the teacher, and give them as 
wide imblicity as possible, before the opening of the school. 
And when the school opens, encourage irregularity* in the 
pupils. This can best be done by the parents. If a teach- 
er corrects a scholar, take him out of school immediately ; 
withdraw all sympathy from the teacher ; listen to all the 
stories from the pupils against the teacher, and take sides 
with them against him. Never go near the school-room ; 
be a little offish to the teacher, and take for truth every- 
thing you hear against him, ' asking no questions for con- 
science' sake.' Find all the fault possible with the order 
in the school-room, and the books that are to be used. Be 
vexed that your children are not put in the advanced 
classes for which they are not fitted ; get up personal feuds 
and neighborhood broils, and the very best of teachers will 
give up their post and ' shake off the dust of their feet 
against you.' " Employ all these things faithfully and 
perseveringly, and you cannot other than have a poor 
school, and bring disgrace and ruin upon your children. 
On the other hand, do away with each and every one of 
these evils, and your schools will be brilliant monuments 
in the lives of your children as they grow up into a noble 
manhood. 

For superintending school committee, elect only the best 
men ; men who will do their duty faithfully and impartially? 
do what they honestly believe to be for the best interest of 
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the schools, asking simply what is right, not what will 
best please this person, or offend that individual. Your 
committee is of opinion that a change in this matter is de- 
manded, and that the superintending committee should 
consist of not less than three, to be elected for three years, 
as we now elect county commissioners. In this way the 
wants of schools would be better understood, and plans for 
their improvement more fully executed ; and if they were 
to be entrusted with the duty of hiring teachers for all the 
schools, their wants would be very much better supplied 
than by the present arrangement. This system is found to 
work admirably in some of qpr neighboring states. * I am 
aware that such a change may seem radical ; so it may be ; 
but nevertheless it is the " bridge over which we must 
surely pass before true conservatism in school management 
is reached." It will do away with much useless machin- 
ery; it will yet be found to be a necessity. 

William R. Jewett, 

Committee. 



BRADFORD. 



That our schools are making some progress will not be, 
perhaps, denied ; but whether for good or evil is a question 
of great nioment. If for good, then has our labor not been 
ineffectual. Inasmuch as our common school system un- 
derlies the great fabric of our own prosperity as a state, or 
even a town, it should receive the fostering care it so well 
deserves, of every one. 

Then cherish the common school ; for every one edu- 
cated " is one shoulder more under the load to lighten the 
burden for all the rest." "The public school," said Edward 
Everett, "is the most important concernment of the whole 

16 
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community, practically interwoven with its inmost life." 
As our schools flourish or decay, so does our society be- 
come better, or worse, in due proportion, as they advance 
or recede. 

Our common schools are yet, as it were, in their infancy, 
and need the careful nursing of a mother's care, with a 
father's tender judgment, that will encourage our scholars, 
giving them " aid and comfort." The hill of science is 
rugged — the path beset with thorns — hindrances are met at 
each succeeding step, as the careworn scholar attempts the 
arduous, perilous ascent. Parents, when will you awake 
to a realizing sense of youf duty to yourselves, to your 
children, and .the society around you, and through these, to 
your country, though last, yet not the least ? Sustain your 
schools, your -teachers ; instruct your children, that they 
may become good and industrious as scholars ; teach them 
to seek humility, practice economy, and love fidelity, that 
they may live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breath ; 
and forget not that " He that would have the fruit must 
climb the tree." 

Your children q.re soon to take your place — are to be 
good and useful, or not — to be supports to society and 
lights in the community in which they dwell, or to be a 
curse to themselves and others around them. By them 
laws are to be made and executed, and the welfare of the 
town, state and nation influenced. Though your property 
may flee away, the good that you put into your children's 
heads will continue there, and grow forever. 

You full well know some of the perplexities that your 
children will meet with when they take your places ; there- 
fore the better their minds are disciplined now, the better 
able will they be to meet and overcome them. Can you 
then be too anxious for them, that they be trained and in- 
structed to fill any station, however exalted, with honor to 
themselves and credit to their associates ? 
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The much-mooted question of corporal punishment, that 
was 80 much discussed and " disgusted " in our usually se- 
date and quiet town last spring, we shall not discuss at 
length, save, perhaps, with a short reference to the reports 
of the schools in Boston and Cambridge, "in the good old 
state of Massachusetts." Yet it would' be wjbU for all in- 
terested to know that birch grow%^ and for a useful and 
legitimate purpose, as it has ever grown since the utterance 
of that venerable proverb too well known to be repeated. 

" All instructors shall aim at such discipline in their 
schools as would be exercised by a kind, judicious parent 
in his family ; shall avoid corporal punishment in all cases 
where good order can be preserved by milder measures ; 
and in no case shall resort be had to confinement in a 
closet, or to other cruel or unusual punishment, as a disci- 
pline. Corporal punishment shall be inflicted only after 
the nature of the offence has been fully explained to the 
scholar, and shall be restricted to blows on the hand with a 
rattan, except in cases where a pupil refuses <)o submit to 
such punishment." [See Regulations of the Pvhlic Schooh 
of Boston. Chap, FTZZ*, Sec. 13.] 

" In respect to corporal punishment, the schools of Cam- 
bridge are, and have always been, subject to the principles 
and under the protection of the common law, which pre- 
vails throughout the land. What the wisdom of our courts 
and legislation, tender of personal rights, allows, and noth- 
ing beyond that, may be done here as elsewhere. By the 
public law, the teacher stands to the pupil in loco parentis. 
What a father may lawfully do in the correction of his 
child, the teacher may do to the pupil. The authority of 
the teacher over the child in school, in matters of disci- 
pline, is measured exactly by the authority of the parent in 
the home government. Neither may abuse the child. 
There can be no dispute about these principles. They are 
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sustained .by numerous decisions." ISee Cambridge Re- 
port8j WhartorCs Amer. Crim. Lam^ KenVs Com.j ^c.'\ 

In a school-room, the first thing to be secured is good 
order. Without this, lessons can be neither learned nor 
recited. To secure this, there must be rules, and they 
must be faithfully observed. An important office of the 
teacher is to create in the pupil a proper respect for author- 
ity. Instruction on this point cannot begin too early in the 
school-life of the child, nor can he then obtain aught of 
mental or moral training more essential to his building up 
into a good and useful citizen. 

American youth, for the reason that they are born to an 
inheritance of unparalleled individual freedom, stand in 
peculiar need of the early acquiring of a reverence for law 
and its ministrations. The work of the school-room is but 
half done, if it does not teach this lesson. Then, a rule 
not enforced or indifferently executed certainly is worse 
than a dead letter. It begets a mischievous influence that 
may last through life. The school regulations, therefore, 
must be firmly, judiciously, impartially enforced. The 
teacher should require implicit obedience from his scholars, 
and he is entitled to respectful deportment from all who 
enter his school-room, or speak of him in the presence or 
hearing of his pupils ; for example is of great potency with 
the young. 

" Sire," said the sensible schoolmaster to Charles II, 
when receiving his royal visit, " pull off* thy hat in my 
school ; for, if my scholars discover that the king is above 
me in authority, they will soon cease to respect me." 

A few words to scholars : It has been extremely gratify- 
ing to witness your prompt recitations in many of our 
schools. In one or two instances it has been otherwise, 
which ought not to have been. Your teachers have labored 
hard, with zeal and fidelity, for your advancement. " It is 
less pain for you to learn in youth than to be ignorant in 
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age," is a saying worth remembering. Your school-days 
are short, therefore " prefer diligence before idleness, un- 
less you esteem irust above brightness," for " deep rivers 
move in silence ; shallow brooks are noisy." " Educate 
the head to thint, the heart to feel, and the body to act," 
then will true merit be like a river, the deeper it is the 
less noise it makes. Then, scholars, do not forget that 
*' learning is wealth to the poor, an honor to the rich, aid 
to the young, and a support and comfort to the aged." 

Our schools are growing smaller each succeeding year. 
Are we becoming a less producing people ? Many remem- 
ber when our school-houses were filled with scholars, where 
mstead of forty there are now only from five to ten ; and, 
judging of the future by the past, we shall soon have empty 
school-houses. Are we as a race deteriorating ? Is it the 
climate, the food we eat, or our manner of living ? Why 
do so many of our children die young ? Surely there is a 
cause for this. Shall our own noble state become depopu- 
lated, — our fields become covered with forests where again 
shall roam the bear and the wolf, and the lone Indian be 
once more the " monarch of all he surveys ? " As our 
flocks and herds decrease, so do our children. Why not 
avert it and seek a remedy ? 

Most of our teachers, the past year*, have been females, 
only three schools having been taught by males, and all ex- 
cept four had never taught before. They have been quite 
successful, and your committee takes great pleasure in rec- 
ommending them. If anything was wanting it was expe- 
rience, and that improves by age. 

It has also been a pleasure to meet, at the examination 
of the several schools, so many of the parents and friends, 
but it has been sad to witness the annoyance caused by 
some uncivil, indecent visitors. Self respect, if nothing 
more, should cause spectators to deport themselves respect- 
fully while in school. Never create disturbance by lou4 
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whispering or talking, as some have done ; nor laugh at 
the mistakes of the scholars. Teachers should call out the 
name of the person so oflFending, and insist on the observ- 
ance of the rules of the school-room. All visitors should 
know that they were once young, and some. theA they ought 

to be again. 

H. C. Fetch, 

Committee. 



DUNBARTON. 

• Perhaps no particular distinction can be made between 
this and former reports. Taken together, I think I can 
safely remark our schools are improving, though it may be 
slowly. Looking upon them separately, I find some far in 
advance , and rapidly gaining upon others- Those invari- 
ably where parents are most interested and visit the school 
the more often taking the lead. 

No school has been an entire failure, though in some in- 
stances coming far short of producing the highest and best 
results, while others have exceeded my highest expectation 
and stand as noble instances of what the district school 
should be. 

During the past year your committee has been made 
more than ever sensible of the value of our public schools, 
and the necessity of all interested • (and who is not ?) la- 
boring to raise their standard and place them on a footing 
whereby we may receive the greatest benefit. No public 
institution in the land, aside from our religious institutions, 
claims so much of our attention as the common school. It 
is here our little children are first ushered into the great 
world that lies before them. Nurtured, to be sure, for a 
few short years by kind and loving parents, cherished, it 
may be, by fond brothers and gentle sisters, yet, while 
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young,, and before these early influences can have made a 
lasting impression, they are sent out, arway from the eye of 
a watchful mother, to imbibe the contaminating and coun- 
teracting influences of a depraved childhood. • Evil thoughts 
are impregnated, bad habits formed, and the child grows 
up with the seeds of vice early planted, which if not rooted 
out by some holier and better impression, blast the hopes 
of doting parents, and prove its ruin. How many a bright 
vision has been clouded by the baleful influences of an 
early childhood, in the district school. If this is so, as 
many will bear me witness in testifying, the great question 
arises. How shall it be overcome ? Simply by the watchful 
care of parents and teachers. Let parents go and see for 
themselves. The mothers of every school district could 
do no better than to form themselves into a circle, the 
object of which should be to look after the interests of 
their children while attending the district school. Next, 
only employ such teachers as are known to be upright and 
moral, and will have a constant care over the scholars. I 
rejoice to know we have such in our midst. Let us induce 
them to remain by offering them sufficient remuneration. 
They are worth as much to Dunbartou as to Manchester or 
any other place. 

Another most emphatic method is to keep the children 
employed. Let the teacher first get them interested in 
herself and then lay out a sufficient amount of work to 
keep them busy. An idle scholar is always in mischief. 
It is said " Idleness is the sum of all villainies." 

It has been the object of your committee to impress most 
emphatically, both upon teachers and scholars, the fact that 
order is the first great requisite toward having a good 
school, fully believing that in a mixed school where there 
is a lack of order, no great amount of good can be accom- 
plished. I have also endeavored to impress upon the minds 
of the scholars, that the time spent in the district school is 
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valuable ; that gold and silver cannot compensate for tlie 
loss of time which might have been spent in laying the 
foundation for a future education. I have tried to have 
them realize the necessity of learning while young, for then 
the mind is retentive, and whatever is then learned will be 
remembered through a long life, while those things learned 
in later years, when the mind has ^become crowded with 
other matters, will soon pass away and be forgotten. 

I have counselled them to be obedient and respectful to 
their teachers ; that they were not to sit "upon the bench" 
and question the propriety of the teacher's commands; 
also, to he kind and affectionate to each other ; that every 
one was to respect the rights of every other one, and that 
one scholar could claim no privileges which did not belong 
to all. 

I have tried to some extent to instill into their minda 
the principles of truth and virtue ; also the " love of 
country." I have talked to them of the benefits arising 
from reading and studying the history of our own country, 
that they may become the better qualified to act their part 
as ciUzens of a great republic. How far I have succeeded 
in making any lasting impressions, remains for the future 
to develop. 

The most impleasant part of the Superintending Conj- 
tailte^'s duties is, perhaps, the examination of teachers 
and deciding who shall be rejected and who accetped as 
teachers for our schools. A committee's conscience is often 
subject to a terrible strain in giving certificates, and they 
may almost be said to prove recreant to their tnist by giv- 
ing to those who are unworthy. From the experience I 
have liad in years past, I am fully satisfied it is better to 
reject all those applying for certificates who do not fully 
come up to the required standard of scholarship. Not 
that the best scholars are always the best teachers, but if a 
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deficient scholar fails in his adaptation to teach, the scholars 
soon discover his failings and the term is to a great degree 
lost. This process will tend to raise the standard of 
scholarship of those applying for recommendations to 
teach, knowing a deficient scholar finds no favor here as 
teacher, at the same time encouraging those who are or 
may become qualified to teach. 

Charles 6. B. Ryder, 

Committee. 



FRANKLIN. 



Our public schools, for the past year, have been under 
the instruction of female teachers, with the exception of 
the winter term in No. 2, the two terms of the High 
School in No. 3, and the Advanced Department in No. 10, 
where male teachers have been employed. 

The appropriations for schools the past year have been 
liberal, and, considering the purpose of this outlay, it is a 
matter of the greatest importance that these sums be' judi- 
ciously and economically expended. The employment and 
continuance in school of an incompetent teacher is equiva- 
lent to a waste of that school money. 

It is believed that too many persons try school-keeping, 
having temperaments unfitting them for that vocation. 
They feel no interest, manifest no energy, and eventually 
fail. Other persons enter upon the work, without suitable 
preparatory instruction. Our academies are greatly at 
fault in this, that they do not furnish their students nor- 
mal instruction. Only a small portion of those teaching 
avail themselves of the advantages of the instructions of 
the County Teachers' Institute. These schools of practical 
instruction are held for the especial benefit of teachers, and 
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they should not fail to be present. Teachers are paid for 
their entire time. It ia expected they will feel a pride in 
advancing the standard of common education, will possess 
a deep interest in the work, and with energy and indefati- 
gable industry, in the full discharge of their public serrice. , 

Omdition of the Schools. Quiet has prevailed in our 
schools the past year, and a fair degree of success has been 
the result of the expenditures and exertions in their be- 
half. The schools in each district have been as fully and 
regularly attended as during previous years. It is an en- 
couraging symptom that parents have manifested an in- 
creased interest. Our schools are well supplied with text- 
liooks- Several districts possess outline maps. Those 
districts not having these maps are advised to purchase 
them for the use of their schools. The expense is small. 
The condition of our schools will admit of still further d&- 
grees of improvement. This can be accomplished by wise 
and persistent action, on the part of school committees, 
and by the regular employment of good teachers, by pru- 
dential committees. The time has evidently come when 
school committees should advance the standard of qualifi- 
cations for those proposing to teach, and, in cases of unsat- 
isfactory success, dismiss the incompetent teacher as 
readily as the overseer would an unskillful operative. 

The town committee disapprove of the growing custom 
of reducing the length of the school week to five days. 
Prudential committees should insist upon five and one-half 
days for each school week, or pay accordingly. 

While we acknowledge that the general advancement of 
)ur schools during the past year has been as great as in 
any previous year, we are obliged to confess that the high- 
est degree of usefulness is far from being attained. We 
beliere that parents in this village have it in their power 
to dt) much to elevate and improve the standard of the 
schools. By judicious management at home, by showing 
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their childreu that the teachers have their respect and 
confidence,! by refusing to listen to trivial complaints, by 
sustaining the teachers and committee in the enforcement 
of all rules and requirements, by taking care that their 
children are constant and punctual in their attendance at 
school, and by frequent friendly visits to the school, they 
may do much to animate and encourage the teacher, and 
contribute in no small degree to the success of the school. 
At best, the situation of the teacher is both delicate and 
arduous. He is to fill the expanding mind with needed 
stores of wisdom, to direct the taste and to govern the 
moral sentiment. He is .to restrain the over-forward, to 
spur on the laggard, to repress petulance and all evil pas- 
sions, to cheer and encourage all virtues. Of course, 
diflScult cases will sometimes occur in the management of 
the school. The teacher needs kind sympathy instead of 
anger and ill-advised interference on the part of parents. 
If parents think children are abused by the teacher — a thing 
that may pccur, but we believe very rarely — will it help the 
child or the school for the father to threaten to flog the 
teacheTy or to raise a commotion in the district or the 
school-room ? On the contrary, is it not much better to 
appeal privately and kindly to the teacher, and if that 
fails, then to the committee ? 

Parents should remember tHat our schools are public in- 
stitutions, and when they send their children there as 
scholars, they have no right to interfere with the teacher, 
and dictate to him, or the committee, what books they 
shall read in, or how many lines they shall get for a lesson. 
Scholars sometimes consider themselves better judges as 
to their capacity to enter a certain class, or to attend to a 
particular branch of study than the teacher, and when they 
are assigned to a particular class, they consider it an in- 
fringement on their fancied rights, and the assignment far 
too low a grade for them, and positively decline to obey. 
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W^at is to be done ? Why, of course, the scholars com- 
plain to their parents, who sometimes, instead of sending 
them back to school, impressed with the idea that the 
teacher is the proper judge in the matter, unite with them 
in calling the teacher a fool, and unfit for the position he 
occupies. The teacher, perhaps, to avoid a contest, violates 
his conscience, sacrifices the \^&t interests of the pupils 
and peace and prosperity of the school, on account of this 
injudicious interference on the part of the parents. 

Would parents make frequent and friendly visits to the 
schools, and learn from personal observation the character 
and modes of discipline and insttuction pursued in them ; 
would they but take pains to become personally acquainted 
with the teachers, and find how ready they usually are to 
labor for the good, of their scholars ; would they consider 
how trying their task is at best, we should hear but little 
fault-finding in regard to punishments inflicted in our 
schools. 

Alexis Pboctor, 
N. H. Sanbokn, 

Committee. 



HENNIKER.' 



Our schools are probably in about the same condition as 
for several years past. Some winter schools, however, fell 
far short of their legitimate purpose, in some instances 
partially through a lack of judgment and activity on the 
part of the teachfers, in some almost entirely through the 
perversity of a few scholars bent on mischief and disorder. 
We expect the teacher to govern his school at all hazards, 
if he has the physical power to do so, for it is a much bet- 
ter lesson for a turbulent scholar to be brought to terms by 
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hard knocks, if necessary, than to be merely expelled by a 
school committee, which gives him aii idea of his great im- 
portance. Yet we have not made physical strength a test 
in our examination of teachers, and when one has been 

« 

overcome by the superior strength of one or several of his 
adversaries, we have cheerfully stepped in and rendered 
the assistance provided by law. 

Parents should remember that the labors and anxieties 
of a teacher are very much lightened and the teacher's 
usefulness very much increased when he is assured of their 
hearty cooperation and sympathy in maintaining good, 
wholesome discipline; and' the teacher should remember 
to make good, wholesome discipline his first strong point. 
Ordinarily our sympathies are strongly with the teacher. 
Perhaps he partially fails to come up to the standard of 
what a teacher ought to be ; then use your best endeavors 
in a kind and friendly manner, to bring him there. Rather 
overlook than magnify his faults. Insist upon it that your 
children shall regularly attend school, treat the teacher 
properly and respectfully, and obey his reasonable require- 
ments, and you will find it impossible to have trouble in 
school even if you do have a poor teacher, When you 
have done all this, and the teacher still remains indifferent, 
then our sympathies are with you, not with him. 

The text-book trouble still continues, and retards the 
prosperity of the schools. There are now in use all sorts 
of geographies, by five or six different authors. Grammar 
also needs regulating, and so does arithmetic, in our opin- 
ion. We are aware the parents generally are averse to a 
change of books, more on account of the expense it neces- 
sitates, even though it be trifling, than for any other reason. 
Tender-hearted school committees pity them, and forbear 
to change ; but when some bold man shall have succeeded 
us, then look out for a change ; it ought to come. We 
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can hardly reconcile our own non-action in the matter with 
our oath of office. 

» 

In some schools it was painful to listen to answers given 
with the rising inflection of the voice ; in some it was 
equally painful not to hear the answers at all, though the 
room was small. A majority of teachers assist scholars 
too quick in reading and reciting. 

The registers have generally been properly kept. Do not 
be afraid to make a few " general remarks " ; there is a 
space on purpose for them. Let us know what you think 
you have accomplished, and how you feel about it ; what 
you have enjoyed, and what you have had to contend with ; 
and furthermore, always remember to put the names of 
scholars into the register in alphabetical order, girls and 
boys separately. You will see the reason for it when you 
have, served one year as school committee and made a re- 
port to the State Superintendent* 

Wabren Clark, 

Committee. 



HOPKINTON. 

The schools have been visited according to law ; judicious 
counsel has been given to teachers relative to their duties ; 
needed advice has been imparted to scholars, accompanied 
by incentives to virtue, industry, and a faithful improve- 
ment of time. 

Most of our teachers rank high in their attainments and 
have acquitted themselves creditably. To sustain a teach- 
er's dignity and maintain a high standard of excellence, 
they should be models of politeness ; they should inculcate 
respect to superiors and inferiors ; should manifest a true re- 
<2^ard to the equal rights of all ; should never use partiality. 
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The tendency of Young America, whether juvenile or 
adult, is to anticipate time, to go to seed prematurely, to 
be at mature manhood before childhood and youth have 
passed away. 

By most teachers the committee have been Very cour- 
teously received. By others the spirit of indiflference has 
predominated. We attribute, the conduct of the latter to 
a defective social education, and to a superabundance of 
egotism. 

Let prudential committees look carefully to the accom- 
plishments of those whom they may employ to teach our 
schools. This officer should exercise a discriminating 
judgment in the selection of teachers. He is the responsi- 
ble agent for expending the money of the district. He 
should first take a survey of the interests of the district, 
and then, if possible, employ a teacher that will command 
the respect of parents and scholars. Such a teacher will 
be more certain to succeed. A young teacher may possess 
ample qualifications that will give success in some schools ; 
but in other schools, where there are older scholars, it 
would be wise to hire experienced teachers, to prevent any 
partial failure in the teacher's efforts. We would also ad- 
vert to the evil often arising in our schools from employing 
one of the scholars to teach his or her schoolmates. 

We are sorry to see a growing disposition in many dis- 
tricts in favor of Christmas or New Year festivals during 
the term of school. The excitement of getting up and at- 
tending these festivals, we fear, often makes sad inroads 
upon the improvement that should be made in our schools. 

Sitgffestion ta Teachers. 1. Question scholars on tlieir 
reading lessons. 2. Give the rudiments a due share of 
attention. 2. Teach spelling faithfully, and the rules for 
spelling, 4. Teach the vowel sounds and the powers of 
the letters of the English alphabet. 5. Apply the powers 
of letters in the spelling of words. 6. See that the rules 
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for reading and the inflections of the voice and the senten- 
tial pauses are thoroughly understood. 7. Explain famil- 
iarly all rules to be learned before they have been assigned 
to be committed to memory. 

Arithmetic. Written arithmetic is more practically and 
thoroughly taught than it was in former years. The com- 
mittee, however, are of the opinion that a full knowledge 
of Colburn's Mental (Oral) Arithmetic, giving appropriate 
formulas at recitation, would be an excellent preparation 
for entering upon the study of written arithmetic. Let all 
pur most advanced scholars go through Colburn's, as pro- 
posed, and they will enter upon their common written ex- 
erciser far more understandingly, will be able to solve their 
problems more readily, will not lean so much on their 
teachers for assistance, will become adepts in this impor- 
tant study, and expert arithmeticians. 

Apparatus. All schools should be furnished with maps, 
globes, clocks, thermometers, dictionaries, books for refer- 
ence, and frequently with better and more spacious black- 
boards. These all should be repainted before the com- 
mencement of the summer schools. No school should be 
without a bell, furnished at the expense of the district. 
One of these articles could be purchased every year out of 
school money, or perhaps better by subscription. 

WTiat Constitvies a Teacher'* b Month? We answer, 
twenty-tfjDo days. The Puritan forefathers made it a custom 
for each teacher to work five and one half days each week, 
allowing Saturday afternoon to prepare for the Sabbath. 
This became the common law of New England. Our cities 
under municipal regulations have decreed five days for a 
week, consequently twenty days to be a teacher's month. 
Towns have a right to make such a decision, properly pre- 
sented and legally enacted. When nothing is named in 
the teacher's agreement to teach, pay cannot be recovered 
short of twenty-two days for a month. The prudential 
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committee, in consideration ^of the extra qualifications of 
the teacher, can stipulate five days to be a teacher's week. 
The legal voters in a school district, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, can establish five days for a teacher's week. The 
superintending school committee has no authority to per- 
mit teachers to keep less than five and one half days for a 

week. 

Dyer H^ Sanborn, 

R. F. Morgan, 

John L. Sinclair, 

Committee, 



PEMBROKE. 

Resigning the care of the schools to my successor, I would 
express the hope that under his supervision they may reach 
that degree of excellence which it is their privilege to attain. 
And how important that all that can be done to advance 
the interests of our district schools be done quickly. In 
them is planted the germ of our national life and prosperity. 
Let it be blighted in its earliest growth and it is dwarfed 
throughout its whole life ; but, nurtured and cherished with 
fostering care, we may daily see the germ expanding into a 
beautiful symmetrical form. 

The youthful mind so wrought upon may be' forever dark- 
ened, or led forth to enjoy the light and glory of ever in- 
creasing knowledge. But with no one person can rest the 
responsibility of our public schools. In order to insure the 
highest success, parents, teachers, and committee must join 
as one and labor for the improvement of the pupil. '* A 
house divided against itself cannot stand." Let parents 
array themselves against teachers and almost useless are 

the mogt strenuous exertions of the most competent teacher 

17 
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Better, indeed, that occasionally the scholar suffer from the 
mistakes of an over-worked, over-anxious teacher, than that 
the teacher feel that the whole influence of the parents is in 
direct opposition to the government of the school. 

Rarely do we iSnd a teacher so derelict in duty as not to 
strive earnestly, not only for the highest good of the school, 
but even for that of each pupil ; then why should those most 
interested seek t« render those exertions futile by withhold- 
ing their cooperation and sympathy. At best a teacher's 
life is one of perplexity and care, and especially is this true 
of the life of the teachers of our largest schools. How 
doubly perplexing to them is their labor when they receive 
no word of encouragement from those who should be co- 
laborers with them, when made to feel that whatever they 
may do is to be the subject of scathing remark or more cut- 
ting ridicule. Strong, indeed, in their own dignity and re- 
spect, must those teachers be who can maintain their author- 
ity in such a position. However judicious may have been 
the choice of teachers the past year, a few hints in respect 
to their selection in the future may not be out of place. 
That a person is a cousin or particular friend of the com- 
mittee does not seem a sure proof of competency to teach or 
capacity to govern, and no person has a right to place the 
interest of a friend before the interest of the school. 

I would urge those whose duty it may be to select teach- 
ers to try and employ, as far as possible, those who love 
their work, t6 whom teaching can be not only meat and 
drink, but even the very essence of their life ; those on 
whom has been bestowed a genuine love for knowledge, not 
for any pecuniary advantage to accrue, but for knowledge's 
self. To those imbued with this spirit, imparting instruc- 
tion becomes a necessity of their natures. With such a 
teacher the dull monotony of school life is cheered and en- 
livened by the exciting of new thoughts, the arousing of 
new aspirations and the creating of new aims. A love for 
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the employment will also induce a stronger desire for the 
faithful discharge of every duty. Even the most irksome 
tasks grow light when we are inspired with a true spirit of 
labor. Not the work we do, nor the compensation we re- 
ceive, is it that makes our life's labor agreeable, but the 
spirit we bring to its accomplishment. Even 

A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine : 
Who sweeps a room as for God's laws, 

Makes that and the action fine. 

I cheerfully render my sincere thanks to all for their un- 
exceptionable respect and kindness. May your interest and 
labors for the education of all the children and youth con- 
stantly increase, and each and all of us be fitted by the 
mercy of God for a glorioxxs future. 

J, Milton Coburn, 

Cottimittee. 



SALISBURY. 



In presenting this our annual report we would suggest 
that it is our desire to discharge this our oflScial duty faith- 
fully and impartially in reporting the condition of our 
schools. 

We are pleased to report that some of our schools the 
past year have been model schools, others have made good 
proficiency, while some under present existing influences 
have proved in a less degree satisfactory to the committee. 
In some instances better teachers are wanted, teachers of 
more energy and perseverance, such as will instill a lively 
interest and awaken new desires and aspirations in the minds 
of the pupils. We also need more practical teachers, such 
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as can impart some useful knowledge and advance some 
ideas without direct reference to the text-book, thereby en- 
abling the scholar to use his book knowledge more practi- 
cally and understand it more thoroughly. Yet we do not 
feel that it is -all within the reach of teachers to make our 
schools what they should be ; teacliers need home influences 
united with their efforts, thus sustaining and encouraging 
thena in their arduous task. We believe that it lies within 
the power of parents and guardians to make a very good 
school of little or no benefit, or by cooperating and sympa- 
thizing with the teachers may make what would otherwise 
be of an inferior quality a very good one. 

Here permit me to point out some of the most serious ob- 
stacles to the prosperity of our schools — the irregularity in 
the attendance of the pupils. We wish we could command 
words that would be felt by every parent in the town. A 
mere glance at the average attendance, compared with the 
whole number enrolled, will show how great this evil has 
been during the past year. We may have the best school- 
houses, the finest text-books, the most vigilant committees, 
but we cannot have a good school while one half of the pu- 
pils are absent from one fourth to one half of the time. Will 
parents whose eyes meet these lines resolve that nothing 
but the sternest necessity shall lead them to permit their 
children to be absent from school ? They owe it to their 
teacher ; they owe it to the reputation of the school ; and 
more than all, they owe it to their children to do this. 
Parents should also exhibit a livelier interest in the welfare 
of our common schools by visiting them more generally, 
and judging for themselves how their money is spent, and 
of the character of the schools. There are but few parents 
who are unable to spend a part of a day once or twice dur- 
ing each term, in visiting the school. Should they do so, 
we are sure it would awaken a livelier interest in the school, 
stimulate pupils to greater effort and a better deportment^ 
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and spur on the teacher to a more faithful discharge of his 
duty. Should our people exhibit as much interest in their 
schools as they do in other matters of far less importance, 
we should not long be wanting in any requisite to make our 
schools what they should be in every respect. If parents 
are indifferent about their schools, and lack ambition, they 
may expect that their scholars will be indifferent, teachers 
will be less ambitious, and general apathy will take the 
place of an earnest zeal. Another evidence of this want of 
interest in schools through the town is seen in the misera- 
bly constructed, inconvenient, uncomfortable, disfigured and 
disgraceful school-rooms, to which children are sent for in- 
struction. Unless a child be comfortably, nay, pleasantly 
located, unless he has a pleasant place for study, he will 
not bend his mind to hard study. But such a luxury as a 
pleasant school-room has not fallen to but few of the chil- 
dren of this town to enjoy. The school-houses of the town 
of Salisbury reflect but a precious small share of honor upon 
the inhabitants. Many of them are a disgrace to any civil- 
ized people. No humane farmer would keep his domestic 
animals in some of them, especially during the rainy season ; 
others have the property of being ventilated in all methods 
but the right one. 

Another serious fault we find existing in our schools is 
deficient reading. We think no branch is more important 
and none so poorly taught. To be a good reader is at once 
the basis and ornament of a good education ; yet there is 
no department of study so much neglected as this ; none 
in which it is so difficult to give instruction of the right 
kind, and yet none in which such instruction is so much 
needed. 

We believe the child should be long and carefully in- 
structed in the elementary sounds. of the language; and in 
combining these sounds in the pronunciations of words, 
great care should be exercised that every sound retain its 
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purity and its appropriate power. Instead of this, however, 
the scholar is too often allowed to read as best suits his 
own ideas of convenience in matter of tone, cadence and 
accentuation. Thus each term of school tends rather to 
confirm the habit of faulty reading, until reform is well- 
nigh impossible. One fruitful source of evil in this case is 
the universal tendency of scholars to read in books entirely 
beyond their capacity. One may as well attempt to speak 
in an unknown tongue as expect to read correctly and in- 
telligibly what he does not understand. It follows then 
that parents have mistaken views of progress, when they 
are so anxious that their son or daughter should be pro- 
moted to the first class in reading. The first class may 
and does contain poorer readers in every correct sense of 
the term, than the smaller classes ; for with those the faults 
alluded to may have become so deep seated as to be almost 
beyond removal. This evil is one that should receive espe- 
cial attention from teachers and parents. 

We would recommend to parents and teachers to remem- 
ber that by a law of the town there is a uniformity of text- 
books established throughout the schools, and the commit- 
tee the past year have been seriously annoyed and perplexed 
by a disposition of parents, scholars, and teachers, to intro- 
duce books such as best suited their own ideas ; and by ex- 
amining the registers we are sorry to learn that they have 
been permitted to be used in some instances, which is a 
stric:^ violation of this law. 

In conclusion we cannot refrain from uttering a word as 
to the manners and morals of our schools. Notwithstanding 
your committee have endeavored to impress upon the minds 
of scholars the vast importance of good morals and man- 
ners, we are compelled to say that much of what was " lovely 
and of good report" in bygone days, in regard to this branch 
of education, has now become obsolete. There is much 
^ regret and but little to commend in the me^nners of our 
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school children at the present day. There seems to be 
almost an entire want of that modest reserve, and that de- 
ferential respect for teachers, superiors and age, that once 
characterized the youth. Let the teacher dismiss his schol- 
ars, in many of our schools, while visitors are present, and 
it requires no ordinary steadiness of nerve to stand unmoved 
before such an outburst of rudeness. 

It should be remembered by parents and teachers, that 
good manners are as much the result of good education as 
correct views in any of the sciences ; on this trait of char- 
acter, success in life very much depends ; a man or a woman 
of good and easy manners will rise to respectability and 
worth, where^ a course and ill-bred person will sink into 
merited obscurity. 

C. C. RODGERS, 

Committee, 



HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 



AMHERST. 



Looking back over the short period of four years, marked 
improvement can be seen in the character of many of the 
school-houses. Four have received new coats of paint ; 
one has been removed and enlarged, and in another case 
the district has erected an entirely new building on a more 
eligible site. It is highly creditable to our citizens that 
they thus practically recognize the deterioration to which 
all buildings, especially wooden ones, are proverbially sub- 
ject. The average length of schools and the number of 
terms have also increased. More districts board the teach- 
ers gratuitously, so as to save money for schooling. Siich 
self-denial is enobling. Would that it were more general. 

Uniformity in text-books, the want of which was once a 
crying evil, has at length been almost universally secured. 
It is unfortunate that no mutual understanding can be pro- 
cured between committees of adjoining towns, since much 
trouble and expense of purchasing entirely new sets on 
slight removal might be thus saved to those living near 
town lines. Although it may not be practicable, yet it 
would assuredly be convenient, if the list could be regulat- 
ed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or some 
other general state or county authority. 

A Teachers' Institute convened in Nashua the first week 
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in January, which many of our instructors attended, with 
acknowledged satisfaction and profit. We trust that these 
" short normal schools " may be held often and regularly 
in our county. 

The question of the manner of assigning the money 
raised by the town for school purposes came up incident- 
ally at the last annual meeting, but was deferred one year. 
In anticipation of action upon it this year the attention of 
our voters is requested to the following considerations : 

The law is: " The selectmen shall assign J:o each district a 
proportion of the money thus assessed according to the 
valuation of the district for the year, or in such other man- 
ner as the town at its annual meeting shall direct.^' 

Now it has been found that the assignment entirely ac- 
cording to valuation operates very unequally, often giving 
a munificent sum to a rich district with very few scholars, 
while a poor district with a large nuniJ3er receives a mere 
pittance. 

Districts rich in children are often poor in material 
wealtli. " These are their jewels ! " But every intelligent, 
loyal citizen is worth his weight in gold to the state! 
Where the imponderable quantities of intelligence and 
morality are involved, every liberal-minded man of means 
will not only be willing but rejoice to contribute his full 
proportion towards training up the children of his less for- 
tunate neighbors in the paths of learning and virtue. 

It is not claimed that the assignment of the whole sum 
according to the number of scholars would, as our districts 
now are, be entirely equitable, but that the assignment of 
one half would be much more so' than the present plan, 
especially if the selectmen are allowed, as they have here- 
tofore been, to appropriate the Literary fund with reference 
to the needs of the districts. 

The assignment of the whole according to the number of 
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pupils, as is the sole legal way in some states, would events 
ually compel towns to increase the size of individual schools, 
by diminishing the number of districts, consolidating sev- 
eral small ones into a single large one, — a consummation 
devoutly to be prayed for in our town. 

E. S. Cutter, 

Committee. 



ANTRIM. 



A great evil from which our schools suffer is the desire 
of parents to push their children ahead in their studies faster 
than they are qualified to go. The Spelling-book, Colburn's 
Arithmetic and Writing are superseded by higher and more 
pretentious studies. » Now, what is the result ? A genera- 
tion is coming on the stage most shamefully deficient in 
these primary branches. Why, there is not a first-class 
speller in any school in town. I am sorry to say that our 
teachers are not all models in this respect. More than half 
the registers are sadly marred by inaccuracies in spelling. 
We notice " persued,'' " schollar," " primmer," " untill," 
" seris," " Jlionnie," " Guyot's Geographys," " Colboun's 
Arithmetic," " Brown's grammer," and many others. What 
a burlesque on scholarship ! 

Again, we regard the method of teaching arithmetic as 
taught in too many of our schools little less than sheer 
waste of time. The pupil is taught to recite dry, abstract 
rules and definitions, which to him are only meaningless 
sounds. In them 'he sees no relation to anything within 
the range of his experience, and knows nothing of their ap- 
plication. But he '* ciphers on," only anxious to get 
" through the book," and when that is done he cheats him- 
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self into the belief that he knows enough of arithmetic and 
is prepared for something higfier. We have seen classes 
during the past winter who had ciphered through their 
arithmetic, and several of whom had been discussing ab- 
struse problems in algebra, but on being asked the cost of 
twenty-eight cubic feet of wood at f 9 per cord, gave answers 
ranging from fourteen to nine hundred dollars. To scores 
of other simple, practical questions, we have received equally 
random answers. If that little jewel of an arithmetic, Col- 
burn's First Lessons, was thoroughly mastered, we should 
have less fruitless groping in this important study. The 
text-book is good in its place, but it should be used by the 
teacher, mostly for suggestions, and the teacher who cannot 
conduct a recitation without a servile dependence on it, we 
regard as unfit for his work. 

In closing our connection with the schools in the capacity 
of superintendent, we cannot forbear to urge upon your at- 
tention the subject of common school education, as tlie most 
important question affecting the interests of the town. It 
is to the common school that the great masses of the rising 
generation must look for that elementary training that is to 
serve as a basis of a thorough education ; and no community 
can afford to see its banner trailing in the dust. It is an 
institution that crossed the Atlantic with our Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, or rather it is the offspring of religious freedom, first 
rocked in a Plymouth cradle, since which it has traveled 
all over our land, the effectual ally of religion, liberty and 
civilization. It has the ring of true democracy about it, 
for it is at the public school that the children of all grades 
. can meet on equal terms, while " merit " is the only ac- 
knowledged standard by which favors are granted or rewards 
distributed. Let us, then, recommend this institution by 
exhibiting its glorious fruits. Let parents bequeath to their 
children less, if need be, of gold and silver, and more of 
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knowledge and virtue. Labor less for the " meat that per- 
isheth/' and more for developing those powers of intellect 
and th^at love of truth and rectitude which alone constitute 
man as made in the image of God. 

H. D. Chapin, 

Committee. 



BEDFORD. 

Much is expected of our teachers and scholars in the 
present generation. In former days this town was not un- 
mindful of the education of her youth. I point to the rec- 
ord that she has furnished four persons (natives of this 
town) within about the last half century, who have been 
and are members of Congress, viz : Hon. Benjamin Opr, 
from Maine, Hon. Thomas Chandler, of this state, Hon. 
Zachariah Chandler, from^ Michigan, and the Hon. David 
Atwood, from Wisconsin. Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D., 
the renowned lexicographer, was born in this town, (dis- 
trict No. 12,) and worked at farming until manhood, when 
he commenced his literary labors, compiling, besides his 
dictionary, several important books adapted to schools, and 
having spent a long and busy life almost entirely on works 
of educational interests, he died in 1865. Others in this 
connection might be named, who in the various pursuits in 
life have met distinction. 

" Lives of great men all remind as 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave betdnd us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 

" Foot-prints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'or life's troubled main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.'* 
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In conclusion, permit me to give, as the first regular 
sentiment, " Bedford — in the future as in the past, may 
her quota be always kept well filled." 

Isaac N. Riddle, 

Committee, 



BENNINGTON. 

A great responsibility rests on the prudential committee 
in selecting teachers adapted to the school. One teacher 
is not adapted to all schools: Look to the need of your 
school^ and try to supply that need, regarding friends or 
wages as of minor importance. One proposing to teach 
comes before the superintendiug school committee for a 
certificate. If their literary qualifications are sufficient, 
he must of course give them a certificate, when at the 
same time he has strong doubts of their qualifications for 
the responsible position they have attained. Never seek to 
lengthen out a school by hiring cheap teachers ; and when 
you have secured a good teacher for one term, try them 
again and again. Some of the prudential committee the 
past year have been remiss in their duty, in not visiting the* 
schools. Not one would employ a person to labor for them 
eight or ten weeks, without going and inspecting their 
work. How much more important, then, to examine the 
work of those intrusted with the training of immortal 
minds, especially when you have taken a solemn oath to 
perform your duty according to the best of your ability. 

To the teachers we would say, always keep in mind the 
object of school teaching. It is not altogether in cram- 
ming the mind with the rules of grammar, the facts of 
geography, or the calculations, of arithmetic ; but it is also 
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your duty, according to the wise statute of our fathers, to 
diligently impress upon the mind of your scholars " the 
principles of piety and justice, a sacred regard to truth, 
love of country, humanity and benevolence, sobriety, in- 
dustry and frugality, chastity, moderation and temperance, 
and all the virtues which are the ornament and support of 
. human society ; and to endeavor to lead them into a par- 
ticular understanding of the tendency of all such virtues 
to preserve and perfect a republican form of government, 
to secure the blessings of liberty, and to promote their fu- 
ture happiness." 

J. Fleming, 

Committee. 



DEERING. 



Prudential Committee. Here I think is a chance for im- 
provement; Many are elected on account of their political 
proclivities ; others because it is their " turn " ; and others 
still because, having a nephew or niece, or cousin, in whom 
, they are interested, they think it a wise policy for them- 
selves to have the money kept in the family. 

Business men are very cautious whom they select as 
agents in financial concerns, but the school, the " mind's 
workshop," where priceless jewels are being formed and 
fashioned, — they seem to care but little who superintends 
that, provided they are not troubled. I candidly think 
that, if the duty of securing the services of teachers was 
placed iu the hands of the superintending committee, the 
wants of the school would be better served, at a much less 
sacrifice of brain and money. 

JEe is better able to judge of the requirements of the 
particular school ; and in that event, the teacher finds a 
school akd a compensation in keeping with his abilities. 
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Teachers. I have represented the schools as eminently 
successful ; and I attribute that success to the fact that 
" home teachers '' have in most instances been employed. 
A town noted for its producing power of good and efficient 
teachers ought to be profited by its own resources. Our 
neighboring towns, too, have deigned to furnish us with 
some good material. 

The greatest lack was that of energy, and the faculty to 
inspire the pupils with becoming interest in their studies. 
I noticed also, in some instances, a lack of that first essen- 
tial requisite of a good teacher, the power to secure good 
order without sacrificing ease of movement, or any of the 
kindly feelings and affections which should pervade the 
school-room. " Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts." This is the kind of gov- 
ernment so needful in the school-room. But when not 
otherwise obtained, it may be secured by fear or force. It 
is better at this cost than disorder ; remembering that a 
too frequent use of authority only impairs it. Teachers 
should not inflict punishment as though they enjoyed it. 
It should always be their " strange work," to which they 
seem to be forced by necessity too great to be resisted. 

Many scholars learn a thing so that they think they know 
it, but are not quite sure they do. There is nothing so 
much needed among men, as the power to think a given 
subject through, and the confidence to stand by their con- 
victioms. 

Superintending Committee. I would call your attention 
to the following from Chapter 81, Section 2, General Stat- 
utes: 

" Any town may adopt a by-law providing for the choice 
of any school committee of such number, chosen in such 
manner, for such terms, with such title and such powers 
relating to schools, as they may think proper ; and that 
committee thus chosen shall hold office and have power ac- 
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cordingly ; and shall perform the duties imposed by law 
on school committees." 

Now in view of the frequent change of superintending 
school committee in our town, thereby creating confusion 
in the methods of conducting our schools, also producing a 
multiplicity of text-books, and destroying in a great meas-. 
ure that interest which said committee should take in 
gichools under their charge, as they know that they will not 
have time to carry out fully any system, in the examination 
of teachers, or in the conduct of schools; therefore I be- 
lieve it would be of great benefit to our schools to have a 
school board of three committees, to be elected for the 
term o£ three years ; one retiring each year and a new one 
elected to fill his place ; thus having continually within the 
board the experience and knowledge of the past. This is 
presented for your careful consideration, hoping thereby all 
may be mutually benefited. 

J. E. Gbego, 

' Committee* 



FRANCESTOWN. 

At the commencement of each school, the teacher is 
furnished with a register, in which is to be kept the at- 
tendance, tardiness, deportment, habits of study, etc., of 
each scholar. This should be kept in the school-room, and 
previous to the closing day, as fully as can practicably be 
done, be properly filled out — scholars marked according to 
their merits, notwithstanding it is no pleasant task for the 
teacher. Sometimes we see nothing of the register during 
the t^rm. Sometimes it is very imperfectly filled out, 
causing much ciphering for the committee. Sometimes 
- or 0, as if it was of no importance, it be* 
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ing the easiest may to dispose of the thing, thinking it 
would stir up unpleasant feelings if some parent's pet child 
was marked — . What we wish to arrive at is truth. If 
teachers would keep their accounts properly (and they are 
obliged to, by law,) and have them examined by parents 
when visiting the school, marfy defects in deportment and 
attendance might be remedied. Teachers should act inde- 
pendently, for " truth will bear its weight." • 

We are sorry to report that in our opinion, in one re- 
spect, the children of our schools and the rising generation 
generally fall far short of those of olden time, and this 
is deportment, or rather behavior. The respect for teacher, 
love for one another, the filial feeling towards parents be- 
getting confidence, the courtesy to passers by, and those 
we meet in daily walks of life, the good old-fashioned 
" no, sir," and " yes, ma'am," — in fact all these old puri- 
tanic customs seem to be fast on the road to oblivion, and 
in their stead has arisen a kind of something which poorly 
supplies the place of manners ; for, in this progressive age, 
young gentlemen think it by no means up with the times 
to wait for manners. Now, manners are quite as impor- 
tant as education ; in fact, the cultivation of manners is 
education, and it has been truly said that " education with- 
out manners is like a jewel of gold in a swine's snout." 
No one, old or young, ever lost anything by speaking kind 
words, by treating with respect and civility all with whom 
they meet, be they rich or poor, learned or unlearned. 
Politeness costs nothing, and is of much value to the 
recipient. 

The word man has, in the opinion of too many, a far differ- 
ent signification than in the days of our fathers. A nice suit, 
a big word, an extra drop, a cigar, a little learning, with an 
extra brush of the hair and a total indiflFerence to the 

rights and opinions of others, comes pretty nearly up to 

18 
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the idea of a man. Alas for the community and public 
schools where men are made of such stuflF ! 

If it is necessary to the growth and well-doing of ani- 
mals that they be salted and looked after, is it less im- 
portant that the children upon whom, at no distant day, 
are to rest the responsibilities of active life, whose influ- 
ence is to be felt in coming time, — ^beings who are endowed 
with thinking powers, beings possessing an immortal part, — 
should be most carefully watched and salted by some other 
than their teacher ? Who shall do it, if not the parents ? 
We are thankful that parents visit the schools so generally 
at their close. But that you may get a better idea of af- 
fairs, visit more than once. If parents wish their children 
to be punctual, they should set them an example by com- 
ing to examinations in season to hear all the exercises. 

That the blessinors of common school instruction are not 
duly appreciated, all admit. That to the permanent good 
of our town and state they tend, none denies. That they 
were established alike for the poor, as well as the rich, so 
that he that hath no money may come and drink at the 
fountain of knowledge, need not be proved. That the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, emanating from our public 
schools, has been the means, to a great extent, through 
which our country has been so prosperous, tending to di- 
minish idleness and crime, and raising mankind to' their 
proper sphere ; and that the closing of our school-houses, 
humble as they may be, would be one of the darkest hours 
in our country's history, — is self-evident. Now it is a fact 
that everything that has life needs nourishment to keep it 
in a healthy condition. It is especially true with our 
schools. Now who is to furnish nourishment to keep these 
intellectual fires burning ? Not the teacher alone, nor the 
parent ; but it is the duty and privilege of all, have they 
children or none, to do what they can to render strong and 
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vigorous these institutions, remembering that in them is 
our hope. 

No good good citizen can fail to take an interest in the 
cause of education ; none but love to see youth treading the 
upward path ; and that they may so tread, much pains and 
care are necessary. We want the hearts of the children 
more enlisted in the good cause ; more punctual, more 
obedient, and more interested. We want parents, es- 
pecially, more watchful to the unfolding of the tender 
buds God has loaned them for training ; more aware of 
the responsibility resting upon them for the education 
of their children. If parents care not for their children, 
who will ? 

Again we put forth the old petition for teachers of the 
right stamp, — live teachers, with consciences, independent, 
and full 6f love for their work ; teachers who work not for 
pay alone, but for the love of it ; teachers trained for the 
work, not those of limited education, who ke^ school as a 
kind of knitting-work, when they can find nothing else to 
do ; teachers who have some talent to commence with, 
some tact at imparting instruction, some ingenuity in 
striking out the work and busying tlie pupils ; and last, 
but not least, teachers who have independence enough to 
do their whole duty, without fear of censure, or incurring 
the displeasure of parent or scholar. Many a school is 
nearly ruined because the teacher, through fear of offending 
some one, passes over too lightly the violation of rules, sees 
law and order trifled with impunity, and soon, in trying 
to please everybody, — or rather to displease nobody, — finds 
herself po;5verless to maintain order, the school-room a bed- 
lanij and her pearls if she lias any, cast before swine. 

Then, " come over and help us." The work is great ; 
the cause is just. Every one can do something. Money is 
wanted. Labor we must have ; example and kind words 
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are always in demand. Let us not be weary in well-doing 
till all can read and spell, and do it well^ — till no l^oy or 
girl in our town shall grow to years of maturity and dis- 
grace himself or the community by making an X (saw- 
horse) for his name. 

George F. Pettee, 

Committee. 



HANCOCK. 



While we admit there is much in the standing and char- 
acter of the schools throughout the town that is commend- 
able, and worthy of support, we can but notice sonie points 
that are open to improvement. Lack of punctuality is an 
evil of ho inconsiderable magnitude, and quite too general. 
Fatal to success not only during school and school days, it 
is not without its baneful effects upon the character of the 
man. Loose habits of thought and action are acquired 
which only a journey to Damascus will be likely to eflFec- 
tually revolutionize. 

Again, we are convinced that the best interests of our 
schools can be secured only through concert of action. 
The cardinal object should occupy all our eflfort. Mat- 
ters of a personal character or of minor importance should, 
under no circumstances, influence us against the general 
good. A spark of enthusiasm kindled in the mind by the 
untiring efforts of a faithful teacher may be hopelessly ex- 
tinguished by an unguarded word from the lips of % parent. 
Through the agency of a few disaffected minds the wel- 
fare of a whole school may be sacrificed. Charity is a 
virtue worthy of cultivation, and should be exercised in 
the same degree toward our fellow mortals that we claim 
for ourselves. 
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The matter of text-books is deserving of notice. We 
Iiave endeavored in some degree to correct the evil result- 
ing from too great a variety, by introducing a new series of 
arithmetics, mainly to secure uniformity. We believe the 
change has met with general favor, with perhaps the usual 
amount of opposition incident upon the advent of a new 
book. 

It is next to impossible for some parents to understand 
why their children should not make use of books diflferent 
from those in general use, thereby necessitating an extra 
class, or why said books should not be retained until, like 
an old garment, they literally are worn out. It is not with- 
in the sphere of the parent alone to dictate in these mat- 
ters. Nor should he send his children into the school- 
room with books outweighing their capacities and insist 
they shall be instructed in them and no others. With 
equal propriety might he attempt to make men of them 
physically by clothing them in their father's coat, hat and 
boots. We have seen these precocious scholars occupy 
fully one half the time devoted to a whole class in murder- 
ing a recitation, when, if they had been classed according 
to their abilitieSj irrespective of age, ambition, or the schol- 
arship of associates, the result would have been far more 
satisfactory. 

A. H. Tapt, 
E. G. Mather, 

Committee^ 
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HOLLIS. 

Many of our schools close but a short time before town 
meeting ; consequently, the school committee is obliged to 
make a very brief report, or run the risk of not having it 
printed soon enough to be of any practical use. For this 
reason, I shall, in addition to the statistical report, simply 
mention a few of the principal causes which operate to pre- 
vent the success of our schools. 

The great number of school districts in town is evidently 
one of the chief causes of our difficulty, and seems to be the . 
source of many others. When the districts were first formed, 
there may have been some plausible reason for having so 
many. The method of teaching was then different from the 
present system, and there were about twice as many chil- 
dren to attend school as at present. Now, many of the 
schools are so small that it is almost impossible to have 
any classification of the pupils ; the teacher imparts his in- 
struction, mostly, to each pupil separately, occupying as 
much time with each as would be required to instruct a 
class of twenty in a large school ; to add to the difficulty, 
as there is no classification in the school, each scholar brings 
whatever text-book chance may place in his way, or his 
fancy or his caprice may suggest, regardless of its useful- 
ness and the law respecting it ; hence we have about* twice 
as many recitations daily as there are pupils in school, and 
a great variety of text-books, some old, some new, some 
good and some poor or useless, books which were never 
legally introduced. It is impossible to have any system or 
order in regard to the studies to be pursued. One will study 
Algebra, another Natural Philosophy or Astronomy, before 
either is sufficiently acquainted with Geography, Grammar 
or Arithmetic. The pupil learns nothing so thoroughly as 
to make it practical. He cannot understand what he is 
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studying, therefore he loses his interest in his studies and 
in the school ; the more advanced scholars leave, seeking, 
at great expense, to be better taught in some other place, 
and the teacher, seeing so little accomplished, loses his in- 
terest also. In such schools, there can be no emulation, 
and but little to excite the ambition or call forth the latent 

» 

energies of the pupil. There is not only a loss of valuable 
time, but a bad influence is exerted on the character of the 
child, an influence which does not cease with his child- 
hood, but which grows with his growth, and increases with 
his strength, inflicting upon him an injury for which there 
is no antidote. 

I have mentioned these obstacles to the improvement of 
our schools, for d special purpose, viz., to call attention to 
the accompanying report of the committee on school dis- 
tricts. That committee, in drawing up their report, had 
two principal objects in view, first to reduce the number of 
districts, and secondly to bring so many scholars together 
in the centre district that we could have a good graded 
school. It is essentially the plan which Mr. Day recom- 
mended ; and I believe it would, when fairly in operation, 
relieve us of our worst difficulties, and eventually give bet- 
ter satisfaction and be more economical than any other plan 
which has been proposed. It is true, that many children 
would have a greater distance to travel in going to school, 
yet when their parents consider that they might learn twice 
as much in the same time and at the same cost, they cer- 
tainly ought to be satisfied. 

H. W. WiLLOUGHBY, 

Committee. 
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HUDSON. 

A school-room without apparatus is like a farm without 
tools. A globe, some outline maps and a dictiouary are 
very essential to every school. We think it will appear, 
upon investigation, that in this as well as in several other 
particulars we are decidedly behind the age. It is partly 
on this account that we are encouraged to make these sug- 
gestions. We know that comparisons are invidious. Yet 
nearly all progress in civilization is the result of compari- 
son. It is not enough to say that the school-rooms of a 
former generation had no such furniture. The farmers of 
a former generation had no grafted fruit, nor cast-iron 
plows, nor a hundred other implements that are now con- 
sidered indispensable to successful husbandry. But will 
our farmers disown these improvements, because the 
fathers lived and • died without them ? So the school- 
houses, the school-books, (we cannot say the school appar- 
atus,- for they had none,) of a former day are unsuited to 
the educational wants of our children, as the farming im- 
plements of the fathers are inadequate to the agricultural 
wants of this day. It is hoped that the friends of educa- 
tion here will not be slow to admit the correctness of 
this reasoning and to act accordingly. If we would see 
our youth honorably filling useful, responsible and remu- 
nerative stations in after life, they must be prepared for 
them, and any reasonable expense incurred in securing 
this result is the truest economy. And it should be re- 
membered that a right home education, a right school edu- 
cation, and a right Sabbath education, all properly blended, 
are indispensable to a harmonious development of youthful 
character, and a preparation for the greatest usefulness and 
happiness. Such an education is the best legacy we can 
leave to our children. It will be economy to spend and to 
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be spent for this object, and then we shall leave to our 
children something more productive and more durable than 
all the wealth of an Astor or a Peabody, 

S. M. Blanchard, 

Committee, 



MANCHESTER. 

The whole number of scholars in the schools the past 
year has been, in round numbers, 3,600. The average at- 
tendance has been, 2,100. There has been an average ab- 
sence of 1,400 ! — to say nothing of those not attending the 
schools at all. 

How could the children be brought into the schools ? 
was the question for the committee. Those parents who 
appreciate the value of an education will see that their 
children attend the schools, but there are many parents 
who do not appreciate the value of an education, who suf- 
fer their children to roam the streets, or spend their time 
in worse haunts ; others, who compel them to labor in the 
mills, from morn to night, day after day, to earn money 
enough to support their parents, sometimes in idleness and 
vice. And thus it is, that those who most need the use of 
the public schools, because they cannot attain to private in- 
atruction, are deprived of their benefits. 

The aim of the law in raising money for public instruc- 
tion is, that the citizen may be educated ; and if an edu- 
cated citizen is better than an ignorant one, it becomes for 
the interest of every citizen that every other citizen should 
be educated. If the law takes the money of the citizen 
for schooling, it should see to it that the fund is well ap- 
plied, and at least an equal share of it to those who most 
need it. 
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The statistics of the schools show the gratifying fact, 
that at the close of the schools for the year, five hundred 
more scholars were in the schools than at the commence- 
ment. Tliere were three hundred more the second term 
than at the first, and two hundred more the third than at 
the second. 

Many more remain to be brought in. At least a thou- 
sand more scholars, with our population, should be in the 
schools. They must be placed there by every effectual 
means ; by keeping the schools efficient and attractive, by 
making the children there happy and contented, so that 
they may allure others in, by hunting up the wandering, 
reclaiming the erring and the truant, and by bringing home 
to the parent a knowledge of what is done, and what can 
be done, for the child in these schools. There is reason to 
believe there are those among us who would maintain our 
schools upon the low level of the bare requirements of the 
law, and would have taught therein only such studies as 
are specifically required by statute. But the committee 
have no sympathy with such views. They would maintain 
such schools, and have taught therein such studies, as 
should best fit the children for the great duties of life, and 
make them, in the highest sense, noble citizens. 

The public school is the only place of learning that most 
children can attend. Not one in fifty certainly, perhaps 
not one in a hundred, ever has the advantages of an acad- 
emy, or higher private school. Now why should forty-nine, 
perhaps ninety-nine, children be pushed into life with bare 
reading, spelling, writing, English grammar, arithmetic, 
and the elements of geography and history, and those im- 
perfectly taught, while the fiftieth child, by the accident of 
birth, or circumstance, or fortune, has opened to him far 
more of the treasures of learning ? Why should he be in- 
structed and delighted in all the beauties and wonders of 
physiology and natural history, of philosophy and astron- 
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omy, of botany and chemistry, or why should he be trained 
and strengthened up the paths of the more exact sciences, 
while the other forty-nine are made, more or less of them, 
to feel that the riches and glories of such, and all further 
studies, are beyond their reach. Nay, rather, why should 
not the way of public instruction be a broad and a long 
'one, wherein all may go free, up to the broad heights of 
learning, thus made happier and better, because, more intel- 
ligent beings? 

Does the rich man complain that his property is thus 
taken to educate the poor man's child ? Let him remem- 
ber that society is thus made better for his enjoyment, the 
world more fit to live in, and security given to the wealth 
he hoards and enjoys ; for that the stability of the govern- 
ment which gives him protection rests upon the intelligence 
and virtue of the people. 

Let us then cherish our schools. If they are not, they 
should be, our pride, and objects of liberal appropriation 
and tender solicitude and care. No part of the public ser- 
vice involves greater responsibilities, unites such delicate 
duties and trusts, or reaches farther in its consequences. 

Daniel Clark, 
Chairman of School Board. 

Truancy. Attention was called to this evil in the reports 
of 1867 and 1868, and the attention of the city govern- 
ment was directed to it, but no definite action was taken 
in regard to the matter until last spring, when the follow- 
ing ordinance was enacted. 



CITY OF MANCHESTER. 

In the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-Q 



Se it ordained by the Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Manchester, in City Council aeaemhled, as follows : 
Seciion 1, Any child hetween the age of six and sixteen years, 
having no regular and lawt\il occupation, and of sufficient health, 
neglecting to attend some proper school, or remaning absent or 
playing truant thereirom, shall upon convictiou thereof be fined a 
sum not exceeding ten dollars nor less than one dollar, and in de- 
fkult of payment thereof be committed to the Beform School till 
the same be paid, or he is otherwise discharged; or instead of iuch 
fine he may be sentenced to said Beform School for a term not ex- 
ceeding one year. 

Sec. 2. There shall be appointed by the Mayor and Aldermen, 
upon the passage of this ordinance, and every year therenitetin 
the month of January, three or more persons whose duty it shall 
be to look after all such children between the ages of six and six- 
teen years who do not regularly attend school, and after absentees 
and truants therefrom, and to report their names to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and upon the request of the Superintendent to 
make complaint of such persons to the Police Court and cause sudh 
complaint to be prosecuted, and the penalty or punishment en- 
forced. 

Sec. 3. The persons so appointed shall receive such compensa- 
tion for their services as may be determined by the City Council, 
ani\ a'.l fines and fees paid under the provisions of this ordinance 
sliall be paid by the City Marshal to the City Treasury. 
Sec. 4. Chapter 20 of the Bevised Ordinances is hereby repealed. 
April 20, 1869, In Board of Common Council, passed to be or- 
daiuei. 

P. K. CHANDLER, President. 

April 20, 1869, In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, passed in 
concurrence to be ordained. 

ISAAC W. SMITH, Mayor. 

A true copy. Attest, — 

Joseph E. Bennett, City Clerk. 
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Officers were immediately appointed, and many children 
have been kept in the schools who would otherwise have 
been in the streets. One of the very first arrests made by 
the officer was an American boy fifteen years of age, who 
did not know the alphabet ; and yet that boy had always 
lived in this city where the common school was free to all, 
but he could not be induced to attend school till an ofiicer 
clothed with authority took him and compelled his attend- 
ance at a primary school where the ages of the children 
ranged from five to seven. If people are compelled annually 
to pay their money for the support of schools, why have they 
not the right to demand that each child in the community 
shall receive the benefit of the sch3ols for which their money 
is paid ? There are many children in this, as in all cities, 
who will not attend school unless they are compelled to do so, 
and society as a protection to itself should see to it that in- 
stead of growing up in ignorance and vice, they should be 
taught that which will be of value to them in the future. 

Mayor Smith, in his inaugural message, truly said, — " It 
is cheaper as well as better to educate a child, and thus 
prevent his going astray, than to support him in confine- 
ment and attempt to reform him later in life.'* 

Over fifty children, between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years, have been brought in by the truant officers, most of 
whom have been sent to the different schools, only a very 
few- having been taken before the police court. 

This subject demands the attention of every citizen in- 
terested in the welfare of the community. 

Training Schools. The subject of a Normal school has 
been agitated in this state for a number of years, and will 
undoubtedly continue to be discussed until one is estab- 
lished. In many places Training schools have been estab- 
lished, where those intending to teach are prepared for the 
work. The plan adopted is to select graduates of the High 
school of the place, and sometimes others, and place them 
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in some regular schools, under the direction of experienced 
teachers. The young ladies thus selected wiU instruct and 
govern under under the guidance of the regular teacher, 
being advised as circumstances maj require. The time 
spent in these schools varies in diflferent places, some re- 
quiring three months, others six, and still others a whole 
year. 

Allusion was made to this subject in the reports of 1867 
and 1868, and the subject was discussed among the mem- 
bers of the board, but no action was taken till last May, 
when at a meeting of the committee. Judge Upton intro- 
nuced the following resolution : 

Mesolvedy That it is expedient to institute some system 
for training teachers for the public schools of this city.- 

The question was informally discussed at several subse- 
quent meetings, and in September the same gentleman in- 
troduced the following, which was adopted as one of the 
regulations of the School Board : 

" For the purpose of furnishing the schools in Manches- 
ter with experienced and qualified teachers, the committee 
may from time to time elect such graduates of the High 
school in this city as they may judge suitable upon exam- 
ination and as may desire to become teachers, and employ 
them as substitutes, when required, or as assistants in any 
of the schools, under the guidance and direction of the 
principals thereof, upon such terms and conditions as they 
may judge for the interests of the schools, and in such way 
and manner as may fit them to become teachers thereof." 

The Primary schools on Manchester street and the Mid- 
dle schools on Merrimack street were selected as the 
schools in which the candidates should be placed. Three 
young ladies were selected for the primary and three for 
the middle department, during the fall term. 

The young ladies selected for the primary department 
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have been employed most of the time as substitutes in other 
schools as temporary vacancies have occurred, the vacan- 
cies in this department having been frequent during the 
past term. 

We have no training schools as yet, for grammar school 
teachers, as there is more diflSculty in obtaining good 
teachers for the lower grades than for this grade, but if 
applicants are numerous, some of them can be placed in 
grammar schools. No time has yet been fixed during 
which the candidates shall remain in the schools, but I 
would recommend six months as the time. It seems to 
me that it cannot need much argument to prove the utility 
of these schools. In all the professions, study in some 
special branch is required before one can enter upon the 
duties of that profession. The importance of professional 
schools for the education of teachers is fully recognized by 
the leading educators of the country. 

The difficulty in this, as in other places, in securing good 
teachers — especially for the primary schools — is that young 
ladies are selected to take charge of schools who are 
obliged to learn how at the expense of the children in the 
school. Proficiency is acquired only by systematic study 
and training. Eooperiertced labor is not always skilled labor. 
In very few callings in life would persons dare ask for po- 
sitions without some special qualification for the place. 
Why select persons to take charge of the immortal minds 
in the school-room unless they have fitted themselves for 
the noble task ? This is as reasonable as to demand that 
one shall be examined with regard to his qualifications for 
the law or for medicine. 

While pupils are under our charge during the short pe- 
riod allotted them for school, they should have the best in- 
struction from those of the readiest tact, widest experience 
and noblest influence. We should implant in them noble 
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aspirations, and the task can better be performed by those 
who bring to their work an energy, a zeal and a training 
for the duty. A teacher may for years perform the ordi- 
nary duties of the school-room in such a manner as to 
avoid removal, and still be entirely ignorant of the real du- 
ties of the teacher, knowing little of the right method of 
imparting elementary instruction. We will not allow an 
inexperienced person to repair a watch or mend a pair of 
boots for us, and certainly inexperienced persons should 
not be permitted to take charge of our schools. If we rec- 
ognize the truth of these statements, we naturally inquire 
" Where shall we obtain the best teachers ?" 

As we have seen that no one in the many other depart- 
ments of life can hope for success without careful prepara- 
tion, we must expect the same of those intending to teach. 
If the young ladies who annually graduate from the High 
school, those whom we judge to be well adapted to the 
business of teaching, can have the preparation in the 
schools taught by the best of our teachers, we may reason- 
ably expect that we shall have a more efficient corps of 
teachers in our public schools. They will assume the 
charge of schools having not only some knowledge of 
teaching, but the best of all qualifications, ac^t^a2 experience 
in the duties of the school-room, where defects have been 
pointed out and corrected. It will have the efifect of bring- 
ing the graduates of our own schools into the corps of 
teachers, and thus induce many to take the full course at 
the High school. The preference should be given to the 
young ladies who have been educated in this city. This 
has been done in the past, as is shown by the number of 
teachers employed who have come from our High school. 
Of the fifty-four female teachers in the schools last term, 
forty were residents of this place, or had attended the 
Manchester High school. There is ability in our own 
schools inferior to none. There are pupils in these schools 
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who will make successful teachers, and the training" school 
will prepare many of them for the duties of the school- 
room, so that we may have in our own city a corps of 

teachers equal to the graduates of a Normal school. 

• 

Joseph G. Edgerly, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



MASON. 

Appointed by the selectmen, early in the Fall, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the removal of Mr. Emery from town, 
my first endeavor was to ascertain the weak points of our 
system, and take steps to correct, as far as possible, the 
faults already existing. I have found in the teachers a 
corps of assistants ready and willing to aid to the extent 
of their ability in all needed reforms, or in carrying into 
effect any new regulations which seemed necessary or de- 
sirable. The first point that demanded attention I found 
to be the primary studies ; and, to call particular attention 
in this direction, gave to the teachers, in connection with 
their certificates, written instructions to give due attention 
to reading, spelling and writing, even if the consequence 
should be a seeming neglect of studies often, but errone- 
ously,! considered of greater importance. . This regulation 
has been enforced by frequent visits and drill in these 
branches, and I think evidence of good results may be 
plainly seen in the improvement in reading and spelling, 
as well as the fine specimens of penmanship to be seen in 
the neatly kept copy-books in most of the schools. 

Another point to which attention has been called, is the 
necessity of an exercise in composition and declamation, 

19 
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to which most of the teachers, in conformity to my request, 
have devoted a part of a day in each week, thereby avoid- 
ing the necessity of spending two or three of the last 
weeks of the term in making special preparation for exam- 
ination, English grammar also merits more attention than 
it generally receives. Our text-books in reading, spelling 
mental arithmetic, and geography, are not what they 
should be, and I cannot forbear expressing the* opinion, in 
which I am sustained by nearly all the teachers, that the 
works thrown out by the change were superior, in most re- 
spects, to those introduced in their place. The reading 
lessons, especially in the higher grade of Readers, are 
much too diflScult for the classes in which they are gener- 
ally used. There are but few selections in the Fourth and 
Fifth Readers of Sargent's series, of suflSciently easy con- 
struction to furnish appropriate exercises for analysis and 
parsing for the classes in our schools. Orations and 
speeches furnish good material for a speaker, but for read- 
ing exercises we should, as a general rule, prefer narratives 
or other pieces of easy construction. 

Guyot's Geographies have also been tried and found 
wanting. More especially is this tlie case with the Inter- 
mediate. There may be advantages in taking a scholar 
around the world before teaching him the geography of his 
town, state and country, but we fail to perceive them. 
There may be some who would prefer the system of map 
drawing by triangulation, but for the district school we 
should, from a fair trial of both systems, give the prefer- 
ence to free drawing. The same objections urged against 
Sargent's Series of Readers hold good against Greenleafs 
Intellectual Arithmetic, — certainly a fine work for advanced 
classes in written arithmetic, but wholly unsuited for gen- 
eral use as a mental arithmetic in primary classes. Some 
of the more difficult questions furnish fine examples for 
algebraic solution. The scholars in some of our summer 
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schools complained that their teachers were unable to solve 
some of the puzzles to be found in this fine work. I have 
not yet been able to find better texts in mathematics for 
the district school than Warren Colburn's First Lessons as 
a mental, and Adams's as a written arithmetic. 

As the law now stands we cannot introduce a new series 
for three years, but I would suggest the expediency of 
again taking up the discarded books, as the less of two 
evils, although the superintendent might not be able in this 
case to secure his ten per cent, for introduction. 

The habit of changing from one school to another, on 
account of real or fancied grievances, is a growing evil, and 
should be promptly checked. The proper place for a 
scholar to attend is in his own district, and the prudential 
committee should make careful inquiry before receiving a 
a scholar from another district, during the session of his 
own school. It would also be well in such cases for the 
prudential committee to consult the superintendent, as it 
sometimes happens that a scholar expelled from one school 
will for a time attend another where his standing is not 
known. 

In some cases teachers have failed to make the records 
and statements in their registers, as required by law, caus- 
ing serious inconvenience to the committee. I would 
recommend to prudential committees not to pay their 
teachers till they present a certificate from the superintend- 
ent that they have returned their registers as the law re- 
quires. It would also be a matter of accommodation to 
the superintendent if teachers would enter the names of 
scholars in their registers in alphabetical order, as a return 
of the whole number of scholars in attendance during the 
year, or any part thereof, must be made to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as a basis for the division 
of the Literary fund. The use of pet names and abbrevia- 
tions should also be avoided, and the name be written in full. 





There has been much complaint from some of the teach- 
ers on account of the great number of clasBes in their 
schools. If some satisfactory arrangement could be made 
with parents it would be much better that the teachere, 
witli the aid and advice of the superintendent, should pre- 
scribe a course of study, thereby securing a proper classi- 
fication of the schools, and saving much time which would 
otherwise be lost. A teacher can give instruction to a 
class of twenty as well as to the individual scholar. 

We should also strive to raise the average attendance to 
tlie highest possible limit. In our summer schools we find 
that there were two hundred and thirty-two names entered 
oil the registers as scholars ; the average attendance, one 
blind red and ninety-two; showing that forty scholars had 
been absent during the whole time the schools were in ses- 
sion. The whole number attending the winter terms, two 
luindred and eighty-one ; average attendance, two hundred 
and twenty-three ; showing a loss from full attendance of 
fifty-eight pupils. The law in regard to the attendance of 
children employed by corporations has been enforced the 
past winter, for the first time, and in this connection I 
would acknowledge my obligations to Charles P. Richard- 
son, Esq., the superintendent of the Columbian Go's, mills, 
for assistance in carrying out the provisions of the law. 
Although there are still many imperfections in our school 
system, I think we may safely conclude that the standard 
is at least as high as in any of the adjoining towns. . With 
everything to oucourags and inspire us for redoubled effort, 
let us lab3r more earnestly in the future than we have in 
the past to improve our public schools, in which we are all 
80 deeply interested. With thanks to parents, teachers 
and scholars for their uniform courtesy, and to friends of 
education for valuable assistance rendered, I submit this 
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report, not as being free from imperfection, but as showing 
in my judgment, the condition of the schools since they 
have been under my charge. 

James Russell, 
Superintendent Fall and Winter Terms, 



MILFORD. 



The thought sometimes occurs to the committee that the 
labor of making up his annual report might be abridged by 
printing the old one with the change of a few facts and fig- 
ures, so constantly and uniformly do the same facts and 
features repeat themselves for criticism and suggestion. 
This arises from no exhaustive discussion of the subject of 
common schools, but from the necessity of the case. In our 
system of district schools, it occurs annually that there 
must be an agent chosen in each district, who is generally 
a new man, and with a change in agent, there comes usually 
a change of teachers, and with a change of teachers, the 
Superintendent commonly finds himself confronted with the 
same or similar state of facts for criticism. Thus at the 
end of each year he is obliged to discuss the facts and re- 
peat the criticisms of the year before, deriving what conso- 
lation he can from the thought, that there is evidence of the 
necessity of their reiteration in the fact of their presenting 
themselves so often for reconsideration. 

The most important duty which a district agent has to 
discharge is the selection of a teacher. If the teacher is 
active, energetic and enthusiastic, her school will partake 
of her inspiration. If she is dull, listless and indolent, her 
school will be sluggish. A teacher who sits or leans about 
a school-room, never standing up straight or moving with 
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vigor, unless incapacitated by some physical infirmity, who 
asks questions in a sleepy, drowsy tone, and permits scholars 
to subside into their seats without even attempting an 
answer, has no right to expect any success. The ofiice of 
a teacher is no sinecure. There is hard work to be done. 
From the first day of the term to the last, in season and 
out of season, it is, or should be, work, work, work. The 
teacher who dreams of ease and comfort, and success with- 
out earnest and persistent effort, is hugging a delusion. 
Unless imbued with a spirit and energy which knows no 
such word as fail, success will only exhibit itself like the 
mirage of the desert to tantalize with its unsatisfying waters. 
It is true that such teachers are rare, but that is no reason 
why they should not be desired. There are many among 
those who are now teaching, whose intellectual qualifica- 
tions for superior teachers are unquestioned, who need only 
to shake off the lethargy of idleness and rouse themselves 
to vigorous effort in order to make for themselves honorable 
reputations as successful teachers. Teaching is an honora- 
ble vocation and worthy of the highest and best efforts of 
those who would make it a profession. 

Good schools depend to a considerable extent upon pa- 
rents as well as teachers. They can do a good deal to help 
the teacher in governing and to awaken in their children an 
interest in their studies. They ought never to encourage 
them in any act of disobedience, and should always in their 
presence speak with caution in reference to what is said 
and done in school. It is a parent's duty to protect his 
child from abuse or ill-usage, but it is not the less a duty 
to do this, so far as may be, without detriment to the school. 
When there is reason to believe a teacher is in fault, the 
matter should be quietly investigated, and if found to be as 
apprehended, it should be brought to the teacher's notice , 
and in most cases this would be suSicient for its correction. 
If, however, such a course fails, the attention of the com- 
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mittee should be called to the matter, whose duty it would 
be to see that it was put right. 

Parents should interest themselves in what their children 
are doing in school ; in the progress that they are making 
in their studies ; in their position and rank in class. In 
this way they would aid a, teacher greatly in stimulating 
elBFort. I cannot better illustrate this point, than by quot- 
ing the language of Mr. D. R. Pearon, one of H. M. Inspec- 
tors of Schools, in a recent able Report on Secondary Edu- 
cation in Scotland. 

Speaking of the importance of parental cooperation with 
teachers he says : " All the energy and all the talent of 
these Scotch teachers would perhaps not produce much more 
result than that which English country grammar schools af- 
ford, were they not seconded and stimulated by the anxious 
and intelligent watchfulness of parents and patrons, and 
by the consequent eagerness and diligence of children. I 
went once or twice to tea after school hours, at the houses 
of parents who had children in Burgh schools. The conver- 
sation between parents and child was generally opened in 
this fashion : ' Well, Alexander, what place in the class 
to-day ?' And if the answer given did not seem to imply a 
a very high place, the next question would be, ' And how 
many in the class V and then after that would follow ques- 
tions as to what he had read in the class ; whether such and 
such a neighbor's son was above or below him ; and if above 
him, why so ; and whether if he worked a little harder he 
could n6t manage to take him down ; how he had gained, 
or why he had lost a place ; and what the teacher had 
said to him ; who ^«&s dux ; and did he think he had any 
chance of ever being d\ix^ and how soon ; every word show- 
ing the keen interest of the parent in the son's progress, 
and the importance which the whole family attach to his 
success." 

Drawing has been introduced into some of the schools 
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during the year. The importance of this branch has for a 
long time been felt, but until quite recently no system of 
cards or books sufficiently simple for the pupils of primary 
and grammar schools could be obtained. This difficulty has 
been obviated by the publication of the series of Mr, Batliol- 
omew, which is well adapted to the wants of common schools. 
Of its importance as a portion of the course of study for 
schools a report on this subject says : ^'It is a most desira- 
ble discipline both for the eye and hand, essential in the best 
culture of the perceptive faculty^ identified with habits of 
pure taste, and in many respects of the greatest practical 
advantage, not only at the time of youthful study, but 
through the whole of the maturer life. There is hardly an 
artisan who would not he a better workman if he knew how to 
handle a pencil; and neither a merchant nor a professional 
man would be less qualified for his duties, if he knew how 
to draw a plan or sketch a landscape." 

The President of the Board of Education of the city of 
Chicago in his Report says : " This study teaches the pu- 
pil to observe and analyze the forms of things, and also to 
cultivate taste. It opens the eye to nature. It is in itself 
a language. It becomes to its possessor forever a pleasant 
resource, and its pursuit is, in nearly all cases, so delightful 
as to be a joy rather than a task." 

Parents should be careful about requesting special favors 
for their children. While the teacher and the committee 
would always be pleased to grant what is desired, it is not 
always possible to do so. For instance, when it wchild ne- 
cessitate the formation of a new class for the benefit of a 
single pupil. A school must be organized with reference 
to the general good of all, and not with reference to par- 
ticular individuals, and the general good cannot yield place 
to individual interest. 

Your attention is again invited to the subject of irregur 
larity of attendance. It is a serious evil in our schools and 
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shoufd be lessened if possible. It costs just as much to keep 
a school when a part only of the pupils are present as when 
they are all there. If the average attendance is but seventy 
per cent., then there is a loss of thirty per cent, of the 
money expended. No intelligent man would think of con- 
ducting a business operation in this way, or at such a loss, 
if he could possibly avoid it. Parents, with you rests the 
power to correct this evil ; will you not do it ? 

C. S. AVERILL, 

Com7i(^ittee> 



MONT VERNON. 

In no period of our country's history has the cause of 
common school education been more ably advocated than 
at the present time. Its important bearing upon every de- 
partment of life is universally conceded. Legislation is 
doing much to extend its blessings to every grade of soci- 
ety. It is the policy of our school laws to consider the 
children public property, and their instruction not a. pri- 
vate obligation, but a public right. In the district school 
Wealth and poverty are on equal terms. The rich and the 
poor sit together upon the same bench. The money is 
taken from the rich man's purse to educate the poor boy 
and the orphan girl. Believing this branch of public interest 
to be vital to our moral, civil and political prosperity, what 
can deserve a more rigid and critical attention and culture ? 
To keep alive the interest of our schools and advance them 
to their proper standard of excellence, parents must per- 
form their duty. Tliey cannot take too deep an interest in 
the education of those under their care. They should gov- 
ern them at home. Those trained to obedience at home 
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readily obey at school. They should see to it that they are 
regular and punctual in their attendance, for irregularity 
and tardiness greatly embarrass the teacher and injure the 
school. They should attend the examinations, and in 
every mode cooperate with and sustain their teachers. 

C. J. Smith, 

Committee. 



PELHAM. 



We may be proud of our schools compared with the 
schools of our country towns, but they are below what they 
should be. There are many things in the way of bringing 
them up to the proper standard : One is the want of suflS- 
cient educational appliances, such as school-houses and 
school apparatus. Another is the impossibility of intro- 
ducing any good system of classification. Another is the 
diflBculty in obtaining teachers of sufficient qualifications 
and experience, and retaining them for a series of terms 
in the same school. Another, and the most important, is 
a public sentiment suitably enlightened upon the subject of 
common school education. 

Punctuality is indispensable to a good school. Tardi- 
ness, and any irregularity in attendance, cripples the ener- 
gies and impairs the usefulness of the best teacher. This 
interferes with the progress of the regular and punctual 
scholars, and renders it impossible for the teacher to in- 
spire any enthusiasm. I am convinced that very much of 
tardiness and irregularity of attendance is the result of 
inconsideration on the part of parents. 

Order is indispensable to a good school. But little can 
be accomplished by a teacher of the best literary qualifica- 
tions, without order. This is more important to the pupil 
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than any of his studies. Unless the child learns to be in 
subjectian, and to control himself, he has failed in the most 
important part of his education. 

SyBtem is not only important in the general arrangement 
of the duties of school, but in the manner in which in- 
struction is imparted. Every thing in nature is arranged 
in a system. The human mind is constructed to receive 
knowledge systematically ; but this fact is most sadly over- 
looked in the education of children. There is no thought 
that their minds are adapted to a system, and for this rea- 
son, in a large majority of cases, instruction is only a tor- 
ture and forcing of the mind beyond its powers, and out of 
its natural order. Parents and teachers should understand 
this. They should know that there is a system and order 
in which the mind naturally receives knowledge. 

Practical knowledge is the thing that should be especially 
aimed at in the instruction of our schools ; but it is very 
difficult to secure this, to get teachers out of the mere rou- 
tine of the text-books. We want teachers in our schools 
that can often lay the text-books aside, and spend hours in 
exercises that are oral and thoroughly practical. 

Reading. In ' our schools as a whole, this branch does 
n ot receive the attention it ought. In only two or three of 
the schools has it been taught in a manner to improve the 
voice, and render the pupils expressive and engaging 
readers. 

Writing is still neglected. Scholars have an indisposi- 
tion to write, and teachers fail to inspire an interest in this 
branch. Parents should impress their children with its 
m portance. 

Elocution, Our schools are very deficient in this ; the 
enunciation is bad ; scholars read, recite and speak indis- 
tinctly. Teachers need to be trained in this branch ; they 
should take it up, study it, and practice it. 
Interest of Parents, Our schools can never be what they 
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should be, in moral and intellectual worth, until parents 
and community as a whole, take a deeper interest in them. 
Parents should not get their idea of the school from the 
children or their neighbors, or general rumor, but from 
their own observation ; nor should this be from only one or 
two visits, for these visits may be made at a time when 
their judgments may be either too favorable or too unfavor- 
able. Many unjust impressions about school would be re- 
moved by visiting it. Parents would not be inclined to 
give so much credit to the tales of their children, if they 
should visit the school ; they would have more sympathy 
with the teacher, and more correct views of the needs of 
our schools. Besides, the influence of the visits of parents, 
is very salutary on pupils, inspiring them with more self- 
respect, a deeper sense of propriety, and more studiousness. 

Moral Influences are the most important consideration 
about our schools, and I fear that they are the least con- 
sidered. The moral atmosphere of the school-room is more 
important than the intellectual or physical. There is such 
an atmosphere about every school, and children inhale it. 
Let this be impure, and it is worse than that which poisons 
the body and imbeciles the mind. The sentiment that per- 
vades the school will control all the scholars, just as public 
sentiment does society. Do parents think of inquiring 
what the moral sentiment of the school is, whether is it high 
and pure, or the reverse ; whether it is chaste, respectful, 
truthful, benevolent and reverent ? 

Our common school system is of such intrinsic excel- 
lence, its blessings are so great, that it never can be con- 
sidered trite to speak of them. The elements of educa- 
tion brought to every child in the community, are an incal- 
culable blessing, and it is an important inquiry if we make 
enough of our schools, prize them enough, and fully attain 
the purpose of their organization. 

The School-house is a building of great importance. This 
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is more than the machinery or implements in any kind of 
industry. This is the building in which these are to be 
used ; if this is not suited for them, then they caiinot be 
used. For this reason the best qualifications for instruc- 
tion are often powerless, because the building is not fitted 
for their exercise. The results of the teacher's labors will 
be affected much by the school-room. More can be accom- 
plished in a neat and comfortable room, than in a shabby, 
uncomfortable one. The influence of the room upon the 
child's character is great. Great damage is done the child 
in sending it to a defaced school-i;oom ; and there is a pe- 
cuniary reason for having good school-houses. They will 
increase the value of other property, and retain the popu- 
lation so inclined to move away. 

Teachers. The state is aiming to furnish facilities for 
the better qualification of teachers. We are not to discuss 
the point whether these facilities are the best. Any sys- 
tem of improvement that the state may devise is better 
than none. The teacher needs many opportunities for per- 
sonal improvement, getting new ideas, and a general bur- 
inishing of his knowledge. There can hardly any educa- 
tional facilities be devised, that will not help the teacher 
n securing this end. The State Superintendent has held 
the past year two sessions of Teachers' Institutes in this 
county. Three ^of our teachers availed themselves of the 
privileges of the first one. No district suffers any loss by 
a suspension of school for a few days, that its teacher may 
improve opportunities of this kind. The teacher may 
bring back to the school a single idea, worth more than the 
time spent, and besides a freshening of knowledge and 
enthusiasm that is above price. 
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PETERBOROUGH. 

In taking a general review of the schools during the 
past year, we have a few thoughts to suggest. 

One of the best lessons that children can learn is submis- 
sion to order and discipline. Many of the parents do not 
cooperate with the teacher in bringing about this desired 
result. If the scholars are not made to mind, the parents 
complain of no government ; but if, in enforcing obedience, 
some one receives a severe flogging, then the cry of cruelty 
is raised, and the teacher is blamed. The time was when 
scholars, before commencing a term of school, received 
from their parents something similar to the following: 
" If you get punished at school, I will whip you when you 
get home ;" and many a child feared the punishment of the 
parent more than that of the teacher ; but how is it now ? 
Many parents, if not by words, by their acts, say to their 
children, " If the teacher interferes with your rights we 
will take care of him " ; and how often do we hear from 
the lips of even small children the expression, " If the 
teacher whips me, father will fix him !" 

Ezra M. Smith, 

Committee. 



WEARE. 

Allow me a few words to a few teachers. Your success 
in teaching depends very much upon making your scholars 
feel that it is a pleasure rather than a task to you — that 
you are heartily interested in the exercises of the school 
and in the advancement of every pupil. Let your bearing 
always be that of earnestness. Never allow yourself to 
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speak in so low a tone or so indistinctly as to leave your 
pupils in doubt of what you say. Still more, be careful 
never to speak incorrectly, either in construction or pro- 
nunciation, or allow any mistake in pronunciation by your 
pupils to pass uncorrected. Never trust yourself in the 
school-room without a dictionary to decide when you may 
be in doubt. Be sure that all knowledge imparted is ac- 
curate and truthful, that your scholars may never have to 
unlearn what they have learned amiss through your teach- 
ing. Finally, remember that the school committee needs, 
not only answers to all the questions in the register, but a 
knowledge of all the circumstances, favorable or adverse, 
that have aflfected the prosperity of your school ; and that a 
space in the register is assigned you for communicating it. 

John Osborne, 

Committee. 



WILTON. 



It give us great pleasure to be enabled to report that the 
schools, as a whole, have been successful during the past 
year. The prudential committees have been fortunate in 
the selection of a class of earnest and faithful teachers. 
While there must be diflferent degrees of excellence among 
them, we can confidently say that all have done well, and 
there has not been one mefficient teacher among the lot. . 

It is a source of deep gratification to us, that the appro- 
priation the past year has been so generous, exceeding in 
amount the sum usually voted for educational purposes. 
And we trust that this may be only an earnest of the in- 
terest awakened in the minds of our people in the success- 
ful operation of our schools. 
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During the year, the school-house in No. 2 has been 
shingled, painted, and whitewashed, at a cost of nearly two 
hundred dollars, which sum was defrayed by the district. 

In the early part of January, a Teachers' Institute was 
held in Nashua, which proved very satistisfactory. The 
attendance of teachers was fair, and good attention was 
given to what was said. Much valuable information was 
imparted, which, if reduced to practice in the schools, will 
be of lasting benefit. Whilst the Institute was in session, 
Prof. Orcutt, Prof. E. T. Quimby, Prof. Woodman and the 
Rev. Mr. Batchelder lectured to good acceptance before 
our town's people. 

Normal School. In order to enhance the efficiency of 
our educational system, we ought to have in the state at 
least one Normal school, where the teachers for our com- 
mon schools should be required to attain to the highest 
qualifications which belong to their profession. The work 
of the teacher is of the first importance, and those who en- 
gage in it should be trained for their duties in an especial 
manner. 

High School. One of our most pressing wants appears to 
be the establishment of a High school, of the first charac- 
ter, for both sexes. The cost of inaugurating and main- 
taining such a school, would, of course, be considerable ; 
but there is every reason to believe that no outlay could be 
more judiciously or profitably invested. 

Evening Schools. There appears to be an urgent demand 
in our town for the establishment of a system of free even- 
ing schools for the instruction of that class of persons 
who are employed all day in our factories and mills, and 
who are, therefore, not reached by the common school. 
And now that the hours of labor have been reduced, it 
seems desirable that the friends of education should seize 
upon this most opportune time to carry forward some such 
plan for the instruction of our poorer brethren. 
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Text-Boohs. No change has been made during the year in 
the text-books used in the schools. It is found that changing 
books is an unpopular proceeding, even supposing that a 
new book professes some trivial advantage over an old one. 

We are of opinion that a law should be passed by the 
Legislature, establishing a uniformity of books in our com- 
mon schools throughout the state. And there is no doubt 
but a vast majority of the citizens of New Hampshire 
would be in favor of such a measure. 

The Bible in Schools. One of the most important ques- 
tions affecting the well-being of our common schools ha s 
lately been agitated, viz., whether it is desirable to retain 
the use of the Bible in schools ? For ourselves we are al- 
together in favor of such a course, for we believe that such 
use of the Scriptures not only exerts a wholesome moral 
influence, but imparts a beneficent intellectual stimulus. 

Yet, our interest in common schools would lead us to 
concede much, for the sake of conciliating those who might 
cherish views widely different from ours ; and we would 
rather give up the reading of the Bible in schools than 
give up the schools altogether. But here is our difficulty. 
The great body of those who seek to drive the Bible out of 
our schools will not be satisfied after they have done so, 
but will insist in breaking up our common school system 
altogether, and will be satisfied with nothing short of the 
substitution of denominational for common schools. Hence, 
if we give up the use of the Bible, we only weaken the 
common school system, by offending many of its warmest 
supporters, while at the same time we fail to conciliate its 
opponents, but only excite them on to further exactions. 

Concluding Remarks, In conclusion, we would say, that 
whilst our common school system may not be perfect, it 
should, nevertheless, commend itself to the hearty sup- 
port of our people ; and no tax should be paid more cheer- 

20 
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fully, than that which enables all, without reference to sta- 
tion or condition, to acquire the rudiments of a good edu- 
cation. And the people should do all in their power to 
sustain and perfect a system which aims to accomplish so 
desirable a result. 

BiCHABD Coleman, 

Supervisor. 



CHESHIRE COUNTY. 



ALSTEAD. 



It should be the aim of every scholar to be present at 
his post during each session of school, and not lose a single 
recitation. You will find, as a general rnle, that those 
scholars who are the most constant attendants at school 
are the hest scholars — a proof of the fact that punctuality 
and scholarship go hand in hand. 

Many of our teachers fail, to some extent, in their work, 
in not being thorough enough in the elementary principles. 
A good knowledge of these is the key to success ; it is the 
foundation on which a good education must rest. This 
work is begun when the child commences going to school, 
and it should be done rights and consequently demands the 
best teachers, those of tact and experience. This work is 
accomplished mainly by oral instruction, by clear and 
careful explanations, many times repeated. 

We ought to elevate the standard to which the teacher 
should attain before undertaking the task of instructing 
our children. But this cannot be done with the limited 
amount of money which the town appropriates for school 
purposes. The prudential committees, with their small 
dividends, are compelled to employ second or third rate 
teachers, as the best will go where they are better paid for 
their labors. 

Samuel H. Porter, 

Committee. 
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DUBLIN. 

We said something in our last report on the importance 
of securing good teachers for our schools. We will ad'd 
now that we think there is everywhere a lamentable de- 
ficiency of such, in the best sense of the word. We want 
to see more oral teaching. We do not like this close con- 
finement to text-books. The text-book is for the child, 
more than for the teacher. The teacher ought to be inde- 
pendent of it, and ought to be able to supplement it by 
fresh information which the text-book does not contain. It 
is hardly too much to say that " one half of the time of 
every recitation will be occupied by a true teacher in giving 
the children information upon the subject contained in the 
lessons." We have some teachers among us who practice 
this method, so far as the number of recitations will al- 
low ; but too many teachers content themselves with merely 
hearing recitations. That is but a small part of a teacher's 
duty. The communication of ideas to the child's mind, 
and not the filling of its memory with dead facts, is the 
grand thing to be aimed at in teaching, and that only is 
education in which the aim is, to some extent, fulfilled. To 
teachers, we would say : Pit yourselves for the best places 
by the most thorough preparation ; then take advantage of 
the Institutes and all educational facilities that will give 
stimulus in the work, never forgetting that a good teacher 
must make daily preparation in the subjects to be taught. 

School-Houses. Some of these are not in good repair, 
and all of them could be made more attractive at a trifling 
expense. The interior of many houses would be wonder- 
fully transformed by fifteen dollars' worth of paper, paint 
and whitewash. This done, something more should follow 
to beautify the room. Comfort and beauty, at least equal 
to the average of the best rooms in the homes of the chil- 
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dren, should be sought. ' In the humblest of these, there is 
some attempt at ornament. Some families could loan one 
or two second-best pictures during the school term ; and if 
in addition to this, two or three interested ladies should 
solicit a small contribution of money, or engravings from 
old magazines, and purchase a variety of illuminated cards ; 
or make a wreath of autumnal frost leaves with common 
glass and pasteboard, with fancy paper or enameled cloth 
for a border, and a moderate degree of artistic skill in put- 
ting these together, every school-room in town could be 
furnished with works of art that would make it attractive, 
and be themselves permanent helps in the work of educa- 
cation. 

Reading and Writing. Most of our teachers are quali- 
fied to teach reading well ; but most are content to make a 
few verbal corrections, and allow the classes to go on. Any 
teacher will find that telling a scholar that he reads too 
fast, too low, or that some words are slurred over, or united 
in an indistinct jargon with the following, will not correct 
the fault. The scholar will read just as before till he is 
shown what is desired, and not allowed to read a single 
sentence without aiming to correct certain prominent er- 
rors. Ordinarily, a fault is corrected by imitating, for the 
time, the extreme opposite. Not much will be done till a 
few paragraphs are assigned for a lesson, and the pupil 
made to feel that this needs the same study as any other 
lesson, and the class is drilled most thoroughly in the 
distinct enunciation of the consonant combinations of our 
language. With a willingness to follow directions by the 
scholar, and patient drilling on the part of the teacher, 
great success would result. 

Good penmanship is the result of intelligent practice. 
All the pupils in this branch should write at the same time 
and, if possible, upon the same copy, under the close criti- 
cism of the teacher. The use of the same system of pen- 
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manship for successive terms, with a filling up of the en- 
tire book during the school with the most careful practice, 
is earnestly recommended. 

Spelling. We fear the spelling-book is too much neg- 
lected in our schools. It cannot be dispensed with, in a 
true course of study. It ought to be kept in daily use, and 
in all the classes. In no other way can good spellers be 
made. And in order to perfect spelling, oral instruction 
alone is not sufficient. The eye must be educated to fa- 
miliarity with the form of words, and this can only be ac- 
complished by having the pupil write words from dictation 
on the blackboard or slate. 

Methods of Punishment. We are not opposed to corpo- 
ral punishment in some cases, though we think it ought 
always to be the last argument used with a refractory 
scholar. But there are some hinds of corporal punishment 
of which we entirely disapprove ; and among them is hair 
and ear pulling. Every part of the head ought to be sacred 
from assault. There are other parts of the body that are 
sensitive to pain, on which punishment may be inflicted 
without risk of injury. Let these always be selected when- 
ever the disagreeable necessity occurs of resorting to this 
method of discipline. 

Co-operation. Upon parents and scholars, as well as 
upon teachers, largely depends the success of a school. 
Everything that encourages studious habits and improve- 
ment of the winter evenings in study or reading valuable 
books helps on the work of education. 

We are obliged to call attention to the fact that several 
of the older pupils of some of the schools unfitted them- 
selves, during the winter term, for their work, by attending 
places of amusement to a late hour of the night. Two or 
three nights of the week given to the dance, or any other 
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gathering equally protracted and exhausting, thwart the 
eflForts of the best teacher. Things so incompatible cannot 
be pursued with profit in both. 

George M. Rice, 
Henry C. Piper,- 
Charles M. Palmer, 

Committee. 



FITZWILLIAM. 

The amount of improvement in the schools has been, as 
is the case generally, in proportion to the capacity and skill 
of the several teachers. At the commencement of the 
schools, your committee called the attention of the teachers 
to, and urged upon them the importance of, a thorough and 
systematic course of instruction, and he is happy to be able 
to state that most of them responded cheerfully to the sug- 
gestion, and the good results were evident in all such at the 
closing examination ; and in all the schools there has been 
a cheering evidence that the teachers have endeavored to 
address themselves more to the minds of their pupils and 
teach them the substance and not simply the shadow. Al- 
though the success of our public schools depends mainly 
upon the ability and efficiency of the teachers who have 
them in charge, yet there are duties devolving upon the 
parents more binding even, and in no consideration of less 
importance. It is your duty to secure the services of teach- 
ers who are in every way qualified to instruct your chil- 
dren — ^not simply learn them to read, write and spell, as was 
formerly considered the entire duty of a school teacher — 
but employ such as will break over that old prescribed rou- 
tine and lay before their scholars each day topics of inter- 
est not to be found in text^books^ and encourage the dig- 
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cussion and investigation of the same. If this method of 
instruction should be practiced to the extent we think it 
ought, your children would love to thiyik^ and in this way 
eventually become practical men and women. Parents can 
benefit their children by encouraging them to pursue their 
studies during vacation ; also by urging them to read im- 
portant books, historicar or scientific. Your committee has 
observed that in those districts where the citizens have 
been united in sustaining the teachers and have given to 
the schools their cordial and efficient support, the improve- 
ment has been evidently much greater than in others where 
a spirit of controversy or of indifference merely, prevailed. 
Parents should reflect that a controversy in a district is 
nearly certain to involve the school and impair its useful- 
ness and necessarily react adversely upon the best interests 
of their own children. In a system so complicated as that 
pertaining to our common schools, and where the interests 
of so many are involved, many of which are of the highest 
moment, is it not strange that there should be occasionally 
a diversity of opinion in relation to specific measures. Yet 
in order to realize from our public schools the greatest 
good, it is manifestly essential there should be a union of 
feeling and efforts by all interested, yiz., the committees, 
parents, teachers and pupils. 

Our system of free schools is the pride of New England, 
and the foundation of our free institutions and the defense 
of a free government. It is to their influence that society 
is indebted for its refinement and prosperity. An institu- 
tion which is capable of doing so much toward benefiting 
an entire community is deserving of a generous support 
and earnest cooperation. 

Your prudential committees have been fortunate in se- 
curing the services of competent teachers in most instances 
during the past year. In making the above statement your 
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committee would not have you infer that he considers the 
teachers employed in town during the past year as fault- 
less, for such is not the case. Some have failed in disci- 
pline ; some have allowed their scholars to pass so rapidly 
over their studies as not to understand clearly the princi- 
ples involved, thus losing the practical benefit they are cal- 
culated to afford ; many have confined themselves too much 
to text-books, and*thus failed to instruct orally — a method 
we consider of more importance than any other practised 
in our schools ; but as a whole, notwithstanding the faults 
specified above, our teachers have performed their duty 
nobly and are deserving of high commendation. 

Your committee feels it a duty to urge upon our citizens 
again the necessity of providing our schools with better 
furniture and apparatus for illustrating the branches taught. 
Few of our school-houses are ornamented by outline maps, 
and only one district can boast the possession of a terres- 
trial globe. • Taking into consideration the very low price 
for which the above can be obtained, and the benefit to be 
derived from their use, we can but consider it an unpardon- 
able neglect on the part of each district, that they are not 
provided for each school. 

The object of the examination of a school at its close is 
to ascertain the actual amount of improvement it has made 
during the term. Apparently the object is not always so 
understood by teachers. Some seem to think that by train- 
ing their scholars in some special exercises, just for the 
occasion, they will be able to present us with a pleasing 
exhibition. This method may gratify the vanity of some 
parents, and possibly lead them to think that the teacher is 
wonderfully adapted to his calling and that the scholars 
have progressed rapidly. Now we believe this to be a pal- 
pable fraud and deserving of a decided rebuke. We pre- 
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fer to witness an examination that shows each scholar in 
his true bearing, because that in this way, aiid in no other, 
we can accurately judge of the progress made from term 
to term. 

A. R. Gleason, 

Committee, 



GILSUM. 



The committee would call special attention to one item 
in the teachers' reports of the schools in the school regis- 
ters : In the seven school districts, and the thirteen terms 
of school, only five visits are reported from prudential com- 
mittees, while three hundred and twenty-one visits are re- 
ported as being made by other citizens ; four school dis- 
tricts are reported as having received no visit from the 
prudential committee, while in the same districts, one hun- 
dred and sixty-one visits were made by other citizens. 

Query ^ — Is it a fact that school districts appoint for their 
agents in laying out school money, hiring teachers and 
having the supervision of the schools, men who take less 
interest in the instruction of the young than most parents ? 
And is it good policy to appoint such to such a trust ? 

Three of our school-houses, certainly, if not five, should 
be set down as unfit for the purposes to which they are ap- 
propriated. Our seven school districts ought in some way 
to be reduced to four or five ; in which case we, could have 
better school-houses and better schools, for the same 
amount of expense. 

The last annual report of our State Board of Education 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction has some very 
.good suggestions on this subject. 
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HINSDALE. 

" When we move not onward, we go backward," is a 
maxim which has peculiar fitness and significance when 
applied to our common schools. With them there is no 
standing still ; they are either better than in the past or 
they are retrograding, growing more or Usb productive of 
good as the years roll on. If the farmer expects the field 
to yield an abundant crop, it must be carefully tilled and 
nurtured, the soil enriched, planted with care and skillfully 
cultivated, or a bounteous harvest will not await the hus- 
bandman. So with our schools ; they will thrive and grow 
in usefulness just in proportion to the care we bestow upon 
them, the interest we take and the capital we invest in 
them, whether it be money, or brains, or earnest effort, for 
all these elements are needed to vitalize and enlarge the 
benefits of our school system. 

There is no doubt that in many towns of the state, text- 
books are too often changed. While we deprecate any 
hasty or injudicious removal of a really good school-book, 
for something new because it 1% new^ yet there is a happy 
medium, which if it can be adopted, would doubtless be the 
wisest'; and that is, never to make a change unless it can 
be shown that a decided improvement and advantage will 
result to pupils thereby. In a part of our schools Guyot's 
Geography was introduced the past winter. Whatever may 
be said of other branches of study, we cannot well use the 
same geography very many years without buying a new 
edition occasionally, any more than we can rely upon the 
same copy of the " Old Parmer's Almanac " for a series of 
years. In our country especially, geographical lines are 
ever changing. New states and territories are ever knock- 
ing for admission, and the geography of ten years ago is 
not the geography for to-day. Guyot's Geography does 
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away with much that was useless in the old text-books, — it 
is simple, practical, interesting to scholars, who grow en- 
thusiastic as they advance, and it has the cordial and 
hearty approval of our best educators. It will doubtless 
ultimately become the standard text-book in the state. 

It is to be feared that certain of the elementary branches 
of study in our schools are neglected by the pupils. There 
is no trouble about the mathematics ; the arithmetic and 
even algebra received quite attention enough, — full as much 
as their merits demand, while other studies equally impor- 
tant in a common school education are thereby squeezed 
and crowded out. 

We allude first to grammar. Only a small proportion of 
the whole number of pupils in our schools study grammar 
.each year, and many of those who do ostensibly take it as 
.a study, yet neglect it for mathematics. Those large 
classes in grammar which were the ornament and pride of 
our schools twenty-five years ago, where are they ? Gone ! 
and in their places we find classes diminished in point of 
numbers, with very little interest or enthusiasm in this 
really important study, who recite learnedly about " the 
subject and predicate," and yet cannot show the points of 
difference between an active and a passive verb ; who prate 
of " elements of the first and second class," and cannot de- 
cline a personal pronoun or compare an adjective correctly. 
It is our belief that if all the grammars that have been 
published by the various authors for the last twenty years 
could be consumed in one large bonfire with the sacred 
"Analysis" at the bottom of the heap, and one universal 
grammar made from the ashes, we should get back some- 
thing of the old interest and desire to excel in this study. 
Arithmetic is important no doubt, but the grammar is need- 
ed in life quite as much or more than the arithmetic, and 
should have at least equal attention bestowed upon it in all 
our schools. 
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Another neglected branch of study is spellkig. Scholars 
should learn to read and spell first of all ; nobody doubts 
this, and the spelling is quite as important as the reading. 
Pupils will not become proficient by spelling a few words 
from the Reader once a day. Each class, both old and 
young, should have a lesson in the spelling-book twice a 
day, — should be made to learn and taught to apply the 
ruljBS for spelling as given in the North American Spelling 
Book. Every scholar should understand that however many 
fancy and ornamental branches may creep into our schools, 
the spelling-book is not to have its venerable toes trodden 
upon. Let scholars, then, learn to read and spell /rsf, and 
if there is time for algebra and the higher mathematics 
afterwards, it is all very well. 

" The only way," says Professor Greene, " to learn to 
speak good English, is by speaking good English." It is 
demanded by law that teachers shall be qualified to teach 
the common branches, that their manners and example in 
and out of the school-room shall be such as pupils will do 
well to imitate, and we look for something more. The 
teacher should be a model for his or her pupils in point of^ 
language and grammatical accuracy. Children are quick 
to catch an ungrammatical word or expression ; they nat- 
urally look to the teacher as authority in these matters, and 
oftener than we think they treasure up a mispronounced 
word or an inaccurate expression and make it a part of 
their stock of language, to be used at home or in the street. 
We are satisfied that some teachers are not careful enough 
in this regard, — they forget that in the school-room they 
are to furnish models of good English and correct pronun- 
ciation. 

When a teacher calls for " the class in 'rithentic," in- 
stead of the class in arithmetic, — for " the class in jogra- 
phy," in place of geography ; — for " the spellen' class," 
instead of the class in spelling ; when teachers talk to 
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their pupils of " the artic circle " in room of the arctic 
circle, or tell John of the arithmetic class, that " he done 
the example incorrectly ; " when they do this, we feel sure 
that they are not furnishing good specimens of " pure and 
undefiled English " for their pupils. It would be well for 
those whose duty it is to train young minds, to remember 
that to speak the English language grammatically and pro- 
nounce words clearly and accurately is one of the first re- 
quisites of a good teacher. 

These remarks no not apply particularly to our own 
teachers, and we wish this distinctly understood ; but they 
are called out by having noticed such errors in occasional 
instances for several years past, and with no reference to 
particular individuals. 

Wm. S. Leonard, 

Superintendent. 



JAFFREY. 

A thorough examination, well sustained, is by no means 
a sure guaranty of a successful teacher. The calling is a 
high calling, and demands qualifications which nature has 
not given to all ; indeed, to but few. Tact is quite as need- 
ful as book knowledge. One needs system inwrought con- 
stitutionally, so that their very presence will reduce confu- 
sion to order ; ability to wake up dormant minds, evoke 
thought and infuse life and energy. To do this one must be 
a live teacher^ and feel some enthusiasm in the work. Dull- 
ness is nowliere more out of place than with a teacher ; yet 
in some it is found with but just life enough to propagate 
itself, and reappear in the scholars. A real earnest teacher 
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will electrify, and the scholar must be very stupid who 
does not, in some degree, catch the spirit. 

Amid the growing vices of the times, we have occasion 
to fear that moral instruction is too much neglected. While 
sectarianism should be excluded from the school-room, the 
claims of our common Christianity should be enforced, and 
conscience appealed to and cultivated. A grievous mistake 
is made in the work of education, when the nobler part of 
humanity, the moral powers, is neglected, and the intellec- 
tual only cultivated. True, with the crowded duties of the 
school-room, it might be difficult to appropriate time specif- 
ically to this object, still it should be a distinct aim with 
every teacher, by incidental remarks and telling illustra- 
tions, to make of their pupils men and women strong in 
virtue not less than in intellect. Goodness is better than 
greatness. 

Parents, in some districts particularly, manifest too little 
interest in the school. The interests involved, present and 
prospective, are too sacred to be all handed over to the 
teacher. Where else, in public or private affairs, have we 
so much at stake ? If it be a laudable object to give in- 
creased value to our farms and material products, surely it 
is vastly more important to improve in real worth those 
who are soon to bear the responsibilities of citizens and be 
the guardians of the public weal. The character of the 
coming generation for intelligence and morality is largely 
involved in the character of the schools of to-day. 

The money appropriated is considerable, — $1,543.13, — 
but no equal sum expended by the town yields a better re- 
turn, or could be withheld or diminished with greater det- 
riment. Wages have so advanced that the appropria- 
tions of former years give a less amount of schooling now, 
and the terms are quite too short in all our districts ; in 
some, but one short term in the whole year. The instruc- 
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tion of our schools is passing more and more into the hands 
of females, and probably to the advantage of the schools, 
as it increases their length without reducing their quality. 
No male teacher has been employed in town during the 
year. 



KEENE. 

Primary and Secondary Schools. Of the whole number 
of teachers in all the schools the past year, eleven have been 
members of the High school, and few have attended any 
higher seminary. So long as the state neglects to provide 
a Normal school for the preparation of teachers, we must, 
then, be dependent on ourselves for our primary teachers. 
Hence, it may be seen, that on the standard of admission 
to the High school depends in a great measure the qual- 
ification of our teachers. When the standard was low, 
and that department had to do all the work now done in 
the grammar school, there was objection made to the gen- 
eral desire to study Latin, to the neglect of more important 
branches of learning. But there can be no doubt that a 
knowledge of Latin is an advantage to a teacher, and that, 
too, in various ways. She who is learned in the languages 
is much more certain in pronouncing words, much more 
correct and exact in defining them, and she explains the 
technical terms that occur in all studies in a way that pu- 
pils can understand them. The methods of teaching most 
approved in our schools are in a great degree conversational. 
Of course the value of this method depends very much on 
the general acquirements of the teacher. A teacher who 
has had opportunities for general reading and culture dif- 
fuses such information unconsciously, just as she may the 
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may the grace of good manners and politeness without 
conscious effort in that direction. 

In some of the schools there was much formal repetition 
of rules. Committee sometimes say they had rather have 
a pupil in arithmetic make up his rule, even badly, than to 
gallop through a set of phrases, to which he does not pause 
to attach a meaning. When committees question classes,' 
it is sometimes objected that they try to " catch the classes." 
Now should not precisely that idea underlie all recitations ? 
Should not the teacher be more anxious to find out what 
the pupil does not understand, than to hear him repeat 
what she is sure he already knows ? But in closing our 
remarks under this head, we may say, that the various sub- 
committees report favorably of all the schools in their 
grade, and some consider them better than at any former 
time. 

Intermediates, Only forty-one pupils have been admitted 
into this grade, but as several more are expected at the sec- 
ond examination, it is in contemplation to have another 
school-room. In case of insufficient seats in the grammar 
school it may also be necessary to have a part of the grammar 
class sit in the adjoining intermediate, and recite, perhaps, 
in both rooms, as is now done in the high school. It will 
be seen by the table, that forty-one pupils were also pro- 
moted/row these schools. The percentage promoted was 
higher in School-street house ; but had the standard been 
raised, the reverse would have been the case, as a larger 
per cent, of questions was answered in the Church-street 
school. In both these schools the drill is thorough, and 
the methods are excellent. In these, and also in other 
grades, we find teachers often too zealous and spending too 
many extra hours after school in aiding the backward and 
incapable. Sometimes it is necessary to remonstrate against 
this over-exertion. 

Q-rammar School. We sometimes hero this called the 
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most important scliool of all the grades. Certainly it is 
the most hard working of all the schools. The pupils 
begin to be old enough to reason somewhat about questions 
of arithmetic and grammar, and they are also stimulated 
by laudable ambition to go higher. The teacher holds fre- 
quent written examinations, which serve as a warning to 
' the deficient ; and the prospective final examination makes 
the last term one of great industry. But there will always 
be some, who for want of retentive memories, or power of 
calculation in numbers, or want of mental application, fail 
in the more advanced rules of arithmetic. Indeed, we 
have met in some of our schools pupils so deficient in re- 
membering numerical calculations, that we should not hes- 
itate to advise the abandonment of arithmetic, and an en- 
tire devotion to other branches. Deficiency in one branch 
alone should be no obstruction to a pupil's progress ; but 
we have known cases where too rapid promotion was a 
positive injury, and we have had cases where really intelli- 
gent but backward pupils have requested permission to go 
back to the grade below, feeling that to begin arithmetic in 
the middle is to begin at disadvantage. 

High School. This department has been now two years 
under the present teachers. They are competent, zealous 
and faithful, and so far as we know, have given very gen- 
eral satisfaction. The order of study marked out for our 
four years' course seems to be well adapted to the needs of 
our pupils. Those who choose to remain members of the 
school but one or two years, having the right of choice of 
studies, can generally arrange them so as to attain their 
wishes. Occasionally, pupils, feeling that there is no higher 
grade to be studied for, lose interest, and abate their ardor. 
To guard against positive neglect of any branch of study, 
we have instituted written examinations at the close of 
each study ; and pupils who do not attain a moderate de- 
gree of proficiency are required to review such study, or 
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have the same made an exception in the graduating diplo- 
ma. The graduating class of seventeen is as large per- 
haps as might be expected. Pupils do not gain a diploma 
without perseverance and without labor, and in many cases 
we see evidence of thorough and wide accomplishments, 
creditable both to the pupils and to the schools they have 
passed through. 

TABLE OP EXAMINATIONS. 



Examined. 


Admitted. 


Per Cent 


For the High School, 


37 


28 


78.8 


In Church St., Interinediate, 


31 


25 


70.6 


In School St., 


20 


17 


85 


In Lincoln St., Secondary, 


16 


11 


68.7 


In Washington St., 


11 


10 


90.9 


In School St., 


16 


8 


60 


In Pearl St., 


15 


10 


66.6 


In Main St., 


11 


9 


81.8 



A majority of correct answers in a given number of 
questions formed the standard of promotion. Many pupils 
by study in vacation will not fail to pass the second exam- 
uiation with great credit. 

The Qrading of Schools, The members of the board 
wish to express their entire approval of the working of the 
graded system, so far as it has been tried. The objection 
has been sometimes made to this system, that a large num- 
ber of pupils leave school to attend to the necessary duties 
of life before passing through the grades. But would not 
the same pupils have the same limited education under 
any system? Nevertheless, we have not been unmind- 
ful of the Interests of those who are to leave school 
early in the course, but have endeavored to arrange studies 
so as to favor them as much as possible. 

Pupils going thoroughly through the studies of the sec- 
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ondary schools will already have learned to read, to write, 
to cipher in the fundamental rules, and in United States 
money, and also somewhat of geography. If they con- 
tinue tlirough the next grade, they will have learned all 
the practical and business pai-t of arithmetic, including in- 
terest. If they continue through the grammar school, 
they finish and review arithmetic, acquire a fair knowledge 
of grammar, of United States history, and geography. 

It is also objected to the graded system, that it casts pu- 
pils all in the same mould, makes them all alike. Would 
that we could niake them all alike good spellers, good read- 
ers and writers, and good grammarians. It is true that 
we have no separate class for the engineer, the poet, or the 
special genius, for we only aim to train pupils for the ordi- 
nary duties of life, and to give them that development of 
their faculties which shall enable them in after years to ap- 
ply their talents in any direction they may choose. 

Physical Education. Much has been lately and properly 
said about improving woman's condition, and enlarging her 
sphere of employment. It is evident that man claims and 
takes every advantage, chiefly by reason of his physical 
superiority. Whatever occupation tends to increase the 
physical strength seems to fall to the lot of man. Not the 
least of his advantages is the out-door nature of the most 
of his employments. This out-door tendency is apparent 
even in childhood. Boys will not stay in-doors, but take 
to the open air as a matter of course. But girls must not 
go romping about, although every one may see that the 
romp is the really healthy and graceful girl. 

The consequence of shutting up children in the house, 
subduing their voices, and checking their motions, soon be- 
comes apparent in their enfeebled condition. Go into a 
primary school and look at sixty or seventy young pupils 
while they go through their physical exercises. Even at 
tills early age boys show that superior strength and grace- 
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fulness acquired in the rough and tumble of play — that 
first and best drill-master. In the very first movement of 
the exercises — perhaps it may be in the extension of the 
arms — you notice that the arms of all the boys come up 
from their sides like so many steel springs ; while you see 
among the girls numerous weak ones trying like so many 
lilies to open their petals, for in the true and full sense of 
the word they have no arms or hands. 

Dr. Winship, the strong man of Boston, advertises that 
he can double the strength of pupils in a few short lessons. 
Every one of these girls may become graceful and strong 
if allowed the same chance as the boys. Those childish 
voices that faintly whisper their recitations in the ear of 
the teacher can be trained to wake the echoes of the hills. 
We sometimes think that teachers and parents should give 
more attention to these considerations. Surely, health is 
better than arithmetic ; strength is better than geography. 

We think as a general thing our schools for the past 
year have sustained their previous good character, by secur- 
ing the services of competent, experienced teachers, and 
cooperating with them in their labors. We hope that any 
partial failure may stimulate the sufiering schools to a 
greater care in appointing their committee, and also in se- 
lecting their teachers. While the school is in session, if 
the teacher does not prove to be all we could wish, the bet- 
ter way is to assist her by a hearty cooperation in anything 
that will promote the well being of society ; encouraging 
her in the difficult task of pleasing all. If it is finally found 
that the school with all care cannot be made of any profit, 
then let it close ; but do not have it broken up by bad chil- 
dren. Refractory scholars should be dismissed before the 
school is injured or destroyed by their pernicious influence. 
If the law of love and kindness cannot conquer them, in 
most cases physical coercion will not make a good scholar 
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nor prove beneficial to a school, especially in cases of large 
scholars. 

Parents can excite a great degree of enthusiasm in their 
children by taking an active interest in their studies, assist- 
ing them by all possible means when at home, and visiting 
them in the school-room ; thus showing the interest they 
take in the studies of the little folks. Examples are of 
greater force than precept ; one visit to the school-room is 
worth a dozen lectures to the children. 

A great fault to which some teachers are more or less ad- 
dicted is that of doing the pupils'^work for them by an- 
swering the questions for them, either by leading questions, 
or by continually prompting them until they finally succeed 
in coaxing an answer from an ignorant pupil, and then call- 
ing it a perfect lesson. Such a course is pernicious to both 
teacher and pupils. If a child cannot answer a question 
when his attention is called to it, no amount of collateral 
questioning will make a satisfactory answer, or give bril- 
liaucv to an examination. 

In one or two cases we have seen what might be called 
dishonest registers. We visit a school in which we know 
of children who are naturally dull and backward, and can- 
not be urged forward like the majority of children. They 
may be well behaved and studious ; but on an examination 
of the register we find them all marked with the plus sign, 
signifying that they all ranked among the best scholars. 
If the registers are to be considered of any value, let us 
have them marked correctly ; otherwise we would do better 
to dispense with them. 

In case of tardiness, the plea is often advanced that it 
was not the fault of the scholar ; he was not to blame for 
it and consequently it should be excused and not marked 
against him. The fact in the case is that here the pupil 
lias a good excuse and should not be punished ; but no 
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amount of excuses can obviate th^ tardiness ; the pupil was 
tardy and there is no help for it. 

We would say to the committees, do not hire a teacher 
because you can get her cheap ; do not hire her because 
she is a friend or relative. Procure the best one your cir- 
cumstances will admit ; lay aside all personal motives, and 
act impartially for the greatest good of the school. 

Ira p. Prouty, 
Geo. H. Gilbert, 

Committee. 



MARLBOROUGH. 

The general improvement of the spirit and feeling of 
unmistakable interest in the cause of education, as mani- 
fested in our schools for the past year, is truly encouraging 
to your committee and to the people generally. We are 
well aware that this does not belong so much to us and to 
our efforts, as to those members of the prudential commit- 
tees who have exerted themselves with unusual vigor dur- 
ing the past year, to secure for their several scholars good 
and well qualified teachers. Time and money spent in this 
way is not " Love's labor lost," but, on the contrary, is an 
investment, the interest of which cannot be well calculated, 
for, although man is said figuratively to be "born free" and 
"all that is good," he is in reality to be taught to become all 
these by education, and learn by example and precept that 
he must be virtuous to be happy ; and having descended so 
low in the scale, and being so much below what we might 
be, we believe it high time we were fully awake on the sub- 
ject, and that our masters and mistresses in manners and 
education were fully up to the standard, and we most truly 
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accord to those who exerted themselves to procure able 
and exemplary teachers the praise that to them is most 
justly due. 

The most marked improvement in our schools has been 
in the order, and regulations of the general exercises of 
the various terms. The three male teachers did well and 
may illustrate the point that the governing power must be, 
and always has been, when marked by any remarkable suc- 
cess, concentrated in the one man power ^ and that power 
has no better example on earth than the schoolmaster. He 
governs wild boys and girls, and succeeds. His success in 
life is as sure as the fundamental rules of arithmetic. 

The man that wild colts can tame. 
And boys can patiently train, 
May rule a nation well. 
But he who fails in keeping school 
Will some day play at April fool. 

Hence it is well worthy the ambition of our best and 
most talented young men that they give to this profession 
their first attention, as in learning to govern others they 
may first learn to govern themselves ; and that when he 
sees the little sea of human faces before him animated and 
distorted by all the passions and emotions that trouble the 
heart, he lifts up his hand and says " Peace — be still," and 
is able to solve the great question how to do it. All the 
rest follows in quick succession, and his future position in 
life is clearly mirrored in this particular and peculiar call- 
ing. But the schoolmaster cannot live alone, for if he did 
his condition would be like that of Adam in Paradise be- 
fore the advent of Eve ; and hence we must not forget that 
our very best teaching comes from the female portion of the 
house. The female mind has the faculty of " catching the 
tune" of whatever is good from- the sounding of a single 
note, and from females we derive those higher and -holier 
impulses that develop all that is poetical in our imagina- 
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tion, and that soft tenderness which lies hidden in our na- 
tures and teaches us to forgive. And who cannot remem- 
ber, as he looks back into the dim shadows of the past, the 
quiet, sweet face of some early teacher whose patient toil 
and kind regard reached the note that vibrates in our moral 
nature and shall continue to the end of time. Sacred is 
the thought. 

" Soft as the memory of buried love 
Pure as the prayer which childhood wafts above, 
Was she." 

To such are we indebted for the best schools in town dur- 
ing the past year. 



RICHMOND. 



I would earnestly call your attention to the consideration 
of our schoohhouses. We have really but four which are 
suitable for the purposes for which they are used. This 
should be remedied at once. We should throw around our 
children all the attractive influences in our power, so as to 
make them love the place which is to prepare them for the 
active duties of life. Let it not be like a prison which, 
when the time arrives for school to commence, they will 
dread and loathe as the criminal does the penitentiary. 
That they are merely comfortable should never satisfy us. 
Let it be a sacred spot, one to which they will long to re- 
sort and be reluctant to leave. 

Intimately connected with this part of our report are 
the districts. I feel a great desire to have the town new 
districted. It should be done at once. Some of our dis- 
tricts have been clipped off here and there until others 
are about ruined. And further, some, yes, even most, of 
our schools are so small we get a very poor per cent, for 
the money we expend for our children. It costs as much 
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to set up a school of three or four scholars as it would for 
twenty-five or thirty, and the usefulness of the teacher is 
lost for want of anything to make an interest in the school. 
It would be much better if we had to go a little farther, 
if we could have a larger and longer term of school. I 
earnestly hope the citizens of this town will take this mat- 
ter into earnest consideration. 

I would recommend that one copy of some large diction- 
ary be placed in every school-room, for the use of the 
scholars and teacher. I would get one of the latest and 

most approved editions. 

E. G. Bemis, 

Committee, 



RINDGE. 



Your committee have made a change in Readers, sub- 
stituting Sanders' Union Readers for the Progressive, a 
better series, in the estimation of your committee, than the 
one displaced, and exchanged the old books for the new 
without cost to the parents. 

Finally, only one case has occurred where an appeal has 
been made from the decision of the teacher to the commit- 
tee, and the facts in the case are briefly these : A scholar, 
whose father is a Roman Catholic, refused to read in the 
usually received version of tha Bible, but was willing to 
read in his own (the Douay). The scholar had been se- 
verely punished by the teacher for protesting against read- 
ing, being so instructed by his father. Your committee 
consented to his reading his own version, if the teacher 
required him to read the Bible, knowing that that had 
been the decision in many places where the issue has been 
made, and were unable to learn of a single adverse de- 
cision by the school committee of any town where 
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the question has been raised, and believing that a decision 
that he should read in the James version might involve 
the town in a lawsuit in which we believe it would inevit- 
ably be beaten. Your committee* has procured the opin- 
ions of some of the most eminent lawyers in the state, 
and they are unanimously of the opinion that the commit- 
tee had no lawful authority to compel the reading of any 
particular version of the Bible against the conscientious 
convictions of a scholar who believed another to be the 
true version. Further, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, before whom your committee laid the case, de- 
clared that it would be unwise and impolitic to attempt to 
compel such scholar to read in the usually received version, 
no matter what the law might be. The teacher chose to 
read in the Bible himself for the remainder of the term — 
which is the practice in all large schools — and this was 
satisfactory to the committee. 

George A, Whitney, 

Committee. 



STODDARD. 

In the way of general remarks we have little to say. 
We flatter ourselves that as much progress has been made 
in the several branches we pretend to teach in our common 
schools, during the past year, as in any of those previous. 
We should not, however, rest here, but should strive to do 
better in the future than in the past. To do this every 
citizen should be interested, and should understand that 
the prosperity of our schools is of vital importance, not 
only to the welfare of the town but also to himself. Every 
citizen should comprehend that no real estate sells well in 
the neighborhood of a poor school, and every parent should 
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realize that the benefit to his child of a thorough common 
school education cannot be estimated by dollars and cents ; 
that without it a young man is crippled for business for 
life ; and finally, that it is the best inheritance we can leave 
them — one that fire cannot destroy nor thieves break 
through and steal. 

Some of our school-houses are in a dilapidated condition. 
These should be repaired and made as comfortable as pos- 
sible. We do not advise new ones to be built for the rea- 
son that our town indebtedness is large and our taxes 
grievous. We nevertheless should supply every school 
with outline maps, globe and an unabridged dictionary, 
and these for each school will not cost half the sum that is 
expended annually by the inhabitants of Stoddard for 
fiddling and dancing. If we could have fewer dancing 
parties and more writing scliools, tliat inglorious band who 
disgrace Stoddard, their state and country, by signing 
their names with the algebraic symbol of an unknown 
quantity would soon be numbered among things of the 
past. 

To our State Superintendent we wish to say that we 
earnestly recommend a uniformity of school-books through- 
out the state. In a town like Stoddard, where the super- 
intending committee is changed almost annually, and 
where many of the inhabitants go to neighboring towns for 
their groceries, and thoughtlessly purchase the books used 
in the schools of those towns, the result is confusion that 
is inextricable. 

A great deal might be written of the evils resulting 
from this heterogeneous mass of school-books in the state, 
but we forbear. We trust, however, that the friends of 
the common school will be indefatigable in the agitation of 
the matter until a change is secured. 

W. T. O'DONNELL, 

Committee. 
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SULLIVAN. 

Many of the teachers are negligent about their registers. 
They are neither properly filled out, nor seasonably re- 
turned. The law is very plain on this point. It requires 
that every teacher, at the close of each term, shall return 
his register to the school committee of the town, and he 
shall not receive any pay till he shall produce and deliver 
a certificate to this effect to the prudential committee. We 
would ask such committees not to pay their teachers till 
they know that the law in this respect has been complied 
with. 

We have already hinted at the evil of a multitude of 
text-books. It is a very difficult matter to regulate, but 
there has come to bo such variety in our schools, that we 
have felt that something should be done. We attempted 
to change but one book this year — the geographies — and 
this was done, not for the sake of the change but in the 
hope of preventing constant changes. Guyot's Geography 
is the only one used in town, and we think the effect of the 
change has been good. No one deprecates more than your 
committee these frequent changes. We would not impose 
any unnecessary expense. Our hope is in the end to save 
expense. Many new books come into our schools, by schol- 
ars coming from other towns, and we think the State Leg- 
islature ought to take this matter in hand and devise $(ome 
plan by which the same list of books shall be prescribed 
by the whole state, and then not allow thedot to be changed 
oftener than once in five years. We hope every one who 
has any influence with our Legislature will labor for this. 

J. M. Stow, 

Committee. 
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SURRY. 

In view of these facts a single suggestion presents itself. 
Our schools are all, with the exception of No. 2, quite small, 
and the expenses must necessarily be comparatively large 
to each scholar. But aside from a pecuniary point of view, 
I think they are too small to be profitable. It is impossible 
for any teacher to arouse and retain that enthusiasm and 
interest in a school of five to ten scholars that may ordina- 
rily be expected in schools of larger numbers. Following 
this idea to its natural terminus, the question arises, what 
change can be made with benefit to all concerned ? Jf the 
premises are correct, the conclusion would inevitably be, 
less number of districts and larger and longer schools. 
There are^to-day in this town no more scholars than enough 
to make two schools of moderate numbers. I would there- 
fore suggest for your consideration the idea of making this 
town into one school district, and then grade the school. 

W. H. Porter, 

Committee. 



SWANZEY. 



A teacher can do very much toward making a school 
what it should be, but not the whole work. The responsi- 
bility of a poor school is often to be shared among others 
connected with the interests of that school, and not always 
to be shuffled off on to the teacher as the only one to bear 
the burden of every fault belonging to the school or the dis- 
trict. Yet the employment of a suitable teacher has much 
to do with the success of a school ; and it should be imder- 
stood by the prudential committee, more generally than 
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now, that too much care and judgment cannot be exercised 
by them in making their selections. 

A little lack of literary qualifications is indeed a failing, 
but it does not always prove the worst failing. The man- 
ners of the teacher in the school-room may be defective, and 
displeasing to those youug and susceptible minds in charge. 
There may be a want of aptitude to teach, and of judgment 
and ability to manage, and, what is worse, that lack of en- 
ergy and animation necessary to arouse and interest the 
minds of youth, and inspire them with a love for study and 
the school. 

That old and ever annoying habit of whisperinff^ and 
ptherwise communicating among the pupils during the time 
for study and recitation, has continued in a few of our 
schools to maintain a thriving existence, and with but very 
little opposition frqm those teachers. 

A teacher cannot be very successful in doing much good 
for a school who, for a day, will tolerate such evil. None 
but a defective teacher will allow such disorder, so ruinous 
to a school, to exist. Those scholars who indulge in such 
habits should be made to know that they do so in violation 
of the rules of good order ; and the teacher should not fail 
to remind them of the evil effects and consequences of these 
gross liberties in school, and if they persist in their viola- 
tions, they should be kindly admonished and treated with 
2L purpose and to a thorough conviction that these rules of 
school must be respected and obeyed. 

Some teachers have either not the courage to correct 
misdemeanor, or else they have not the disposition to do 
so ; and they appear strangely blind or indiflFerent as to 
the various business enterprises going on in the school-room, 
giving their attention only to a single object or subject. A 
little more of that individual discernment would be a useful 
faculty or auxiliary to them, and would enable such to man 
age and teach with better success. 
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But those hind parents who cannot acknowledge or see 
the errors of their own children do not like to have them 
corrected at school for misdemeanor, and that teacher who 
thus attempts to vindicate the rights and rules of the 
school-room, by making an example of their children, 
would most surely incur their displeasure, if not censure. 

This lack of cooperation has its bad eflFects in our schools. 

It serves to discourage and embarrass those teachers of less 

experience and self-assurance. By this the prosperity of a 

school may be seriously affected, for which those parents 

themselves are in a lar^e degree responsible. But all this 

would not influence the management of a teacher of the 

riglit stamp, whose method is to distribute equal justice and 

attention to every scholar, and neglect nothing which 

should be done. 

G. I. Cutler, 

Superintendent. 



TROY. 

That our common school svstem has done much for our 
nation, no reflecting mind will deny. The amount of 
knowledge in regard to the elementary branches of edu- 
cation it has been the means of diffusing among the masses 
has raised us as a people high among the nations of the 
world. A system that has done so much for us should be 
cherished in our warmest affections and elicit our heartiest 
efforts to perfect and sustain. 

It is believed to be a settled fact that during the period 
that our children spend in the common school their habits 
become fixed for life. This being the case, what care 
should be bestowed by parents on their children during 
this period of their education, so that when they come 
upon the active stage of life they may be useful citizens. 

That this end may be accomplished, strict attention 
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should be given, among other things, to their moral train- 
ing in our schools, which renders it necessary to have the 
Bible among our text-books, and the code of morals incul- 
cated as therein found. If this was done, as our laws en- 
join, many cases of discipline would be avoided which now 
occur, causing trouble to committee and teachers, sorrow 
to parents, and injury to the schools. 

Then, too, our schools would be such that those cautious 
parents wIk) have hesitated to send their children to them 
would no longer fear to do so. 

Moreover, the experience of the past suggests to us the 
fact that such is the state of society that our schools can- 
not be what they should be unless we return to the former 
custom of employing male teachers for most of our schools 
during the winter, because females cannot, usually, for any 
length of time, exercise such discipline over boys as is es 
sential to a good school. 

Your committee would also suggest that more attention 
be paid to penmanship in our schools than is, at the pres- 
ent time, given to it ; so that when our youth enter upon 
the active duties of life, they may be able to write a fair, 
legible hand. 

And, furthermore, the Spelling-book should occupy a 
more prominent place in the instructions of the school- 
room, that our scholars may be correct in spelling, punctu- 
ation, &c., which, by no means, is the case now. 

And, while mathematics should ever occupy a prominent 
place, it should not exclude history, philosophy, grammar, 
and similar studies, as it now too much does. There are 
many who have a fair knowledge of arithmetic, who cannot 
tell a noun from a verb, and know comparatively nothing 
of philosophy, history, etc. The education of our children 
should be symmetrical, and not one-sided. 

J. S. Herrick, 
22 Committee. 
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WALPOLE. 

Our schools the past year have not risen above an aver- 
age in their progress ; although many have been much 
above, still, so many have fallen below what they ought to 
have been, that the average has fallen below the standard 
so much to be desired. 

It would be a very reasonable question to ask, What 
has been the cause of the failure ? Was it because there 
was. not sufficient money ? Was it for the want of interest 
on the part of parents and committees ? The answer is. 
No! 

There have been several causes combined, some of which 
are more palpable than others. One is a want of suitable 
adaptation of teacher to school, or, in other words, a want 
of " the right person in the right place." 

To be more explicit, a teacher is approbated to teach 
one of our summer schools, succeeds well, and obtains a 
favorable report. Stimulated by success, and aspiring to a 
better or more remunerative field, without any higher at- 
tainments, an attempt is made in a winter school where 
there are unruly boys and pupils more advanced, and the 
result is a failure. A consultation with the superintending 
committee would in a measure remedy this evil. 

Another cause of failure is the small number of pupils 
attending school in some of the districts. One stick of 
wood makes an indifferent fire, two make a better one, and 
many send forth a glow and warmth sufficient to make all 
comfortable around. 

So it is with schools. Where a few pupils attend there 
is no rivalry or emulation, nothing attractive, not even to 
stimulate the pupils on the play-ground. A general dull- 
ness and indifference take strong hold of the teacher, and 
the result is a poor school. On the other hand, where 
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there are some thirty-five or forty pupils in a school, the 
teacher has something to do, and the minds of the pupils 
are enlivened by contact with each other " like steel sharp- 
ening steel," consequently the school is more interesting 
and profitable. 

The number of scholars in town seems to grow less 
yearly. In some districts it appears almost a prodigal 
waste of money to have a school. Some little pains has 
been taken to ascertain the cost of schooling in some of 
the districts. Nos. 5, 8 and 7 are contrasted with Nos. 4 
and 2. The first three are small schools, and the last two 
are about the right size for a teacher to instruct with suc- 
cess and profit. In No. 6 twelve scholars were returned 
and $117.86 appropriated ; making it cost about $9.80 per 
scholar as returned ; but the cost on the average yearly at- 
tendance is about $23 per scholar, and the past winter it has 
cost $26.50 on the average attendance, nearly — a rather ex- 
pensive tuition. Nos. 8 and 7 the cost relatively has been 
about the same as in No. 6. In No. 4 there was appropri- 
ated $214.29 and forty-seven scholars returned, making 
the cost per scholar $4.66 as returned, and $9.00 on the 
average attendance. In district No. 2 there was $264.28 
appropriated and fifty-three scholars returned, making the 
cost per scholar about $5.00 as returned and $10.83 on the 
average attendance. There are other districts in town 
bearing a similar ratio. 

It is submitted to those having children to educate, as 
well as tax-payers, if the above showing is good economy. 
Could not some arrangement be made under existing laws, 
whereby more schooling could be had at a much less ex- 
pense ? A few suggestions are here made. 

As has been said, $3,000 is raised by the town for school- 
ing purposes. After deducting $700 which is expended in 
district No. 1, and allowing 10 per cent, for fuel, there is 
left $2,080, to be equally divided between thirteen districts. 
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which gives $160 to each. The plan to divide the money 
equally is merely a suggestion which need not prevent the 
present plan of dividing the money in town being continued. 

Paying a female teacher seven dollars per week, nearly 
twenty-three weeks of schooling is had. By new districting 
the town and dispensing with four districts, which should 
be done, we should have nine out of the village, and the 
amount of money each district would equally draw would 
be $231. The last sum, expended as above, would give 
thirty-three weeks of schooling against twenty-three as 
above shown. 

Twelve weeks of summer school would cost $84, leaving 
$147 to be expended for winter, which sum ought to pro- 
cure a first-class teacher. But every alternate year an 
amount of extra money is appropriated which would give 
probably two weeks more schooling to each district. Thus 
it is seen that on the one hand we should have nearly one 
half more schooling for the sum now expended, and the 
saipe we now have for a much Ifess sum. 

In Massachusetts a few yejars since, in the thinly settled 
portion of that state, a similar state of things existed as 
now exists with us. The evil was so great that at length 
the legislature came to the rescue and passed a law ena- 
bling any town by a major vote to abolish the district sys- 
tem, and of putting the whole business of hiring teachers, 
appropriating money and directing where scholars should 
attend school into the hands of a committee chosen by the 
:town. 

Most of the towns in the state adopted the law, not with- 
out some opposition, however. But the plan worked so 
well that two years ago the legislature passed another law, 
compelling the few remaining towns to abolish the old dis- 
'trict system in toto. 

To some families, the augmented distance from school 
might seem onerous, but in return for some extra exertion 
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they would have longer schools and better teachers. Other 
New England states are agitating this subject, and it is 
hoped some similar plan will be adopted in this state. 

A portion of our teachers are not any too well qualified. 
To remedy this evil, a Normal school is loudly called for 
in this state. Most of the Northern states have one or 
more such or their equivalents* The Old Granite State 
should wake from her slumbers to anew life in this matter. 
We cannot afford to wait long if we would have our chil* 
dren enjoy the same privileges which other states furnish. 

The Walpole Common School Association has held five 
meetings the past winter, four of which were held in the 
village, and one each in districts Nos. 4 and 14. They 
were generally well attended. Three free lectures were 
given ; one by Rev. A, C. Hardy, the State Superihtendent 
of Public Instruction, and one by Rev. Mr. Downs, of Leb- 
anon. A new feature was introduced at one of the meet- 
ings at the Town Hall, viz., an exercise in spelling. This 
awakened a lively interest throughout the town, and even- 
ing "spelling schools" were frequent in many districts. 
One of the best of the associations was held in district No. 
4, where both parents and pupils aided in making the as- 
sociation one of interest and profit. 

A spirited discussion was had on the following question, 
viz : " What are the requisites necessary for the highest 
success in our common schools ?" Teachers and citizens 
present participated in the debate. The same question 
was afterwards discussed in district No. 14. It is thought, 
by those interested in the cause of education, that these 
meetings do much good. 

The Cheshire County Common School Ass(j>ciation held 
its annual meeting in Walpole in October. The citizens of 
the town were more generous in their contributions in fur- 
nishing entertainment for those who came from abroad 
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than they were in contributing to increase the size of the 
audience by adding their presence. 

Conclusion. If the best directed efforts have not always 
proved successful, let us profit by our misfortune. As the 
world is moving in art, science and the accumulation of 
wealth, so must it move in the cause of common school ed- 
ucation. What was thought progress twenty years ago is 
conservatism now. And to-day, if we do not make use of, 
and keep pace with, the improved methods of teaching, and 
to the best advantage expend our school money, or, in other 
words, exchange conservatism for progress, we shall at no 
distant period find ourselves, far behind in a progressive 
age. It behooves us, then, to use every proffered advan- 
tage, keep a high aim in view, and press onward and up- 
ward till we obtain a satisfactory consummation in the no- 
ble cause of educating the youth. 

A. P. Richardson, 
George Aldrich, 
George A. Blake, 

Committee. 



SULLIVAN COUNTY. 



CLAREMONT. 

In my last annual school report I urged the necessity ot 
a change in our school system. I am gratified to acknowl- 
edge the kind and approving manner in which the proposed 
plan was received by many of my fellow-townsmen. I am 
aware, however, that it has met with violent opposition 
among certain classes ; but it being one of my official du- 
ties to recommend such measures as seem to me best cal- 
culated to improve the condition of the schools under my 
charge, I can only be true to my position, and true to my 
own convictions, by again presenting for your consideration 
the same general plan. 

From several years' observation, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the district system should be abolished at the ear- 
liest day possible. 

Our present system divides the town into nineteen dis- 
tricts, each of which controls largely its own educational 
interests. There are twenty-five district schools, nineteen 
prudential committees, a town superintendent, a high 
school committee, and the separate officers of district No. 
17, under the " Somersworth Act." 

The effect of abolishing the district system will be to 
convert the entire town into one district, to do away with 
all prudential committees, and to place the management of 
all the school interests in the hands of a single board of 
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committee, chosen annually by the town. The duties of 
this committee will be to build, repair, and furnish school- 
houses when and where necessary, to provide fuel and ap- 
paratus, to hire teachers, etc. 

The power to abolish the district system lies in our state 
legislature. At the last session of that body a bill was 
introduced giving to those towns desirous of discontinuing 
this system the power, but not obliging them, to do so. It 
failed of becoming a law. A similar bill will doubtless be 
again presented to the forthcoming legislature. I earnestly 
hope it may meet with their approval ; for I regard such a 
measure, together with the establishment of a Normal 
school, as indispensable to the best interests of the common 
schools of New Hampshire. 

But the question is asked, " Why abolish the district 
system ?" I answer : That the number of our schools may 
be suitably reduced ; that the number of scholars in most 
of the schools may be increased, and equalized in all por- 
tions of the town ; that the aggregate expenses of the 
schools may be diminished ; that a more thorough system 
of gradation may be secured ; that the school-houses and 
apparatus may be improved ; that better teachers may be 
procured ; that the supervision of the schools may be vastly 
more efficient ; that scholars in all parts of the town may 
have more nearly equal advantages ; that the standard of 
education may be elevated. 

That we are suffering untold losses from our present 
faulty system will be obvious by referring to the table at 
the conclusion of this report. For instance, the greatest 
number of scholars that have attended any one term dur- 
ing the year in the six following districts, Nos. 6, 10, 12, 
13 and 19, is fifty-two. The average attendance in all these 
schools is but forty-one. It has cost the town to school 
these fifty-two scholars — a number none too large for one 
good school — $694.00. It will be seen that there have 
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been several schools, each of which had more than fifty- 
two scholars ; and yet the cost of supporting them is only 
$400.00. Furthermore, these large schools have accom- 
plished praiseworthy results, while many of the small ones 
have been little else than worthless. 

To school five scholars during the summer and four dur- 
ing the winter, in district No. 10, has involved an expense 
to the town of $140.00. To school eleven scholars (a 
large proportion of whom are residents of another town) 
during a single term in the summer, in district No. 19, 
$150.05 h&ve been appropriated. The rest of the small 
schools named above have been little less faulty ; and those 
in Nos. 3, 4, 5, 8, 11, 14, have been very expensive. In 
our smallest and generally poorest schools, $23.50 have 
been expended oh each scholar, while in the largest and 
best ones, it has cost but $5.60. 

All the schools thus far referred to are in the farming 
districts ; but those in the village are by no means all that 
could be desired. It is the height of absurdity to support 
three grammar schools, when one would serve a much bet- 
ter and cheaper purpose. The other departments should 
also be re-arranged. 

Of the $7,000.00 appropriated for the district school 
last year, no one who carefully investigates these condi- 
tions can fail to see that a large proportion must be very 
poorly applied. 

Every tax-payer should exert their right to demand that 
the schools should be reduced in number, thereby enlarging 
and improving them, that an equivalent may be rendered 
for the money expended. By abolishing the district system 
this can be attained. 

It is a common remark among the farming community, 
that the village is more privileged than they in respect to 
schools. This is true, and should be speedily remedied. 
The farmer pays as much per cent, school tax on his prop- 
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erty as does the manufacturer or the merchaut. His chil- 
dren are as deserving of good schools as theirs ; but they 
do not have them, nor do I expect they will, so long as 
there are separate school interests, and the number of 
schools remain as now. 

It has already been shown that these small, back schools, 
are the most expensive of any in town. Without aid from 
the large districts, they could scarce sustain a respectable 
school a single month in the year. Though claiming to be 
separate and independent, they are not independent. 

Upon this point the village districts have grounds for 
complaint, of which they freely avail themselves. They 
say with truth that much of their school money goes to 
support schools out of their limits. I regret the meagre 
privileges enjoyed by the rural districts, compared with 
those in the village. There is no good reason why one 
portion of the town should not have equally good school 
advantages with another, save in one particular — some of 
the farmers must be at a greater distance from the school, 
than any of those living within the limits of the village. 
I am decidedly in favor of taking a portion of the money 
raised in the village to prolong the schools in the back dis- 
tricts. The farmers are taxed to support the High school. 
They are benefited by this school ; but the village scholars 
are the most fortunate. For this reason also I would ad- 
vise liberality in dividing the school money among them ; 
but I am opposed to expending nearly as much upon a 
school of five scholars as upon one of fifty scholars. I say, 
abolish the district system, diminish the number of schools 
nearly one half, make them all of as nearly the same size 
as possible, then distribute the school money in a way to 
give every scholar the same amount and the same quality 
of schooling. 

But if the different districts insist on remaining separate, 
I see no reason why each should not be allowed all the 
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money raised within its own limits, and no more. If all 
their other interests are separate, why not be separate in 
regard to superintendent and school money ? If they are 
separate, and claim to be independent, why should No. 9, 
or No. 17 pay their money to support schools in No. 10 or 
No. 19, or any other district, any more than the town of 
Claremont appropriate money for supporting schools in 
in some other and less wealthy town ? I am told that the 
interest of every citizen of the town is mutual ; that all the 
individual interests make up the one grand whole ; tha* 
each individual is a part of the town, claiming the same 
protection and the same rights to the same privileges. 
This is true ; and for this reason the school interests should 
be a unit, protected alike in all districts, and controlled by 
the town through a lawfully chosen committee. This can 
be satisfactorily arranged, in my opinion, only by abolish- 
ing the district system. 

If no other arguments in favor of doing away with this 
system could be produced, save those drawn from the pres- 
ent .method of supervising the schools, these alone ought to 
be sufficient to convince any thoughtful person of its utility. 
The office of superintendent, while efficient in some partic- 
ulars, is in other important ones a perfect farce. 

The important school officer is the prudential committee. 
Although he is invested with almost absolute power, he 
he must yield to the popular will, and make liberal expend- 
itures, and hire cheap teachers, or he is severely censured. 
Most districts are in favor of changing their committee 
every year, and the result is, persons with no qualifications 
for this responsible position are continually being chosen. 
" One regards it an annoyance, and avoids its duties, as 
much as possible. The second aims to make' himself pop- 
ular by employing the cheapest (which means the poorest 
teachers) which can be found, for the sake of economy. 
The third would turn up a penny for the family by hiring 
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some one of his relatives, daughter, consin, or wife's sister 
to teach school. And the fourth, though intelligent snd 
liberal, has no power to carry out his plans and benefit the 
district, because he is restricted in all his operations by 
the penuriousness and stupidity of his neighbors. *Our 
school is very small and backward, and we cannot afford, 
nor do not need an experienced and learned teacher,' says 
the acting official. So he accepts of the first applicant who 
prefers * to keep school ' rather than wash dishes, or drive 
a team in the cold, provided said school marm or master 
will serve the district for two or three dollars per week. 
The district must be small, ifor its bounds are fixed by law, 
and no parent has any right to send his children to another 
school. And this school must be worthless so long as it is 
taught and managed by such teachers. 

"Another consequence of the district system, that works 
evil, is a constant change of teachers. This is just as in- 
consistent with desirable progress as it would be for the 
farmer to plow his wheat field every month, and still ex- 
pect the crop to mature. But desirable progress cannot be 
secured as long as we are trammeled by the miserable dis- 
trict system. When this can be swept away, and the con- 
trol of school matters can be vested in town boards, who 
shall have authority to act, and be held to a strict responsi- 
bility for their conduct, we shall have hope that our schools 
may rise to a more elevated position, and become more 
useful." 

The above quotation from an able article by Prof. Orcutt, 
who is one of the most ardent advocates in the state for 
the abolishing of the district system, speaks for itself. 

It is with pride that I am able to refer to the happy in- 
fluence our High school is exerting upon the lower depart- 
ments. It is doing a noble work. It has awakened new 
zeal in the efforts of the scholars in all quarters of the 
town. We cannot prize and sustain it too devotedly ; but 
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it should be remembered that its success depends largely 
upon the condition of the common schools. The best good 
of this school, no less than the others, requires that all 
should be controlled by one committee. 

This board may consist of three, five or nine persons, se- 
lected from various parts of the town. They should not 
all be located within the limits of the village, nor should 
they all be changed every two years. One or two might 
give place to new ones annually. This would keep experi- 
enced leaders on the board the whole time. It might be 
well to have one person act as superintendent, subject to 
the direction of the board. But that there are diflSculties 
to be surmounted in adopting the plan presented, I do not 
deny ; but I firmly believe it is practicable, and that many 
years will not roll away before it will be done. I bespeak 
for it a careful consideration. 

0. B. Way, 

Chmmittee, 



CORNISH. 



I think our schools will compare favorably with previous 
years, still they are not what they ought to be. And with 
whom is the fault ? I do not exactly coincide with the 
generally received opinion, which seems to be, that it lies 
entirely with the teachers. It is a fact, which remains 
intact, that we do not pay our teachers enough. The men 
and women, under whose charge we place our children and 
youth for the purpose of mental and moral culture, at that 
critical period of their lives in which the character is 
formed, when the impressions received are immediately 
stamped upon and become a part of that character, receive 
a smaller compensation for their services than those en- 
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gaged in any other pursuit. If a man should go to the 
store to buy a barrel of flour, and say that he must have 
it for five dollars, very likely he could get it — the store- 
keeper has flour to sell at all prices. Now what would be 
said of the consistency of that man, if he should complain 
that he had not got the best of flour ? I say it is a par- 
allel case. But I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that the fault is entirely with the public ; sometimes you 
have paid good wages and got cheated, and this brings me 
to a point of which I wish to speak, and that is the choice 
of 

Prudential Committee. See to it, that you have men of 
judgment for prudential committees. If they are chosen 
in all districts as they are where I am acquainted, two or 
three boys generally manage afiairs on the night of school- 
meeting. I believe they have as much to do with the 
standing of ojir schools as anybody. They should seek 
the very best qualified teachers, and-no agent should em- 
ploy one, unless he has the most certain evidence that the 
person proposing to teach is, in every respect, thoroughly 
qualified. The last twenty-five cents a week often has a 
good deal to do in deciding between the merits of two 
diflerent teachers. The practice of hiring poor teachers, 
at low wages, is the poorest kind of economy. A short 
term for our children to learn what they ought and as they 
ought, is far preferable to a long one in which to learn 
many things that will have to be corrected at some subse- 
quent term, or our scholars acquire an education which will 
reflect no credit upon those from whom they have received 
instruction. 

One of the first qualifications of a teacher should be the 
ability to govern properly. Employ only such teachers as 
you know, or have every reason to believe will properly 
discipline the school, and in this department the district 
should sympathize deeply with the teacher. If many find 
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it difficult to properly govern and discipline their own 
children, how much more difficult must the task of the 
teacher be, who has so many under his care, of different 
dispositions, and trained under entirely dissimilar circum- 
stances, and expect them, at the same time, to instruct as 
well as govern. 

Teachers — In addressing a few words to you, I do so as 
one. who has been "through the mill," and I can only 
claim, for what suggestions I may make, that they are 
brought to mind by the result of my experience, together 
with what opportunity I have had for observation, during 
my acquaintance, in different capacities, with our schools. 

To say that you have been all equally successful would 
be untrue. Extraneous circumstances, beyond the control 
of the teacher, often modify, to a very great extent, the 
prosperity of a school. Sometimes these are favorable to 
the instructor. When this is the case, he may have a good 
school, even though his qualifications be of only ordinary 
character. While on the other hand, if these influences 
are against the teacher, then his school may be only a 
partial success, even though he be possessed of tact, energy 
and literary qualifications to a large degree. These quali- 
fying circumstances should always be taken into account, 
in judging of the merit or demerit of a school teacher. 

We have been favored with some excellent teachers, 
both as instructors and disciplinarians, but, as a whole, our 
teachers have not been all that could be desired, although 
they may have been all that could be expected. We can- 
not command, as a general thing, the services of the first- 
class teachers, on account of the short sessions of our 
schools, and the meager and insufficient salaries we pay. 
Even if a person has all the qualifications, both natural 
and acquired, for a model teacher, it is not to be expected 
he will have the best success when he is employed only 
two or three months in the year, the remaining portion of 
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his time being devoted to other and perhaps entirely diflTer- 
ent pursuits. Of course, it is to be expected that such will 
seek situations where they can have more steady employ- 
ment and better compensation for their services, or else 
engage in some other pursuit. I think, when we consider 
the unfavorable circumstances to which I have alluded, we 
ought not to complain of our board of teachers. I think 
they have been, with very few exceptions, faithful to their 
mission, and earnest in the discharge of their responsible 
duties. 

Teachers, as a general thing, I think, are too much con- 
fined to their text-books. Many seem tp think, because 
they find a certain series of text-books in the school, that 
they must not go outside of those books, in the least de- 
gree, but must swallow them whole, verbatim et literatim et 
hlunderatim. This is wrong entirely. The text-books are 
for you to use so far as they are correct, and you should 
exercise your own judgment and common sense as to 
what to accept and what to reject, and let your investiga- 
tions into the various branches be occasionally interspersed 
with suggestions of your own, not found in any text-book. 
You will find that this has a tendency to awaken a new in- 
terest in the pupil, and induce him to make a practical ap- 
plication of his knowledge. If he sees that, in investigat- 
ing the subject of fractions, for instance, you confine your- 
self entirely to what is found in the text-book, he very 
naturally supposes that all that is required of him is that 
he be able to give what rules and definitions and perform 
what examples he finds on a certain number of pages in 
his book, devoted to that subject. He thinks that what 
examples he finds here, are all the examples in fractions 
he has got to perform in his lifetime, and therefore, the 
sooner they are done, the better, having no idea that he is 
to apply the principles there inculcated to solve any prob 
lems outside bf his book. 
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I notice another fault in teachers, which is, I think, 
almost universal, and that is the habit of putting *' leading 
questions ; " that is, asking questions in such a way as to 
indicate by the question what the answer is or ought to be, 
so that the scholar can't very well help answering it, even 
though he may have a very vague idea of the subject, in- 
deed. This, of course, suits the pupil firstrate. He can 
make better recitations in this way. You ought to be care- 
ful in this respect. We have noticed it often in the exam- 
ination of schools. 

I think this, more than any thing else, causes that 
lamentable lack of independence in the scholar, which is 
so observable in so many of our schools. Allow a stranger 
to question them on some simple subjects, and they are 
unable to tell anything about them, simply because the 
stranger fails to ask the question in the same manner that 
their teacher has done. I have seen a class in arithmetic 
questioned in involution and evolution, and they would 
answer every question and perform every example cor- 
rectly, and still I was satisfied they really knew very little 
about it. They could not tell me how many rods, in length, 
of fence it would take to enclose a square field containing 
eighty-one square rods ; not even the distance between two 
adjacent corners. 

You should not be satisfied if your scholars are merely 
able to give what rules and definitions they find in their 
books, but drill them thoroughly, present the subject in a 
different light, and do not leave it until they understand it 
♦ completely. This will, of course, necessitate the going 
over of less ground, but your motto should be, " not how 
much, but how well." It is a much rarer sight to see a 
school that has gone thoroughly as far as they have gone, 
than it is to find one that has made a superficial survey of 
a good deal of ground ; and, for myself, I hardly ever ask 

'23 
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how far a class has advanced, but try to find out the degree 
of proficiency they have acquired in their studies, as far as 
they have gone, and I think this a good criterion by which 
to judge of a teacher's capability. 

H. M. Day, 

Committee. 



LANGDON. 

The winter schools have suffered severely from outside 
attractions, whereby the scholars lost a good share of their 
interest in the schools. We have but one life to live, and 
the spring time of youth was given us for the special pur- 
pose of educating ourselves for the work that comes before 
us in after years. We have but very short schools, and it 
does seem to me that if parents were looking out for the 
future good of their children, they would have done differ- 
ently with them the last year. 

A multiplicity of text-books in every branch of common 
school education still divides our schools into miniature 
classes, and distracts the minds of our teachers. The only 
remedy for this last evil, which will ever prove effectual, I 
am satisfied must be sought at the hands of our State Legis- 
lature. Our State Board of Education should be by law 
empowered and required to establish a uniform system of 
text-books for all the public schools of this state. 

Another great desideratum in this state is a Normal 
school, especially devoted to the education of teachers. 
Teaching should be a profession for life as much as the 
law, medicine, or the gospel ministry. We cannot expect 
^ good teachers without preparation, training and a thorough 
and appropriate education for that pursuit. We need, and 
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must have a school for that purpose. Without good teach- 
ers the public schools are a failure. 

Some of the blackboards in the school-houses are unfit 
for the purpose intended. I hope none will be found next 
year but what will answer the name applied to them. 

Chas. Winch, 

Committee. 



NEWPORT. 

As Christian citizens and the defenders of republican lib- 
erty, we cannot overestimate the importance of giving all 
our youth a thorough mental and moral training. It is not 
enough to give the mental — the moral must accompany it. 
Cowper truly says : 

" Oar most important are our earliest years ; 
The mind impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what ^he hears and sees, 
And through lifi*8 lahyrinth holds font the clue 
That education gives her, false or tHue." 

The end of education should be to develop the highest 
type of manhood, and as this does not deperld upon the 
cultivation of the intellect alone, but also upon the exist- 
ence of moral principles^ the whole man should be educat- 
ed, the heart no less than the intellect ; hence, the measure 
which is now struggling for a baneful ascendancy in our 
national politics, viz., that the word of God should be 
excluded from our public schools, must be trampled under 
foot as intending to defeat the very object of education. 
The Bible as the fountain of truth, and the basis of every 
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valuable mental and spiritual acquisition, must be retained 
in our public schools. The standard should be elevated 
rather than lowered, remembering that 



** The child is father of the man. 
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C. W. MlLLEN, 

Foster Henry, 
R. W. Scott, 

Committee. 



PLAINPIELD. 

There have been twenty-nine different teachers employed 
in town during the summer and winter terms. Eleven 
were from other towns. We are of opinion that greater 
interest has been taken in the district schools than form- 
erly, from the fact that larger, more advanced, and a great- 
er number have been in attendance. The public property 
is generally in good order, and if the teachers are required 
to look after it when the schools are in session, it will last 
a long time without much repairing. We recommend, if 
any teacher objects to staying at the school-rooms during 
recess, that they be discharged from active duty, and pther 
more faithful persons be employed. At the time of the 
first settlement of this town, when schools were organized, 
arithmetic was taught by the " master " placing the problem 
on a board, birch bark or paper, and the pupil was required 
to study and work out the " sum " himself. A certain 
stuttering schoolmaster at that time often told his pupils 
who wanted help in the solution of " problems," to " pup- 
pup-puzzle it out." The same method, in part, continues 
in town to this day, in learning the definition and pronun- 
ciation of words. We have not found one unabridged die- 
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tionary in school yet. In those days the teacher had an 
arithmetic, the pupil had none. Now, neither have a dic- 
tionary. We speak advisedly, when we say that means 
should be taken to place Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
in every school-room in town. Gymnastics were taught 
profitably in some schools, especially in District No. 10, by 
Miss Mary A. Gummings. Other districts should adopt it. 

Charles Colby, 

Committee. 



WASHINGTON. 

There is much that might be said on the subject of com- 
mon school education ; but it is thought best to speak 
briefly on one or two topics, referring you for a consider- 
ation of others to reports for previous years. 

We desire in this, our final report, to refer to some of 
the qualifications of teachers. What qualifications are 
necessary in a teacher? This is a question demanding 
much consideration^ It is one which should be brought 
home to every teacher, and to parents also, and be fairly 
and candidly considered in all its bearings. The belief has 
been, and is now prevalent to a certain extent, that the 
qualifications consist merely in a knowledge of the branch- 
es usually taught in the school-room. This is an error. To 
be sure, a teacher should have such knowledge, and it 
should not be superficial. No teacher, no matter what may 
be his or her standing in society, should think themselves 
qualified to teach what they do not know; a thorough 
knowledge of such branches is an indispensable requisite, 
in order to be a good teacher and meet with any degree of 
success. The next qualification, which is absolutely neces- 
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sary, as it lies at the foundation of all others, ia ulf-gov- 
emment. A person may be amply qualified in all otlier 
respects, but if deficient in this, such an one is not fit to 
be a teacher, for if ■& person cannot govern him or her self, 
how can he or she know how to govern those under their 
charge ? Tliey are wholly unfit for their task, and if they 
attempt to instruct, we may Bafely predict utter failure. 
The next qualification is character. This is an essential 
element, a good moral character, and the reason is obvious. 
The teacher exerts an hifluence upon the young which time 
alone cannot efface, but if a teacher has no fixed principles 
to be guided by in life, he is scattering poisonous seeds tliat 
cannot be easily eradicated. Teachers do not consider 
sufficiently the weighty responsibilities that rest upon them, 
and how easily they may, by some thoughtless word or ac- 
tion, mislead the young, who are looking up to them for an 
example by which to conform their actions, and thus im, 
bibe their principles. Prudential committees should engage 
only those who possess these qualifications, if they wish to 
see their schools prosper beneath good and wholesome reg- 
ulations, and the minds of their children becoming devel- 
oped, and well fitted to perform the parts that soon they 
will be called upon to act in the grand'drama of life. 

S. M. D1N8M00K, 

Uommitiee. 
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GRAFTON COUNTY. 



BETHLEHEM, 

After a careful survey of the schools, taken collectively, 
I think a fair advancernent has been made, especially when 
we consider the many embarrassments our schools are sub- 
jected to. Some are very inadaquately supplied with text- 
books. In some there is a lack of uniformity ; especially 
is this the case with Geographies and Grammars. All the 
publication^ now extant seem to be crowded into some of 
our schools, sadly embarrassing the teachers in their labors. 
I hope something may be done to effect a remedy in this 
matter. 

There is a loose manner in conducting the affairs in 
some districts. Schools are allowed to commence and 
close without the committee being notified. Registers are 
improperly filled out, and they are not forwarded to the 
committee — a fault for which the prudential committees 
are culpable. 

The number of visits to schools by parents during the 
year has been quite small. This is not as it should be. If 
they manifested more freely their interest in the schools by 
frequent visits, it would be conducive to happy results. Let 
them go to the school-room as often as possible, and by 
their presence incite both teacher and scholar to more earn- 
est efforts. Let them watch their teacher not in a censori- 
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0U8 spirit, but with a determination to cooperate in any 
and every just measure for the moral and mental growth of 
their children, and the state of schools will be far superior 
to that existing at present. They plead want of time, and 
yet they can find time for an afternoon visit, or to attend 
a political meeting ; but the school-room is not cheered by 
their presence for the want of time. 

We have some very good school-houses which are a cred- 
it to the town, while others are not worthy the name of 
school-houses. Parents who feel so deep an interest in 
their children, and manifest such tender care, and provide 
for them a pleasant home, cannot, we think, often visit the 
school and find their children forming a character for fu- 
ture usefulness, in a cold, dirty, comfortless room, and not 
become dissatisfied. I think there was not money enough 
raised last year for the support of schools. There is but 
one district in town in which there has been over sixteen 
weeks of school during the year, while in some districts 
there has been but eight weeks. Although we are laboring 
under a heavy burden of taxation, retrenchment should 
not commence here. To deprive our children of the means 
of obtaining an education, for the purpose of lessening our 
taxes, would seem to us to be penny wise and pound foolish. 

I thing the moral training of our children must be the 
object of strict vigilance. Our schools fail in this particu- 
lar as much as in any other. Some of our schools need in- 
struction in respect to good manners quite as much as in 
the sciences. The intellect is but a part and a subordi- 
nate part of the soul, and to limit the work of culture 
to the communication of secular knowledge and the disci- 
pline of the mental powers is a hurtful and wicked restric- 
tion of the grand and noble province of the school. The 
harmonious development and judicious training of every 
faculty of the human mind is the essential idea of education. 
The early and continual training of the moral and relig- 
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ious faculties of our nature is indispensable to the forma- 
tion of good character and the attainment of our highest 
well-being here and hereafter. Loose morals and dissipat- 
ed habits are not consistent with the highest mental en- 
dowment. Intellectual discipline alone may produce an 
Aaron Burr, but never a Washington ; and that teacher 
who supposes his duties are bounded by the narrow limits 
of the intellect fails sadly to understand the dignity of his 

calling. 

D. P. Gordon, 

Committee. 



BRIDGEWATER. 

In submitting our report, we would say to prudential com- 
mittees that we believe in the truth of the old saying that 
"A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ; " therefore 
be prompt, as soon as you are chosen, and secure the ser- 
vices of tried and competent teachers, those who have proved 
themselves adapted to this work. We want those not only 
•skilled in advanced studies, but who are acquainted with 
the manner of developing juvenile ideas and imparting ele- 
mentary knowledge. 

We would say to parents. Send your children to school in 
the morning. In District No. 1 and Union District No. 1, 
there were 296 instances of tardiness, for which we think 
the parents mainly responsible. We suggest to those two 
districts the propriety of not having their schools commence 
until 10 o'clock. 

We are sorry to notice in some districts, among some few 
of the parents, a disposition to assume the responsibility of 
the school government themselves, and if the discipline of 
the teacher, in keeping proper order, falls on their children. 
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though never so unruly and stubborn, then not only hard 
feelings ensue, but even hard words, which not only injures 
the scholar and discourages the teacher, but impairs the 
progress of the whole school. For future teachers we must 
depend upon present scholars ; therefore let parents sanc- 
tion proper discipline and encourage the teacher in train- 
ing those under their charge to thoroughness and strict 

obedience. 

Harvey W. Tilton, 

D. S. Johnson, 

Committee. 



CAMPTON. 



He who contributes to the success and efficiency of our 
public schools does a good work — not only for the present 
generation, but also for posterity ; and every citizen, parent 
or not, should be willing to do what he can in this direction. 
The influence of a school, be it good or bad, does not'die 
with it, but passes down to the generations which follow. 
Habits of thought and modes of expression acquired in 
school are often abiding. Our schools during the past year 
have compared favorably with those of former years, both 
in the good attained and the evil prevented. Still, while 
very much of valuable knowledge is secured by our chil- 
dren at school, it is a sad fact, that many a parent mourns 
over, that children during the short period of the school 
term often actually learn more of iniquity than they do in 
all the rest of the year. Is this a necessity incident upon 
our school system, or is it something that can be remedied ? 
Who is responsible ? Let parents and teachers consider ! 

Teachers are not apt to overestimate the importance of 
the trust committed to their care. The physical, intellec- 
tual and moral welfare of the child, also the school-house 
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with the appurtenances thereof, are placed under their care. 
They are not only to instruct in the different Tjranches of 
education, but they are carefully to guard the morals of 
their pupils. All the interests of the child are for the time 
being intrusted to them. They take the place of the pa- 
rent. Punctuality in attendance, habits of study, correct-, 
ness of speech and of life, demand the teacher's attention. 
And still parents should not forget their responsibility in 
the premises, but should cooperate with the teacher to se- 
cure the highest well-being of the child. They should avoid 
interference with the government of the school. They 
should encourage and sustain the teacher by their friend- 
ship and counsel, rather than hinder by their fault-finding. 
It would be well for people, before they censure the teacher, 
to be sure and hear both sides and be careful and not be 
biased in their judgment. The value of a school depends 
somewhat upon parents and others outside of the school. 
They may do much to prejudice scholars against the teacher 
and help them on in their evil ways, or they may do much 
to sustain the teacher in his authority and prevent much 
mischief. 

Let prudential committees hire the best teachers, pay 
them a fair compensation, keep the school-house in good re- 
pair, supplied with good wood and all necessary furniture ; 
endeavor to make things pleasant for the teacher and aid 
him or her in every possible way to have a first-class school, 
and not forget or neglect to notify the school committee, 
as the law requires, of the commencing and closing of the 
schools. 

Too little attention is given to reading in many of our 
schools. If teachers were as faithful in teaching this branch 
as they are in teaching arithmetic, the result would most 
certainly be better readers. One who can read well is far 
more likely to succeed in other branches than one who reads 
poorly. A good reader has the key with which to unlock 
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the vast treasure-house of knowledge. Some improvement 
in the ordinary method of teaching spelling might be made* 
No one has any good excuse for not being able to read and 
spell tolerably well. 

Compositions should be required from all who study gram- 
mar, and declamations from the more advanced boys. 

The common branches should have preference in our pub- 
lic schools, but by no means should the higher branches be 
excluded, unless there is absolutely a want of time for the 
teachers to attend to classes therein. 

Let all who propose to teach attend the Teachers' Insti- 
tute, educational associations, and read the books designed 
to aid teachers in their vocation, visit each other's schools, 
counsel with old teachers, visit the parents of their pupils. 
These are means at hand by which one can better fit him- 
self or herself for the high and responsible vocation of the 
teacher. Teachers should seek to prevent disobedience in 
scholars as well as to punish it if it does occur ; by some 
method seek to prevent tardiness and dismissals, and every 
thing else that stands in the way of having a model school. 
The old adage is good here, "An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure." 

QuiNCT Blakely, 

Committee. 



DORCHESTER. 

There has been but little if any advance in our schools 
collectively, the past year. • While some have been all that 
could be expected, others have been of but little value, and, 
what is more to be regretted, some of your best schools, so 
far as numbers and money are concerned, belong to the last 
class. While this result undoubtedly is in soqie measure 
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chargeable to the parents and scholars, I am couvinced 
that most of it results from the incompetency of the teach- 
er. Teachers having the necessary natural and acquired 
qualifications to be successful are scarce, and the number 
is diminishing from year to year. The reason for this is 
at once obvious to any one who will for a moment give the 
subject their candid consideration. The average wages 
paid in your town for female teachers the last year, includ- 
ing board, was nineteen dollars and thirty cents per month. 
Deduct two dollars and twenty-five cents per week for 
board, and we have left for the physical and mental labor 
of the teacher, ten dollars and thirty cents. At this rate, 
six months labor in the school-room would hardly meet the 
expenses of a term of eleven weeks in one of our semina- 
ries. So long as this state of things exists, so long will the 
best teachers seek more remunerative situations, and we 
shall have to endure the scourge of bad schools. 

At the last session of the legislature a bill was intro- 
duced to abolish the office of prudential committee. Since 
that time I have thought much of the subject, and have 
come to the. conclusion that if so much of their duties as 
appertain to the hiring of teachers were transferred to the 
superintendent, it would have a tendency to secur^^achers 
better adapted to our several schools. The reasons which 
have led me to this conclusion are, prudential committees 
cannot act in concert, but must act independently; the 
result is a teacher is often employed in some particular 
school and fails, when in some other school they might 
have been a successful teacher. Again, prudential com- 
mittees do not know what governmental tact a teacher 
should possess in order to succeed, even in their own 
school. This is not strange, fpr they seldom visit the 
school. Two visits only were reported last year, and my 
report would undoubtedly have been minus these, had not 
a rebellion in the school attracted his attention. If our 
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teachers the past year had been rightly distributed in the 
districts, I think a more favorable report might have been 
made of your schools. Generally, superintendents know 
better the wants of our schools than the prudential commitr 
tee, and, acting in concert, have advantages in selecting 
teachers they do not possess. Yet there may be evils aris- 
ing from the change to counterbalance its good effect. 

ASAHEL BlODGETT, 

Committee. 



HANOVER. 

Our public schools have, for a few years past, been taking 
a higher grade of character. 

There has evidently been an improvement in reading. 
The monotonous tone has-been corrected by the more proper 
modulations of voice. By the proper emphasis an^ inflec- 
tions of voice the reader is taught to give the sense of what 
he reads. 

By thoroughness in passing along there has been less 
necessity for review of studies. Hence one term has not 
been so much spent in the review of what had been gone 
over in the past. The classes in the different studies have 
therefore passed onward, to the closing up of the common 
branches. 

Algebra, history, geometry, philosophy and other higher 
branches of study are now more common in the schools ; 
or, if the more forward scholars leave the common school 
for the academy, they are prepared to commence these 
higher branches at once, and go on to a completion of a 
thorough business education. 

The committee would earnestly recommend that the dis- 
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tricts employ teachers qualified for their work ; also those 
of desirable refinement of manners and conversation. 

This duty in relation to our schools depends more upon 
the prudential than upon the superintending committee. 
The latter committee is often embarrassed by what the for- 
mer has done. 

Bezaleel Smith, 
Franklin Mebriam, 

Committee. 



HOLDERNESS. 

The three hundred dollars that the town raised, in addi- 
tion to what the law requires, in support of schools the past 
year, has had a beneficial effect, increasing their length 
about one third and giving more thorough instruction ; and 
the welfare of our youth demands that the same, or an in- 
creased amount, be raised for a series of years to come. 
The plan of division of school money among tiie districts 
in town, adopted and acted upon during the past year, has 
produced a greater degree of equality than any other plan 
that has been adopted foir several years. Your committee 
have endeavored to establish a uniformity of text-books 
throughout the town, and have been nearly successful. 
Some further advance in this direction is demanded, as a 
uniformity of school-books throughout the town and state 
is desirable. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the welfare of our 
schools, in the opinion of your committee, is the apathy 
and indifference on the part of parents, on the subject of 
education. If our common schools are ever raised to a 
desirable standard, parents must unite their decided efforts 
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in cooperation with teachers and the friends of education 
in their support. 

Our common school system, as founded by our fathers, 
is a system of equality, where the rich and poor are brought 
upon one common level, where there is no distinction rec- 
ognized, only a just distinction between virtue and vice. 
The true spirit of this system, and that which the law con- 
templates, is that the child of the poor man, who may live 
in a rural and sparsely settled district, shall enjoy equal 
privileges with the child of the wealthy man who may live 
in a village or city. Our common school law should be so 
amended as to provide for a uniformity of privileges in 
every district in town. 

Wm. C. Curry, 
Andrew J. Curry, 

Committee. 



LANDAFF. 

While deeply impressed with the important considera- 
tion that the common school organization, if judiciously 
conducted, imparts the great conservative element to soci- 
ety, and is absolutely necessary in giving a town a notoriety 
that the most exacting might demand and covet, and which 
must be secured if it would attain to any considerable de- 
gree of respectability, we feel we should be derelict in 
duty and regardless of the teachings of experience and the 
promptings of the hour, did we fail to impress upon you 
the fact that your schools are not what they ought to be, 
nor what, in my judgment, they might be with a little eflFort. 

As a general thing there seems to be hardly life and in- 
terest enough among the parents to keep the organization 
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in good working order, and in too many instances, to nse a 
common brevity, the scholars have " run the machine." 

We honestly believe the common scho<4 is degraded, and 
therefore fails of fulfilling its obligation, its mission. 

The common school and tl^e teacher were oncb characters 
of consequence, interest and importance, which the stealthy 
whispering of gossipers 0!r the venomous tongues of malice 
tjoidd not easily defame. To-day, in too many instances, 
the school is the arena of vindictiveness, hatred, back- 
biting, jealousy, malice, and the inevitable receptacle to • 
which almost every neighborhood quarrel tends, and the 
teaci^er is Made the scapegoat to bear them to oblivion. 

Your teachers, many of them, accomplished, complete 
masters of text-books. Christian ladies and gentlemen, but 
we say in all candor and deference that many of them go 
into the school-room knowing as little of human nature, 
that greatest element of success, as did the aborigines who 
descried the Mayflower know of the poems of Homer or 
the philosophy of Aristotle. 

.Therefore the cause of education languishes (or want of 
means, — fails financially. Your schools are necessarily 
short, and you cannot procure the best teachers, for many 
of them can find employment that pays better, and have 
retired from the field, and of necessity you must take such 
as are willing to work for small pay. 

There is a great scarcity of good teachers, those fitted 
by nature and inclination,-7-and why? We believe that 
the secret may be drawn from the' fact that teaching does 
not pay ; th«re are but few, unless prompted by ambition 
for fam^, will go into the outlay of becoming qualified in 
the fullest sense with the uninviting prospect before them. 

When the man of allwork could get twelve, thirteen or 

fourteen dollars per month for his labor^ and the teacher 

could realize sixteen, eighteen, twenty oi* twenty-sSx for 

less time, there was a plenty of teachers, good dnd true, 

24 
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and your schools were a power in themselves, an omameot 
to your town and a blessing to aU. 

But since the man who labors on the farm QfP in tiie mill 
can command twentynjix, thirty or thirty-five, and perhaps 
forty dollars per month, and board, and the teadier^ pro- 
viding he will consent to work his passage, or, as the saying 
goes, " board round," and split a piece of pie at Mr. A's, 
take a lunch at Mr. B's, and perhaps tumble a bed for one 
night only at Mr. C's, and get acquainted and feel at home 
nowhere,«— there is a greater scarcity of the genuine arti- 
cle, and finally there is a dearth of the nominal. n 

How is it in old Landaff, once called the right arm of 
Newbury (Vt.) Seminary, for scholars, and furnished teach- 
ers for one fourth of the schools of northern Grafton 7 
How stands the matter to-day in your summer schools ? 
You employed three who <2an claim Landaff as their birth- 
place and home. In your winter schools the whole story is 
told in that least of significant numerals ; one, and in view 
of the fact we are led to exclaim in the language of an- 
other, with a slight variation in orthography, '' What a fall 
is there, my townsmen ! '' 

You must not, you cannot expect great results from 
small outlay. It is the liberal that reap bountifully. Nei- 
ther can you ^^ gather grapes of thorns or figs from this- 
tles." The law of cost and. compensation is inseparably 
interwoven into the conmion school interest, as well as into 
the tissues of every day life. 

And the fact is tacitly acknowledged in the common af- 
fairs of life, if not in school matters. In buying imple* 
ments of husbandry no one expects to buy a cart for the 
nominal price of a wheelbarrow. Who is so dull as not to 
appreciate the keen edge of the nine-shilling scythe, that 
euts down the grass seemingly before it has touched it, to 
the cotton-edged article you may get for half the sum, or 
perhaps for the carrying home? So in the disposing of 
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prodnce from the farm ; if the kernel is light, the bujer 
takes it by weight, that he may get, if we may be allowed 
to coin an expression, qiLantnm %uffieet ad valorum. No one 
ejcpects to realize much for the sale of an ^'old, ring- 
streaked and speckled barebones," as from a perfect animal. 

Such, we say, are the relations of cost and compensation. 
If we give but little, but little can be expected. It is the 
acknowledged fact everywhere except in school matters, — 
that highest and noblest of causes, and in the scale of hu- 
man effort that which demands the most liberal inyestment 
of time, influence, and money. 

U it ^ot lime Lr, was a waking up to ttis important 
demand ? Shall we not strive for higher attainments, that 
those who may come after us cannot justly charge .us of 
furnishing them with an index to penuriousuess, but as our 
labors connect us to them and them to us, let our efforts be 
of that character that shall command respect for our mem- 
ory rather than provoke their ridicule and contempt. 

Henbt 0. Symonds, 

Committee. 
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LISBON. 

We would suggest to prudential committees the impor- 
tance of procuring the best teachers, those who are known 
to possess the requisite qualifications for the work assigned 
them. It is not best, in our opinion, to swap horses when 
crossing the river, but when a district once gets a good in- 
structor, it is of the greatest importance that their s^r* 
vices should be retained. We take pleasure in saying that 
many of the teachers employed in this town the past year 
for the instruction of the young have been able and efficient 
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instructors, and that the prudential committees have en« 
deavored to employ those who were well qualified for the 
important trusts that devolved upon them. A uniformity 
of text-books we deem to be of the utmost importance, as 
we have found it utterly impossible in some of our schools, 
for the teachers to class their scholars, there being nearly 
as many different text-books as there were scholars. This 
any one can see at a glance is an evil which ought to be 
remedied by having one series of books used throughout 
the town, which your committee succeeded in doing the 
past winter, with two or three exceptions, so far as Arith- 
metics are concerned. When the parents look for the gen- 
eral good of our schools, instead of listening to all the no- 
tions of their children, then and not until then can this ob- 
ject be accomplished throughout the town. 

With a word to the parents, then, I close. Could you 
but once occupy the position 'of teacher and be burdened 
with the cares she is, no doubt, many .of you would en- 
tertain far different sentiment from what you now do. 
You should consider that the teacher has heavy responsi- 
bilities resting upon her, and a word of sympathy and en- 
couragement from you would have a marvelous effect in 
lighteniQg her labors and in encouraging the scholars in 
their work. You should remember that it is your duty to 
assist the teacher in the maintenance of order, by a proper 
training of your children at home. Let us, then, be faith- 
fiil in this respect, for a good education is the best legacy 
we can bestow upon our children. 

« 

E. C. Knight, 

Committee. 
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LYME. / 
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I wish to call your attention to one subject that, in these 
times of labor-reform and retrenchment of public expenses, 
I deem of the greatest importance to the interest of our 
schools and an economical use of the school m6ney of the 
town, and that is the advantage to be derived from reduc- 
ing the number of oi;r school districts from fourteen to ten. 

I find by the report of the Treasurer that 129.78 was 
paid to each district in town, from the interest on school 
funds, savings banks, literary funds and the dog tax, the 
past year. Whereas, if the number of the districts were 
reduced to ten it would give each district 141.62, adding 
$11.89 to the school money of each district remaining. 

Before we find too much fault with our public oflScers for 
mismanagement of the financial affairs of the nation, let 
us see that the public money left entirely at our own dis- 
posal is economically and judiciously appropriated. 

Selah Beal, 

Committee, 




PLYMOUTH. 

There are many things that are operating against our 
district schools. First, teachers are employed by the 
prudential committees, and a public notice given that such 
a person is to teach, and the school to commence at such a 
time. On Saturday evening or Monday morning, before 
the school is to commence, the candidate presents herself 
or himself for a certificate. 

The examination has to be a hurried one. Perhaps the 
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applicant has most of the qus^lifications of a good teacher 
and would do nicely in some other school, but is quite unfit 
for the particular school for which they are engaged. The 
committee refuses to give the certificate, and they are thus 
publicly disgraced, the feelings of the friends injured, and 
the prudential committee disappointed. 

The inquiry may arise, how shall we obviate this evil ? 
Let the prudential committee exercise the same care in the 
selection of the teacher for his children, that he would in 
the selection of a partner in business ; and before he en- 
gages them, send them to the superintending committee, 
and thus ascertain whether they are qualified for that par- 
ticular school, for it is not to be expected that a prudential 
committee, especialiy one who never visits his school, 
should always know whether his choice has been a wise 
onepr not. All this may be done quietly, and if the can- 
didate is not adapted to the school designated, they may be 
sent home, and no one except the parties interested will be 
the wiser. Then there is no disgrace, and they may be 
employed in some other district, where they may do them- 
selves credit. % 

Then, again, parents take too little interest in what is 
going on in the school-room. Some parents who, I venture 
to say, have grown-up sona and daughters, have never been 
in their schools since they were there as pupils. There- 
fore, I say, parents, visit your schools, and take an interest 
in what your children ought to learn, and what the teacher 
is wishing to have them learn ; but do not take a gossiping 
interest, or let your children overhear remarks that would 
be detrimental to the character of a good school, as such 
remarks will do more harm than half a dozen errors on 
the part of the teacher. 

Another evil which should be rid of is the multiplicity of 
text-books. There is no sense in having five or six differ- 
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ent kinds of Arithmetics, and several different kinds of 
Grammars in town. Notwithstanding Cornell's series of 
Geography was introduced more than two years ago, stiU 
there are parents who persist in sending their children to 
school with Colton and Pitch's Geography. 

J. W. Preston, 

Committee. 



coos COUNTY, 



LANCASTER, 



I am happy to say the schools m town have done mitcb 
better this year than last. For tiiis we are indebtecT to 
teachers, parents and scholars, but more to the first. The 
teachers generally have commenced their work fully con- 
yinced that obedience and order must first be secured. In 
this they have succeeded well, and this being done, their 
remaining duty was only a pleasure. I have had no appli- 
cations to dismiss scholars for disobedience, and none to 
close schools for incompetency of teachers^ though one left 
voluntarily, and* I think for the good of the school. I hope 
the discipline now commenced may be continued. A good 
school of two months is better than a poor one of four 
months. Prudential committees should secure the best 
teachers ; and this cannot always be ascertained in a pre- 
liminary examination by the superintending committee. 
The best scholars are often the poorest . teachers, simply 
because they fail in government or in pleasing. Reputa- 
tion and experience are the best recommendations to teach- 
ers. Prudential committees are often chosen or appointed 
for the special purpose of employing some friend or relative 
of theirs, or of some person in the district. Sometimes 
men without families are selected, and teachers are emr 
ployed to suit taste or fancy, rather than to manage the 
school and improve the youthful minds of the district with 
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a love of knowledge. The best men in the district -should 
be selected for prudential committ^s, and those having 
children to send to school are most likely to be interested 
in its prosperity. Pay your teachers well, treat them well, 
and your children will smile on you for it. Knowledge 
cannot be driven into the mind like a nail into a post, by 
mere percussion and force, but the will must^move with the 
intellect. The child should first learn to love, and then he 
will love to learn. Cross, crabbed, morose dispositions can 
never make good teachers, though they may govern by fear 
alone. An appeal to force should rarely be resorted to^ 
and then in love and not in anger. Children are human, 
and should be treated as such. They depend almost en* 
tirely upon parents and teachers for government and in* 
struction. They should be handled carefully. Kind but 
firm treatment will generally secure respect and obedience. 
The mind is moulded to a groat extent in the school-room. 
How important then to have a good pattern ! 

I desire to call attention to a subject briefly alluded to 
in a school report several years ago. With one exception, 
there is no illustrative apparatus in any school-house in 
town. The utility of such, no one will doubt. I recom- 
mend for each district the purchase, at least, of a six-inch 
globe and a set of outline maps, both of which can be had 
for the small sum of 118.00. I know of no better way to 
invest the amount of money for the benefit of schools. It 
cannot be raised by tax, but it can be by contribution. I 
hope this subject will receive the attention of those inter- 
ested in the subject of education in each district, and re- 
sult, at least, in the purchase of the articles above named, 
if not more. 

D. C. PiNKHAM, 

Committer 
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WHITEFIELD. 

The schools during the past year have fully sustained the 
reputation of other years, and yet there is opportunity for 
large improvement. In several instances the school regis- 
ters have been Iftit imperfectly filled. In other instances, 
they were not returned in season. Every teacher should 
be careful and correct in filling the register, and prompt 
in returning it. In some cases teachers have proved inad- 
equate to the wants of their schools, and yet have been* al- 
lowed to finish their terms, as being a less evil than a dis- 
missal. Most of the scholars attending the schools are well 
disposed and attentive to study, while there is a class that 
need strict government and more thorough discipline. It 
is no advantage to the young to be allowed to " run riot " 
and disregard wholesome authority. The discipline of the 
school-room has much to do with the character and habits 
of the subsequent lives of boys that are to become the meti 
of the next generation. There are now in our schools 
those who are to fill the offices and occupy prominent posi- 
tions in the forthcoming age. Next to the parent, the 
teacher has the first access to the mind and heart of the 
child. Impressions received in early life, the stamp made 
upon the youthful mind, and the cast given to tender, plas- 
tic age are lasting. No institution has greater influence in 
moulding the character and shaping the destiny of individ- 
uals and the nation than the common school. Their in- 
fluence is felt in the domestic, social and civil relations of 
society. Is that right principle implanted now ; are seeds 
sown whose fruit is to be garnered in coming generations ? 
Our schools need the fostering care and constant vigilance 
of the whole people. Men do not make other investments 
and commit the entire interest, without inspection, to agents 
and superintendents. And yet few know but little concern- 
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ing the schools even in their own districts, save the vote on 
town meeting day to raise a certain amount of monej for 
the support of schools, and that the collector demands the 
payment of a school tax. 

Our schools are visited more than formerly, but their 
value demands an enlarged and constantly increasing in- 
terest. Education pays the best of any investment made 
for the rising generation, and it is to be hoped that with 
the present and increasing facilities, a riper scholarship 
may be secured for the masses, and all our youth receive 
that intellectual and moral culture that will fit them to 
meet the responsibilities and discharge well the duties of 
life. 

ft 

G. H. PiNKHAM, 

Committee. 



